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We  Imve  seen  two  Napolcono,  and  we 
have  twice  had  “Ten  Years  of  Imperial¬ 
ism  in  France.”  The  first  Napoleon  was 
probably  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  one 
sense  about  the  greatest  man  of  modem 
tiine.s.  He  wrote  his  name  on  Europe  in 
lines,  all  of  which  were  large  and  deep, 
and  some  of  which  will  be  indelible.  He 
changed  the  face  of  a  whole  continent, 
and  modified  the  character,  as  well  as  car- ' 
ried  captive  the  imagination  and  affections 
of  a  whole  people.  Coming  forth  at  the 
end,  and  as  the  result,  of  the  most  startling 
and  upsetting  convulsion  that  has  been 
w'itnessed  for  many  centuries,  he  “  closed” 
the  Revolution  by  completing  and  de. 
veloping  it.  He  educed  order  ont  of 
chaos ;  he  establi.shed  a  government 
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singular  strength  and  stability,  and  one 
which  might  have  been  permanent  but  for 
his  own  errors  and  enormities;  and  he 
framed  and  enacted  a  code  of  laws  which 
none  of  his  foes  or  successors  have  ever 
wished  to  supersede,  and  which  has  l)een 
voluntarily  adopted  and  retained  over  a 
large  part  of  Europe.  In  military  matters 
he  was  as  great,  or  even  greater.  He  en¬ 
tirely  transformed,  by  his  own  genius,  the 
whole  system  of  tactics  and  the  whole  art 
of  war;  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
hostilities  on  a  scale  hitherto  unparalleled ; 
he  moved  larger  armies  than  ever  before 
known  ;  he  visited  as  conqueror  every 
capital  on  the  Continent;  he  overthrew 
and  ejected  two  dynasties  besides  that  of 
France;  he  created  a  number  of  new  tri¬ 
butary  kingdoms;  and  he  never  lost  a 
battle  till  his  last.  It  may  be  said,  too, 
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■with  a  tnith  rare  in  such  cases,  that  “  alone 
he  (lid  it.”  He  used  other  men  with  sin¬ 
gular  skill,  and  appropriated  their  work 
with  singular  unscrupulosity ;  but  he  was 
himself  the  originator  and  master-mind  of 
all  that  was  effected.  Lastly,  though  he 
laid  upon  his  countrymen  burdens  pre¬ 
viously  unaj)proached,  and  lavished  their 
blood  and  treasure  with  a  heartless  pro¬ 
digality  till  then  unknown,  yet  his  memory 
is  still  adored  by  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  ;  it  still  acts  upon  Frenchmen  as  a 
sort  of  resistless  and  intoxicating  spell ; 
and  of  millions  among  them  it  may  be 
said  that  Napoleon’s  name  is  the  only  one 
they  know' — their  sole  conception  and  em- 
bo(iiment  of  all  that  is  glorious  and  mighty. 
We,  his  fiercest  and  most  resolute  antag¬ 
onists,  are  obliged  to  confess  that  he  tasked 
our  utmost  ])owers,  and  was  the  most 
formidable  foe  \t’ho  ever  menaced  our 
supremacy  —  for  fifteen  years  w’e  made 
head  against  him,  yet  scarcely  g.ained  one 
foot  of  solid  ground  ;  and  W’c  at  last  only 
subdued  him  because  his  owm  gigantic 
blunders  synchronized  with  the  a]»pear- 
ance  of  the  one  great  ca])tain  England  has 
prodiKjed  during  this  century.  The  most 
cynical  historian  is  compelled  to  admit 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  vulgarities ‘.and 
crimes,  he  is  about  the  grandest  and  most 
colossal  figure  that  stands  out  upon  the 
canvas  of  the  world’s  career — a  “King  of 
Men,”  as  to  whose  m.agnificent  endow¬ 
ments  and  achievements  there  can  be  no 
controversy  and  no  doubt. 

With  his  nephew,  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French,  the  case  is  very  difterent. 
The  second  Napoleon,  like  the  first,  suc¬ 
ceeded  a  revolution,  and  raised  himself  on 
the  ruins  of  a  republic.  He,  too,  has  re¬ 
stored  and  maintained  order ;  has  made 
France  rich  and  powerful ;  has  w'on  great 
battles  with  great  slaughter;  has  mate¬ 
rially  modified  the  state  of  Europe ;  has 
crushed  and  kept  down  all  domestic  foes 
and  all  rebellious  elements.  Yet  no  one 
calls  him  great ;  few'  have  believed  in  his 
durability ;  many  close  observers  despised 
him  to  begin  with,  and  despise  him  still ; 
his  very  ability  is  still  a  matter  of  discus¬ 
sion  lioth  as  to  its  character  and  its  ainotmt ; 
from  the  outset  of  his  career  he  has  been 
regarded  as  a  meteor  that  might  any  day 
vanish  into  smoke:  in  1850  the  common 
talk  w'as,  “  All,  ?a  ne  durera  pas  six  mois;” 
in  1 862  the  common  talk  is  still :  “  Ah, 
nous  verrons  bientot  la  fin.”  No  one 
seems  to  realize  the  fact  that  Napoleon  the 


Second  has  already  lasted  as  long  as  N.a’ 
poleon  the  First.,  jirodiu^ed  effects  almost 
as  great  and  jierhajw  more  lasting,  and 
displayed  in  some  respects  (piidities  as  re- 
m.arkable  and  yet  more  rare.  Yet  this  is 
the  bare  truth.  The  first  Napoleon  had 
a  fourteen  yeai's’  lease  of  power.  He  be¬ 
came  First  Consul  in  December,  1700,  and 
Consul  for  life  not  long  after ;  and  he  was 
elected  Emperor  in  May,  1804,  and  he  ab- 
dic.ated  in  April,  ISl-^.  The  present  Napo¬ 
leon  also  has  held  power  for  umrteen  years. 
He  was  chosen  President  in  1848  ;  he 
made  himself  President  for  ten  years,  and 
virtually  supreme,  by  the  coxip  d'etat  in 
DecemWr,  1851,  and  was  ])rocIaimed  Em¬ 
peror  tow'ards  the  close  of  1 852.  It  is  now 
the  end  of  1862,  and  he  is  on  the  throne 
still,  and  to  .all  appearances  more  firmly 
established  there  than  ever.  Ho  has  al¬ 
ready  reigned  as  long  as  the  mightiest 
autocrat  and  compieror  whom  modern 
history  h.as  seen.  Such  a  position  so  long 
maintained  assuredly  indicates  not.able 
qualities  of  some  sort  in  the  man  w’ho 
holds  it.  If  not  to  be  explained  by  singu¬ 
lar  intellectual  or  moral  endowments,  the 
explanation  must  lie  in  cireumstances  and 
combinations  yet  more  singular.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  ascertain,  with  the  help  of  the 
book  before  us,  what  Louis  Na|>oleon  h.as 
.achieved  since  he  Ix'came  supreme,  and  to 
what  ])ersonal  (pialities  those  .achievements 
indisputably  testift'. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  political 
ability  and  greatness.  There  is  the  sur- 
p.assing  g^iius  th.at  jnirsues  one  aim  fanat- 
ic.ally  desired,  and  seized  almost  by  force* 
— by  force  of  will  combined  with  force  of 
talent.  This  shines  forth  most  in  mili¬ 
tary  enterprise.  This  was  the  character 
of  the  genius  of  the  first  Napoleon.  There 
is  another  sjiecics  of  .ability,  which  only 
occasionally  ri.ses  to  the  dignity  of  what 
w'e  c.all  genius,  but  which  is  even  rarer, 
and  not  unfrequently  more  successful  in 
the  end — th.at,  namely,  which  consi.sts  in 
steady  and  clearly-conceived  aims,  in  the 
sagacity  to  see  the  means  by  which  they 
can  most  surely  be  obtained  ;  in  the  thor¬ 
ough  comprehension  of  those  surrounding 
influences,  whether  in  the  character  of 
men  or  the  circumstances  of  the  time.s, 
which  affect  the  chances  of  failure  or  suc¬ 
cess  ;  in  the  p.atience  that  waits  long  for 
favoring  conjunctures;  in  the  mental 
modesty  ^so  to  sf>e.ak)  which  watches  and 
uses  the  tide  instead  of  arrogantly  making 
head  against  it ;  in  the  quick  appreciation 
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of  obstacles,  wliich  teaches  what  to  recoil 
before,  and  what  to  override  ;  in  the  self- 
coniiiiand  w’hich  forbids  passion  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  interests  distinctly  seen,  or  with 
plans  deliberately  laid.  This  is  the  char¬ 
acter  of  raind  which,  in  our  judgment,  has 
maile  the  j)re8ent  Emperor  of  the  French 
what  he  is.  Slow,  meditative,  and  ol)- 
serv.ant,  long  years  of  adversity  and  cap¬ 
tivity,  spent  for  the  most  part  in  reading 
and  solitary  thought,  enabled  him  thor¬ 
oughly  to  grasp  and  fathom  two  subjects 
— the  character  and  wants  of  the  French 
nation,  and  the  operations  necessary  to 
secure  his  own  iiower  and  establish  his 
own  dynasty.  Ilis  instinctive  popular 
sympathies  helpeil  him  largely  with  the 
first,  and  his  cold  and  concentrated  selfish¬ 
ness  with  the  second.  He  understands 
the  French  character,  because  he  shares 
many  of  its  weaknesses  and  desires ;  and 
he  is  so  bent  ujKin  retaining  empire,  that 
he  has  an  almost  supernatjiral  susceptibili¬ 
ty  to  dangers  which  menace  it.  Ilis  uncle 
fell  because  he  had  no  moderation,  and 
because  his  violent  pride  and  passions  ut¬ 
terly  obscured  his  reason.  The  nephew 
will  never  run  into  these  errors  or  ex¬ 
cesses.  With  far  smaller  natural  powers 
than  his  uncle,  with  not  one  tithe  of  his 
commanding  genius,  ho  has  far  more 
general  information,  far  cooler  and  closer 
observation,  far  juster  ajipreeiation  of 
men  and  circumstances,  and  incomparably 
greater  self-control. 

In  the  first  jdace,  he  resolved  that,  at 
all  events,  he  would  not  be  overthrown, 
like  so  many  of  his  jnedecessors,  by  a 
]»opular  insurrection  in  the  capital.  To 
this  end  he  has  transformed,  or  is  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  transforming,  the  whole  of  Paris. 
The  day  of  successful  barricades  is  past 
forever.  The  great  centers  of  discontent 
and  enieutes,,  the  impenetrable  dark  nar¬ 
row  streets  and  courts,  where  the  enemies 
of  the  Goverjmient  of  the  hour  and  the 
enemies  of  all  society  used  to  congregate 
.and  plot,  and  whence  they  issued  forth  on 
their  chaotic  errand,  have  been  ne.arly  all 
invaded  and  destroyed,  and  splendid 
straight  milit.ary  roads,  under  the  name 
of  “  Houlevards,”  driven  through  the 
dens  of  crime  .and  the  fastnesses  of  org.an- 
ized  tumult  and  rebellion.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  enceinte  and  the  detached  forts 
which  surround  I’aris  are  now  nearly 
completed ;  so  th.at  henceforth  the  army 
must  always  be  master  of  the  situation, 
and  the  man  who  wields  that  army,  if 


only  he  bo  resolute  and  it  be  faithful, 
must  be  master  of  France. 

To  secure  the  fidelity  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  this  army  was  therefore  the 
next  point;  and  to  this  Louis  Napoleon 
Inas  applied  himself  with  a  steadiness  and 
sagacity  so  remarkable  .as  fully  to  merit 
the  success  it  has  obtained.  Before  he 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  the  French  sol¬ 
dier,  raised  by  conscription  and  serving 
only  seven  years,  (unless  during  contirtu- 
ous  periods  of  war,)  had  scarcely  time  to 
become  a  separate  class  :  he  meddled  with 
politics ;  he  shared  the  sentiments  of  his 
fellow-iKjasants  and  artis.ans;  he  looked  to 
.an  early  retirement  into  the  bosom  of  his 
fiunily  ;  and  after  a  short  period  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  of  discipline,  he  was  ag.ain  ab¬ 
sorbed  among  the  people.  Two  results 
ensued :  the  esprit  de  corps  was  not 
strong  enough  or  enduring  enough  to 
coiKjuer  the  esprit  de  classe,  when  the  two 
came  into  collision ;  and  hence  the  fre- 
(juent  oce.a8ion8  on  which  the  troops  fr,a- 
ternized  with  the  mob,  and  set  their  offi¬ 
cers  at  defiance ;  and  every  year  returned 
into  civil  life  thousands  of  men  whose 
military  training,  skill  in  organization,  and 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  arms,  made 
them  most  formidable  leaders  or  consti¬ 
tuents  of  insurrectionary  movements  ;  and 
hence  the  insurgent  mobs  of  Paris  and 
Lyons  were  the  most  ett'ective  and  dan¬ 
gerous  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
system  was  accompanied  with  other  dis- 
adv.antages. 

“  The  pressure  of  the  Crimean  w’ar  be¬ 
came  an  additional  motive  for  planning  a 
reform  of  the  whole  system.  It  was  the 
first  war  on  a  large  scale  since  the  em¬ 
pire;  and  in  spite  of  the  good  will  .and 
naturiil  capability  of  the  French  soldier,  it 
showed  the  drawlwicka  of  a  military  sys¬ 
tem  b.ased  wholly  on  conscription :  young 
soldiers,  weak  in  body,  were  found,  even 
in  the  best  case,  but  poor  substitutes  for 
trained  troops  in  the  strength  of  man¬ 
hood.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1855, 
therefore,  a  law  apjK'ared  which  modified 
considerably  the  position  of  the  soldier, 
and  which  is  tending  to  alter  completely 
the  character  of  the  French  army.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  1 832,  which  regulates 
the  conscription  up  to  this  day,  the  annual 
contingent  is  furnished  from  the  young  men 
who  have  completed  their  twentieth  year.” 
The  decreed  number  are  drawn  by  lot,  cer¬ 
tain  exemptions  being  established  by  law. 
“  Besides  these  cases  exempt  by  law, 
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every  one  was  allowed  to  find  a  substitute 
at  his  own  expense.  This  system  had 
great  inconveniences  for  the  families  as 
well  as  for  the  army.  The  remplacement 
became  a  trade  of  the  worst  description, 
in  which  all  kinds  of  devices  Mere 
practiced  to  defraud  the  families ;  there 
M  as  fradulent  substitution  of  names,  or 
the  substitute  deserted,  or  M  as  found  in¬ 
capacitated  for  military  service  ;  and  the 
fatnily,  Mhich  Mas  responsible  to  the 
State,  had  to  pay  the  fine  several  times 
over.  On  tlie  other  hand,  tl  is  system 
brouglit  into  the  army  a  number  of  scamps, 
Mho  M  ere  difiicult  to  nian.nge,  and  exer¬ 
cised  a  pernicious  influence  on  their  com¬ 
rades.  This  Mas  so  generally  the  case, 
that  a  substitute  M'as  almost  always  looked 
upon  as  a  suspicious  character. 

“The  LaM"  of  1855  abolishes  substitution 
altogether,  and  establishes  exemption  in- 
ste:ul.  Every  one  M'ho  is  called  to  serve 
can  now  secure  exemption  by  paying  the 
.-sum  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  the 
family  is  then  relieved  from  all  responsi- 
■bility.  Tlie  money  is  paid  into  the 
■Cause  de  la  Dotation  de  tArmee^  M  hich 
t.akes  upon  itself  to  supply  the  corre- 
BjKmding  number  of  men  by  voluntary 
•enlistment  and  the  reenlistment  of  old 
soldiers.  Soldiers  actually  in  service  can 
ilikeM’ise  get  discharged  l>y  paying  a  fixed 
sum  for  each  remaining  year  they  M’ould 
have  to  serve.  The  sum  fixed  for  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  M’hole  seven  years  of  service 
as  2500  francs,  and  250  for  each  year  the 
soldier  has  to  complete.  The  bounty  for  ' 
enlistment  is  2000  fr.anc8,  and  for  terms  of 
less  than  seven  years  280  francs  a  year.  .  ; 
.  .  In  order  to  favor  still  more  the  reen¬ 
listment  of  old  soldiers  and  non-commis- , 
sioned  officers,  they  receive  additional  p.ay,  ■ 
increasing  from  10  to  50  centimes  a  day,  ; 
after  the  second  and  third  reengagements.  ' 
To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  time  of 
service  M'hich  entitles  to  a  pension  has  i 
l)een  reduced  from  25  to  20  years ;  that 
•every  year  of  campaign  or  garrison  in  ! 
Algeria  reckons  for  two  years’  service ;  ! 
Sind  that  the  mkdaiUe  militaire,  founded  ! 
in  1 852  for  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  I 
officers,  gives  an  annuity  of  100  francs. 

“  For  the  generality  of  M'orkmen,  peas¬ 
ants,  or  artisans,  then,  who  feel  a  vocation 
for  military  serx’ice,  the. army  now  offers 
the  means  of  retiring  betM’een  thirty-five 
and  forty  years  of  age,  M’ith  a  competency 
sufficient  to  live  upon.  At  thirty-six,  a ! 
man  who  is  tolerably  lucky  may  have  his  I 
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capital  of  0000  francs  besides  his  pension ; 
and  if  his  conduct  has  entitled  him  to  the 
medal,  he  may  have  .altogether,  it  is  reck¬ 
oned,  700  or  800  francs  a  year. 

“Xumbers  m  UI  Ix'St  prove  the  influence 
of  these  arrangements.  According  to  the 
rejwrt  of  the  Caisse,  at  the  close  of  1850 
the  voluntary  enlistments  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  amounted  to  62,398,  and  the 
reenlistments  to  81,212.  It  need  scarcely 
be  remarked  hoM'  much  this  tends  to  alter 
the  French  army,  M'hich  loses  every  year 
more  its  character  of  a  conscript  force,  to 
become  one  of  voluntary  aixl  professional 
soldiers.  It  is,  of  course,  too  large  to  rely 
exclusively  on  voluntary  enlistment  for 
maint.aining  it;  but  the  strong  mixture  of 
this  element  contributes  not  a  little  to 
raise  its  v.aliie  in  the  field,  and  its  reli¬ 
ability  at  home  .as  a  iiillar  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  difterence  already  aj)- 
peared  in  the  Mar  in  Italy  as  compared 
Mith  that  in  the  Crime.a,  .and  will  every 
day  make  itself  more  felt.  The  number 
of  conscripts  who  purchase  exemption, 
too,  is  rapidly  increasing.  From  10  per 
cent  in  1850,  it  rose  to  18  in  1858,  and  to 

I  27.}  l>er  cent  in  1850  ;  M'hen  out  of  140,000 
men  called  out,  not  less  than  38,325  M  ere 
exonerated.” 

'  Xor  is  this  all  that  Louis  X.apolcon  has 
done  to  favor  the  army  and  attach  it  to 
him.self.  He  h.as  devoted  nmch  time  and 
attention,  and  great  sag.acity  as  M  ell,  to 
its  reetjuijtinent  .and  im])rovement.  Every 
ncM'  invention  or  contrivance  Mhi<’h  pro¬ 
mises  to  augment  either  the  comfort  or 
efficiency  of  the  soldier  has  been  cordially 
M  elcomed  and  energetically  furthered  by 
him.  He  has  provided  it  for  con«iuest,  he 
has  led  it  to  glory,  he  has  inscribed  the 
names  of  new  victories  on  the  standards 
of  every  regiment,  and  he  has  made  en¬ 
listing  and  ciimpaigning  .as  sure  a  road  to 
the  competence  and  ea.se,  so  dear  to 
Frenchmen,  as  almost  any  civil  c.alling. 
He  has  made  an  imperial  army ;  and  it 
will  be  stnangc  indeed  if  he  be  not  .able  to 
count  upon  it  in  his  hour  of  need. 

Rut  Louis  Xapoleon,  on  asstnning  su¬ 
preme  poMer,  kncM'  perfectly  Mell  that  it 
M’ould  not  .ansM  er  his  purpose  to  rely  on 
the  army  princip.ally  or  alone.  •  It  M-.as 
essential  that  he  should  conciliate  the  suf¬ 
frages  and  secure  the  M  illing  support  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  classes  of 
the  French  n.ation.  It  M’as,  of  course, 
vain  to  hope  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
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Lejjitiniists,  who  could  never  reufurd  him 
as  any  tliin"  but  an  upstart  and  a  usurper ; 
of  the  Orleanists,  wlioin  he  had  super¬ 
seded  ;  of  the  Hepiihlicans,  wiiose  creation 
he  had  crushed,  and  whose  theories  he 
had  trampled  under  foot ;  or  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  any  section,  since  he  had  taken 
away  the  occupation  of  them  all.  But  it 
was  still  open  to  hitn  to  satisfy  the  wants, 
to  allay  the  fears,  to  flatter  the  passions, 
and  to  stimulate  and  direct  into  tiarmless 
ajid  ))rofitable  channels  the  activity  and 
enerjxy  of  the  peasant,  the  oiwrier  an<l  the 
bourrjHoift — three  classes  which  constitute 
amoiif;  them  j)robal)ly  thirty^ve  out  of 
the  thirty-six  millions  of  the  numerical  po¬ 
pulation  of  France.  Xow  all  these  have 
their  chief  desires  in  common  ;  they  all 
love  wealth,  advancement,  aiid  national 
glory.  The  peasant  is,  above  all  things, 
anxious  to  be  secured  in  the  possession  of 
his  little  property,  to  have  a  prospect  of 
augmenting  it,  and  to  fin<l  a  lucrative  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  savings  which,  with  such 
infinite  pains  and  self-denial,  he  is  always 
scraping  together.  The  ouvrier  is,  above 
all  things,  anxious  for  steady  employment 
and  enhanced  wages,  such  as  shall  enable  j 
him  to  enjoy  life  as  he  goes  along,  and 
in  his  turn  to  become  a  proprietor  at 
last.  The  hmryeois  makes  an  idol  of  or¬ 
der,  security,  and  commercial  prospm-ity  ;  j 
he  desires  as  the  summum  bonum  a  gov-  i 
ernment  strong  enough  to  keep  down  so¬ 
cialists  and  emeittkrs^  ojien  -  handed  and 
imaginative  enough  to  stimulate  specula¬ 
tion,  to  develop  industry,  and  to  evploiter 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  corrupt  and  8[)endthrift  enough 
to  multiply  those  snug  jobs  and  small  lu¬ 
crative  civil  oftices  wliicfi  are  so  worshij)- 
cd  and  striven  after  by  the  most  place¬ 
hunting  people  in  Europe.  Employment 
for  the  artisan,  security  and  profitable  in¬ 
vestments  for  the  peasant, an  increase  in  the 
number  and  the  pay  of  functionaries,  and 
promising  sjieculations  and  golden  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  middle  classes  —  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  knew  well  that  if  he  could  give 
these,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  of  for¬ 
eign  influence  and  glory  to  gratify  the 
national  vanity,  he  would  have  established 
his  throne  on  the  surest  of  all  foundations. 
He  knew  also  that  as  a  rule  the  French  long 
to  be  governed  rather  than  to  govern  them¬ 
selves — to  lie  governed  well,  to  be  governed 
resolutely,  to  lie  governed  much.  lie  was 
determined  they  should  feel  no  deficiency 
on  this  score,  and  he  saw  that  by  tuniing 


all  the  national  activity  into  the  channel 
of  material  well-being,  and  by  a  judicious 
manipulation  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  country,  he  could  satisfy  at  once,  and 
in  combination,  all  the  three  classes  of  the 
community,  on  whose  hearty  and  zealous 
adhesion  the  stability  of  his  position  must 
depend.  He  set  himself  vigorously  to 
work  to  attain  these  objects  ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  economical  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  means  employed,  or  of  the 
financial  dangers  wliich  his  system  has  in¬ 
curred,  we  can  not  deny  that,  thus  far  at 
least,  he  has  most  signally  succeedeil. 

When  he  arrived  at  jiower,  the  state  of 
the  population  in  all  the  great  towns  was 
menacing  and  jiorilous  in  the  extreme. 
Paris,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  Lyons,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Uonen,  swarmed 
with  work-]»eople  only  jiarti-ally  and  fitful¬ 
ly  employed,  imbued  with  the  wildest 
dreams  and  doctrines  of  socialism,  and 
ready  for  any  outbreak.  The  droit  an 
travaiV'  was  their  cry.  But  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  work  for  them,  and  it  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find,  or  make  any.  The  ateliers  na- 
tionaur  had  proved  a  disastrous  f.iilure, 
and  had,  indeed,  only  increased  the  mis¬ 
chief  and  the  danger.  One  of  the  very 
first  steps  of  the  new  Emperor  was  to  take 
this  matter  courageously  in  hand.  He  or¬ 
ganized  a  scheme  of  public  works  on  a 
scale  hitherto  undreamt  of,  and  which  even 
yet  are  still  incomplete.  He  determined 
to  rebuild  a  large  part  of  Paris,  and  not  a 
little  of  some  other  chief  cities.  As  we 
have  already  mentioned,  he  has  done  this 
in  a  manner  to  promote  another  of  his  ob¬ 
jects —  that  of  the  military  subjugation 
of  the  nietrojKilis.  Workmen  in  stone 
and  mortar,  and  in  all  subsidiary  trades, 
soon  found  ample  employment  and  im¬ 
proving  wages  ;  and  as  occupation  in¬ 
creased,  discontent  and  political  excite¬ 
ment  died  away.  But  the  question  pre¬ 
sents  itself :  “  How  was  money  found  for 
all  these  undertakings,  which  could  only 
be  partially  and  remotely  remunerative  ?” 
The  municipalities  everywhere  were  en¬ 
couraged  and  aided,  perha[>s  we  may  even 
say  commanded,  to  employ  their  revenues, 
and  even  to  mortgage  their  future  means, 
in  the  cause.  A  few  particulars,  having 
reference  to  the  case  of  Paris,  may  enable 
us  to  comprehend  the  modus  opernndi. 
The  ordinary  municipal  income — derived 
from  the  octroi.,  or  taxes  on  all  articles  of 
consumption  entering  the  town,  and  from 
certain  other  sources — was,  in  1858,  about 
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£3,000,000 ;  it  is  now  rather  more  than 
£4,000,000.  The  ordinary  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  on  the  debt  incurred,  do 
not  exceed  £2,800,000.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  and  has  l)een  for  many  years,  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  which 
in  the  aggregate  since  1852,  according  to 
our  author,  has  amomited  to  £10,416,- 
000.  In  addition  to  this,  £8,000,000  more 
have  been  borrowed,  .and  throe  or  four 
more  millions  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
land,  m.ateri.als,  etc.  Altogether,  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  the  whole  series  of  works, 
when  completed,  may  be  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  millions  sterling,  toward  which 
the  state  has  engaged  to  pay  two  millions 
from  time  to  time  as  the  works  proceed. 
Last  year  its  contribution  was  £250,000. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  this  aid,  and  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  city,  the  expenses 
incurred,  though  enormous,  will  not  be 
ruinous. 

The  disturbance  created  by  the  sudden¬ 
ness  and  the  extent  of  the  demolitions 
and  reconstructions  has,  however,  been 
very  great,  and  has  given  rise  to  consider¬ 
able  outcry.  The  numlier  of  individu.als 
inconvenienced  by  their  forced  displace 
ment  has  been  large,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  shopkeepers  have  even  been  ruin- 
e<l.  Kents  have  risen  enormously — a  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  bourgeoisie.^  the  propri¬ 
etors  and  middle  classes,  have  j)rofited 
largely,  but  by  which  the  ouvrier  and  the 
employe,  who  have  been  driven  outside 
the  barriers  in  search  of  chea|)er  lodgings, 
h.ave  suffered  much.  The  influx  of  stran¬ 
gers,  and  the  general  prosjM'rity,  also,  have 
caused  a  great  augmentation  in  the  price 
of  all  articles  of  consumption.  Hut,  as  a 
rule,  profits  and  w'ages  have  risen  even  j 
more;  so  that  all  except  the  possessors  of 
fixed  incomes  are  better  off  than  formerly, 
and  are  proportion.ately  contented.  The 
advance  m  the  wages  of  the  artissvns  is 
calculated  to  be  not  less  than  forty  per 
cent.  In  addition  to  this,  the  (rovern- 
ment  has,  as  we  all  are  aware,  interposed 
on  two  or  three  occasions  to  reduce  and 
equalize  the  price  of  bread  and  butcher’s 
me.at  in  Paris,  in  a  fashion  that  to  Eng- 
ishmen  and  free-traders  se<*ms  quite  mon¬ 
strous  and  inadmissible ;  at  one  time  em¬ 
powering  the  distributors  of  these  ne¬ 
cessaries  to  continue  a  high  price  longer 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  in 
order  to  indemnify  themselves  for  forced 
sales  at  inadequate  remuneration ;  at  an¬ 
other  time  actually  subsidizing  them  in 
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some  fancied  ratio  to  their  alleged  losses 
or  diminished  gains.  But  in  France,  where 
every  one  looks  to  the  Government  for 
every  thing,  these  .anomalous  proceedings 
cre.ate  no  surprise  or  condemnation :  on 
the  contrary,  the  jieoyile  consider  them  as 
very  proper,  and  would  blame  (iovern- 
ment  for  neglecting  them.  The  result  of 
the  whole  is,  that  the  working-classes  in 
the  capit.al  .and  in  other  gre.at  cities  of 
France  have  never  been  so  uniformly  well 
off  .as  during  the  ten  years  of  the  ImjK*ri.al 
regime. 

Nor,  in  judging  of  the  propriety  and 
the  cost  o^  these  j)roceedings,  must  we 
lose  sight  of  one  imj>ortant  fact,  to  which 
the  writer  we  are  criticising  (<tr  nither 
using)  draws  special  attention.  There 
are  no  poor-rates  in  France.  The  |M)or 
there,  if  unemployed,  are  depen<lent  for 
subsistence  purely  upon  casual  charity  or 
Goveniment  assistance.  The  aid  rendered 
by  the  Government  is  almost  always  in 
the  form  of  public  works,  usually  works 
of  real  and  obvious  utility.  With  us  the 
chief  jiart  of  the  sum  expended  goes  in  the 
maintenance  of  paujwrs  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
moralizing,  and  not  always  necessary,  idle¬ 
ness.  And  if  it  Iw  the  case,  as  our  .author 
.affirms,  that,  including  loans  to  distressed 
manufacturers,  allotments  for  vicinal  roads, 
j  subsidies  to  “  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,” 
j  and  to  “  Soeietes  de  Secours  Mutuel,”  the 
improvement  and  reconstruction  of  cities, 
the  cre.ation  of  harbors,  the  reclamation  of 
waste-lands,  etc.,  the  total  sum  expended 
in  any  one  year  by  the  Imperial  (iovern- 
ment  has  never  exceeded  three  million 
five  hundre<l  thousand  pounds,  we  certain¬ 
ly  are  not  entitled  to  reproach  it  Avith  ex¬ 
travagance.  The  annual  sum  levie<l  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  poor,  county,  and 
other  rates,  is  upward  of  eleven  million 
pounds,  of  which  six  million  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  is  spent  actually  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  that  is,  in  a  mode  which 
vields  no  return  Avhatever.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  French  mode  of  keeping  the 
l.abfiring  el.ass  from  want  and  starvation 
and  despair  is  far  cheaper,  if  not  so  sys¬ 
tematic,  as  o>ir  own. 

The  Emj)eror  has  likewise  contrived  to 
hit  the  fancies  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
peasant  even  more  completely  than  those 
of  the  artisan.  The  agricultural  French¬ 
man  is  eminently  conservative,  thrifty, 
and  saving.  Ilis  first  passion  is  to  secure 
his  small  property — perhaps  only  half  an 
acre  and  a  wretched  coltJige.  His  second 
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is  to  aticrment  it,  and  to  rise  in  the  world. 
For  this,  he  toils  early  and  late,  lives  with 
the  frugality  of  an  anchorite,  and  denies 
himself  all  costly  pleasures.  As  a  ^)ropri- 
etor  he  has  a  mortal  dread  of  socialistic 
doctrines  and  disturbances.  How  strong 
and  how  prevalent  is  this  feeling  was 
shown  by  the  conservative  and  almost 
anti-republican  cbaracter  of  the  members 
sent  up  from  all  rural  districts  to  ibe  Con¬ 
vention  and  National  Assembly  of  1848. 
As  a  striving  and  hoarding  animal,  the 
jH*asant  is  above  all  things  anxious  to  find 
safe  and  jtrofitable  investments  for  the 
small  sums  which  he  is  constantly  scraping 
together.  In  1851,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a 
univers.al  terror  of  socialistic  insurrections 
perva«le<l  France.  A  saturnalia  of  plun¬ 
der  was  by  many  believed,  and  believed  I 
with  the  most  absolute  sincerity,  to  be  j 
imminent.  The  danger  may  have  l>een 
ex.aggerated ;  the  dread  may  have  been 
unreasonable,  and  may  even  have  been 
cunningly  fostered  to  assist  sinister  de¬ 
signs.  Hut  as  to  the  existence  of  the  one 
and  the  intluence  of  the  other  there  can  be 
no  dispute.  The  moment  Louis  Napoleon  j 
vaulted  into  the  throne  both  ceased,  as  if  | 
by  magic.  The  fashion  in  which  he  ban- 1 
died  the  reins  of  ^lowcr  gave  confidence  j 
instantaneously.  Every  one  felt  that  he  I 
was  one  who,  whatever  else  he  might  do  { 
or  permit,  would  at  least  protect  ))ro|M*rty  j 
against  lawless  outbre.aks;  an<l  was  per- 1 
fectly  competent  to  do  so.  “  Society  was  j 
saved  the  humble  peasant,  as  much  as  j 
the  rich  millionaire — in'rhaps  even  more —  | 
breathed  freely  once  again,  and  no  longer 
trembled  for  his  little  terre  or  his  scanty  | 
hoard.  No  wonder  the  ruler  who  wrought 
this  change  became  popular  at  once.  Hut 
the  Emjjcror  did  more.  Previously  the 
French  peasant  had  no  means  of  investing 
his  hard-earned  savings  except  in  the  pur- 
ch.ase  of  hand,  which  was  always  difiicult 
and  always  costly.  This  absence  of  lu¬ 
crative  investment  for  small  sums  had  ! 
caused  the  price  of  land  to  be  enormously  j 
enhanced — so  that  in  some  parts  of  France  j 
it  did  not  yield  above  one  per  cent  interest  | 
to  the  purchaser.  Ix)uis  Napoleon  ended 
this  state  of  things.  Hy  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  railways  and  commercial  a.ssocia- 
tions  he  did  much  ;  but  by  his  “  open 
loan”  system  he  did  far  more.  No  ruler 
ever  borrowed  so  recklessly  as  he  has  ; 
done ;  but  at  the  same  time  no  one  ever  | 
borrowed  with  so  rare  and  successful  a 
sagaenty.  Before  his  time,  Government ' 


loans,  in  Fmnce  as  in  England,  Mere 
tendered  for  as  a  M’hole  by  great  capi¬ 
talists,  and  by  these  distributed  at  a  j»re- 
mium  among  their  friends  and  customers. 
Louis  Napoleon  alloM*ed  every  man  to  in¬ 
scribe  himself  for  the  smallest  sums,  (one 
hundred  francs,  and  even  less  if  M'e  re¬ 
member  right,)  and  even  gave  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  poorer  subscribers.  Nom’,  as 
every  French  m.an  feels  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  in  the  poMer  of  the 
(iovernment,  and  in  the  security  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  stock,  and  as  the  terms  of  the 
ncM’  loans  gave  four  or  five  per  cent  inter¬ 
est,  every  ])easant  had  at  once  a  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  investment  for  his  moderate 
savings  not  only  ottered  to  him,  but,  by 
the  skillful  arrangements  ordered  by  the 
Emperor,  brought  home  to  his  very  dour. 
The  ett'ect  Avas  astonishing,  and  most  in¬ 
structive.  The  secret  hoards  of  France 
were  brought  out  M'ith  eagerness,  and  every 
one  M’as  amazed  to  see  how  vast  they 
were:  four  or  five  times  the  amount  M  anted 
was  subscribed  for ;  and  every  holder  of 
rentes  became  of  necessity  a  firm  friend 
and  .anxious  upholder  of  the  Government, 
M'hose  creditor  he  M'as.  It  became  clear 
that  the  Emperor  might  draw  nearly  any 
sums  he  Manted  from  the  same  source, 
and  that  the  more  he  borroM’ed,  the 
stronger  he  M’ould  groM'. 

Even  this,  however,  does  not  exhaust 
all  the  service  which  the  Em|x*ror  ren¬ 
dered  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  culti¬ 
vator  of  the  soil.  The  establishment  of 
railway.s,  the  iiicrea.sed  commercial  activity 
of  the  country  generally,  and  the  demand 
for  labor,  caused  by  the  vast  building 
operations  set  on  foot  in  Paris  and  else- 
M’here,  had  a  very  notable  influence  on 
agricultural  wages.  The  surplus  rural 
]K)pulation  M’.as  drained  away  into  the 
large  towns,  and  employed  there  in  enter¬ 
prises  which,  even  when  not  remunerative 
to  their  undertakers,  always  paid  the 
h.andicraflsmen  well ;  sometimes  even  more 
than  the  surplus  emigrated,  and  in  certain 
districts  hands  for  field-operations,  espe¬ 
cially  about  harvest-time,  were  actually 
scarce.  Thus  the  M’ages  of  agricultural 
labor,  and  the  price  of  agricultural  ]»ro- 
duce,  rose  together;  and  the  poor  culti¬ 
vator  cea-sed  to  regard  the  incre.a.se  of  his 
family  M’ith  the  same  dism.ay  as  formerly. 
Prosperity  and  M’ar,  in  combin.ation,  put 
an  end  to  the  dreaded  redundancy. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  sagacious 
energy  of  the  Emperor  has  done  for  the 
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middle  classes.  Tlie  French  bourgeois^  j 
whether  tradesman,  merchant,  manufac- 1 
turer,  or  capitalist,  has  always  been  re-  j 
markable  for  two  characteristics — a  great  j 
desire  to  make  money,  and  a  still  greater  j 
desire  not  to  lose  it.  Speculative  and  ^ 
gambling  by  temperament,  when  excited  j 
he  had  none  of  the  Yankee  daring;  liis  , 
caution  perpetu.ally  kept  his  enterprise  in  ' 
check.  Louis  Na])()leon  set  himsidf  ener-  j 
getic.ally — and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  delibe¬ 
rately  and  “  of  imilice  aforethought” — to 
stimulate  the  second,  and  to  dissipate  the  j 
first.  He  resolved  to  arouse  to  the  utmost  j 
the  national  longing'  for  material  pros- . 
perity ;  to  employ  the  whole  bourgeoisie ; 
m  material  undertakings,  so  as  to  leave  j 
them  no  time  or  t.aste  to  think  of  politics.  I 
He  has  pursued  his  purpose  with  the  most  [ 
unscrupulous  audacity — but  also  with  no 
ordinary  measure  of  sagacity,  and  with  the  , 
most  marvelous  success.  He  has  trans- 1 
formed  the  whole  face  of  France,  and  would  i 
almost  seem  to  have  transmuted  some  of, 
the  most  salient  features  of  the  F'rench  char¬ 
acter.  The  desire  to  be  rich  seems  to  have, 
for  a  time  at  least,  superseded  every  other ;  j 
and  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of! 
glory  to  have  fallen  into  cotnparative  I 
abeyance.  j 

As  to  the  means  which  the  Emperor  j 
has  employed  to  obtain  this  end,  there  will  j 
be  much  variety  of  opinion.  Some  may 
have  been  indefensible,  some  may  have 
been  hazardous;  but  the  result  of  the 
whole  has  been  startlingly  great.  He 
began  by  an  enormous  Government  ex¬ 
penditure.  Besides  public  works,  he  J 
spent  vast  sums  on  both  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  infused  unwonted  activity  into 
all  the  subsidiary  industries  occupied  in 
feeding  these,  esjiecially  into  iron-foundries 
.and  engineering  establishments.  The  out¬ 
lay  consequent  on  the  Crimean  and  Italian 
wars,  while  it  w.asted  much  of  the  national 
funds,  made  countless  private  fortunes, 
and  employed  countless  workmen.  We 
are  not  going  to  drag  our  readers  through 
a  multitude  of  figures,  which  may  be  in¬ 
complete,  and  are  sure  to  be  perplexing.  | 
Our  author  gives  as  the  result  of  lus 
analysis,  that  in  eight  years  the  Govern¬ 
ment  spent  on  .an  average  fifteen  millions 
sterling  more  than  the  regular  reveuue — 
yet  that  revenue  was  upwards  of  sixhj 
millions.  On  the  whole,  we  may  6.afely 
ea&imatu  that  the  Emperor  has  spent 
£150,000,000  of  the  n.ational  money,  over 
aad  above  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  in 


stimulating  and  developing  the  national 
enterprise.  Much  of  this  sum  no  doubt 
has  been  wasted  or  misapplied,  but  much 
also  has  l>een  jirofitably  sjieiit.  It  has  at 
le.ast  given  France  some  glory,  and  such 
an  army  and  n.avy  as  together  cannot  be 
matched  in  the  world. 

But  it  has  done  more  than  this.  Under 
the  im]x*rial  regime^  the  foreign  trade  of 
Fr.-ince  has  increased  as  rapidly  as  our 
own.  In  1851,  the  aggregate  imports 
•and  exports  were  only  £112,000,000.  In 
1859,  the  last  year  before  the  new  tariff, 
they  had  reached  £200,000,000.  Consider 
wh.at  an  immense  development  of  every 
kind  of  prtHl action  and  interchange  is  im¬ 
plied  in  these  figures.  The  rapid  growth 
of  commercial  as.sociations  is  another  indi 
cation  of  the  same  marvelous  change.  In 
1846,  there  were  2747  of  these  registered  ; 
during  the  Bevolution  they  fell  oft’  to  151 1  ; 
they  are  now  nearly  5000.  Formerly 
capit.al  was  scarce  in  France  for  any  un¬ 
dertakings  except  the  safest  and  most 
lucrative ;  now  it  seems  to  be  ready  for 
any  enterprise  —  even  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  gigantic  loan-societies,  the  Credit 
Fourier,  and  Credit  Mobilier^  are  an- 
swcriible  for  much  of  this.  On  the  whole, 
we  believe  these  are  well  managed;  but 
few  Englishmen  of  business  can  look  at 
either  their  proceedings  or  their  constitu¬ 
tion  without  a  shudder. 

The  present  railVvay  system  of  France, 
which  has  done  such  wonders  both  to  de¬ 
velop  the  resources  and  to  utilize  the 
capital  of  the  country,  is  maiidy  due  to 
the  ImfKM-ial  (iovernment  —  partly  to  its 
management,  partly  to  its  pecuniary  aid. 
The  old  system  had  been  complicated  and 
clumsy  in  the  extreme ;  the  State  paid  for 
part  of  the  work,  the  departments  or  com¬ 
munes  for  jiart,  and  the  company  for  the 
residue. 

“Invested  in  1852  with  full  powei’s 
of  opening  extraordinary  credits  for 
the  construction  of  the  large  railway 
net-work  decreed  in  1842,  the  Imperial 
Government  gradually  reversed  the  whole 
system  of  its  predecessors.  The  ])ractice 
of  constnicting  and  working  railways  at 
the  exj>ense  of  the  Government  w.as  from 
the  outset  condemned,  and  measures  t:iken 
at  once  to  form  companies  to  take  oft*  the 
hands  of  Government  those  lines  which 
were  its  pro[)erty.  Although  the  idea  of 
I  an  ultimate  reversion  of  all  the  principal 
railways  to  Government  was  not  given  uj» 

I  iu  theory,  the  uniform  graut  of  a  ninety- 
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nine  years’  lease  to  the  companies,  instead 
of,  as  before,  half  that  period,  or  even  less, 
was  virtually  giving  them  a  right  of  pro¬ 
prietorship.  All  companies  were  recon¬ 
structed  on  this  basis.  Liberal  terms  were 
given  V)Otli  to  the  companies  which  took 
the  Government  lines  and  to  the  old  ones, 
which  were  still  under  large  obligations 
for  outlays  made  by  Government,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  condition  was  imposed 
that  they  should  greatly  extent  their  re¬ 
spective  lines.  .  .  .  Government  subven¬ 
tions  were  not  .altogether  stojiped,  but  they 
w'ere  every  year  more  reduced.  From 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  outlay,  their 
former  proportion,  they  gradually  sank  to 
twenty  per  cent  and  les.s,  until  in  1867, 
when  a  large  construction  of  branch  rail- 
w.ays  (t\)ur  thousand  miles)  was  decreed, 
subventions  were  in  most  cases  drop|»ed, 
and  a  guarantee  of  4.65  j)er  cent,  as  inter¬ 
est  and  sinking  fund  on  a  certain  maximum 
of  expense  for  fifty  years,  was  adopted 
•as  the  rule.  If  the  revenues  of  the  old 
lines  exceeded  a  certain  sum  per  mile,  the 
surplus  was  to  be  applied  as  part  of  the 
guarantee  stipulated  by  the  Government 
for  the  new  branch  lines;  if  these  latter 
should  at  any  time  yield  more  than  the 
guanmtee,  the  surplus  was  to  Ihj  used  to 
re|)ay  the  sums  expended  by  Government 
as  guarantee;  .and  after  1872  all  revenues 
of  old  and  new  lines  beyond  a  fixed  sum 
were  to  be  shared  with  Government.  The 
system  of  direct  »ubvcntion8  w,as  only 
kept  up  ill  exceptional  cases,  where  the 
Government  was  sjiecially  interested,  from 
military  or  other  motives  ;  but  taking  all 
this  together,  it  is  calculated  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  exjienses  borne  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  these  branch  lines  amounts  to  no 
more  than  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds  per  kilometer,  or  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  outlay,  against  four 
thousand  pounds  per  kilometer,  or  thirty 
per  cent,  which  had  been  the  average  on 
the  oltl  lines.  By  these  means  a  complete 
revolution  h.as  within  the  last  ten  years 
been  effected  in  the  French  railway  system. 
They  have  changed  their  character  as 
Government  concerns,  and  have  become 
private  enterprises.  The  effect  of  this 
em.ancip.ation  is  plainly  visible  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  railways  have  made  since  that 
time.  From  twelve  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in  1851,  they  had  risen  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year  to  above  five  thousand 
miles ;  and  tLis  result  has  been  achieved 


at  about  one  h.alf  the  cost  entailed  on  the 
Government  by  the  former  system.” 

By  similar  means,  by  judicious  stimulus 
and  occasional  aid,  the  other  means  of 
communication  in  France  have  bet'n  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  To  say  nothing 
of  canals,  it  is  calculated  that  thirty-three 
millions  of  francs  are  now  annually  spent 
on  Imperial  highways,  forty-eight  millions 
on  departmental,  and  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  on  communal  or  vicinal  roads.  A 
good  deal  of  this  is  directly  trace.able  to  a 
sort  of  gentle  pressure  exercised  by  the 
authorities,  assisted  by  careful  loans.  The 
commercial  treaty  with  England  was  an¬ 
other,  and  a  couivageous  stej),  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  stimulating  and  setting  free  private 
enterprise,  on  the  consequences  of  which, 
however,  it  is  too  early  to  speak.  On  the 
whole,  the  success  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
filling  the  M’hole  mind  of  middle-class 
F ranee  with  the  p.assion  for  money-making 
has  been  astonishing.  The  drawback  has 
been,  that  the  gambling  s])irit  has  been 
fo8ter(*d  in  nearly  the  same  r.atio  as  the 
spirit  of.  legitimate  enterprise  and  indus¬ 
try,  and  honesty  has  not  been  tauglit  either 
by  precept  or  example.  The  feveri.sh  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  Bourse  is  a  sad  set-off 
.against  the  activity  of  the  shipping  ports 
and  the  railw.ay  office.  We,  however,  who 
remember  Hudson,  must  not  be  too  severe 
upon  the  age  and  nation  which  has  to  be 
.ashamed  of  ^Mires  and  his  judges. 

Now  if,  in  all  the  matters  on  which  we 
have  touched,  we  may  be  of  0}>inion  th.at 
the  hand  of  the  (Government  has  been  too 
visible  and  too  active — which  undoubtedly, 
according  to  English  notions,  has  been 
the  case — we  must  bear  in  mind  th.at  in 
France  the  ])eople  have  .always  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  to  the  Government  for 
every  thing;  that  they  have  little  initiative^ 
that  though  a  most  org.anizable,  they  .are 
not  a  self-organizing  race;  .and  if,  as  the 
writer  we  are  reviewing  is  convinced,  the 
persistent  aim  of  Louis  Napoleon  has 
been  to  arouse  and  supplement,  and  not  to 
supersede,  individual  enteri)rise,  we  must 
admit  that  in  these  matters  he  contrasts 
most  favorably  with  all  his  predecessors.* 


•  Our  author  maiDtains  also  that  the  Emperor 
has  not  only  produced  far  greater  effects  in  this 
directioD  tlian  his  forerunners,  but  has  produced 
them  at  less  cost.  “  Taking  both  ordinary  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenses  together,  a  sum  of  £52,Ot‘H),- 
000  represents  the  ‘  leaven’  used  up  by  Imperialism 
in  ten  years  for  stimulating  national  enterprise 
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Certain  it  is,  that  in  every  thing  relating 
to  commercial  policy  his  views  are  incom¬ 
parably  soun<ler,  wider,  more  lilK*ral,  and 
more  courageous,  not  only  than  those  pre¬ 
valent  among  Frenchmen  generally,  but 
than  those  entertaine<l  by  the  cleverest 
statesmen  of  any  previous  rijiinr.  On 
all  such  subjects  he  is  as  far  ahead  of 
(iiiizot  and  Thiers  as  Pitt  was  ahead  of 
Fox,  or  as  Sir  liobert  Peel,  at  the  close  of 
his  career,  was  ahead  of  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Melbourne. 

At  home,  then,  the  Emperor,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  and  in  the  process  and 
►erhaps  for  the  ptirpose  of  consolid-ating 
lis  own  power,  has  insured  the  posses¬ 
sions,  utilized  the  savings,  and  improved 
the  condition  of  the  peasant.  He  has  in¬ 
creased  the  earnings,  pacifie<i  the  minds, 
directed  the  energies,  and  absorbtHi  the 
surjdiis  numbers  of  the  OMcrtcr  class.  He  j 
has  aroused,  concentrated,  and  turned  to  ; 
profit  the  enter])ri8e  and  love  of  money  of 
the  mercantile  and  industrial  boxirgeoisie. 
He  has  doubled  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  quadrupled  its  railways. 
He  has  brought  both  army  and  navy  to  a 
pitch  of  perfection,  both  in  equipment  } 
and  extent,  never  b<‘fore  re.achcd  —  not  | 
even  by  his  uncle.  And  he  has  done  all  1 
this  at  a  money  cmi  which  is  enormous  no  ; 
doubt,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  detuned 
excessive,  if  tve  regard  either  the  results 
achieved  or  the  cap.ability  of  the  country 
to  afford  it.  It  is  probable  that  he  has 
not  spent,  one  year  with  another,  more 
than  one  tliird  of  the  annual  accumulations 
of  the  people.  The  savings  of  France — 
that  is,  the  aggregate  surplus  of  every 
boiiy’s  income  over  every  body’s  expendi¬ 
ture,  after  the  ordinary  taxes  have  been 
paid — are  estimated  by  some  economists 
as  high  as  fifty  million  pounds.  The 
Emperor  has  not  borrowed  and  spent  an¬ 
nually  more  than  fifteen  million  pounds ; 
and  not  all  even  of  this  sum  has  been  un¬ 
productive.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
cost  of  the  Empire  to  France  is  another 
question  altogether,  on  which  we  shall 
have  a  w’ord  or  tw’o  to  say  presently. 
Hut  first  let  us  cAst  a  very  brief  glance  at 
what  the  Emiieror  has  done  abroad. 

Next  to  pleasure  and  the  means  of  it — 
sometimes  even  before  either — the  love 
of  glory  has  been  the  ruling  passion  of 
Frenchmen.  Partly  from  vanity,  partly 

and  promoting  national  prosperity,  against  a  sum 
of  £68,000,000  laid  out  in  the  ten  years  previous” 


from  arrogance,  partly  from  desire  for 
power,  partly  from  a  thirst  for  excite¬ 
ment,  ])artly  from  a  consciousness  of  pi*- 
culiar  capacity,  they  love  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  war,  and  to  dictate  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  F ranee  so  long  gave 
the  law  to  Europe,  that  she  h.os  almost 
learned  to  believe  that  it  is  her  s)K*cial 
function  and  her  inalienable  right.  When 
Louis  Napoleon  came  to  the  throne,  he 
was  not  only  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
gratifying  this  national  sentiment,  but  he 
actually  shared  it  in  a  very  large  measure. 
He  sympathized  with  the  nation  in  its  rest¬ 
lessness,  in  its  fancy  for  distinction,  in  its 
mania  for  meddling  and  for  grandeur. 
He  might,  had  he  yieldetl  without  moder¬ 
ation  or  sagacity  to  his  own  and  his  pco- 
jile’s  passions,  h.ave  set  all  Europe  in  a 
blaze,  and  lost  both  his  country  and  him¬ 
self.  He  might  have  made  a  dash  at  the 
“natural  boundaries”  of  France,  and  pan¬ 
dered  to  the  national  jealousy  and  grudge 
toward  h^ngland.  The  n.ation  wouhl  have 
applauded  and  backed  him  in  both  pro- 
•  eedings.  He  did  neither.  He  was  rest¬ 
less  certainly,  and  kept  all  around  him  in 
hot  wafer;  but  he  has  assiduously  cult i- 
vateil  the  friendship  and  good-will  of  Eng¬ 
land,  has  made  some  s.acrifices,  has  l>orne 
some  vexations,  and  has  risked  some  po¬ 
pularity  by  doing  so.  He  has  not  been 
generous  where  the  ilistribution  of  fame 
.and  glory  was  concerned :  perhaps,  as  a 
French  ruler,  he  could  not  afford  to  run 
so  counter  to  the  national  weakness  as  to 
be  so.  He  has  not  always  been  truthful 
in  his  de.alings  with  us,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland  ;  but  it 
can  not  be  said  that  he  has  exceeded  the 
usual  insincerity  of  diplomatic  intercourse; 
and  compared  with  the  French  statesmen 
who  preceded  him,  all  our  ministers,  we 
believe,  admit  that  he  m.ay  even  be  term¬ 
ed  fair  and  honest.  He  has  been  a  princi- 
p.al  in  two  desperate  and  bloo<ly  wars;  but 
assuredly  it  is  not  for  England  to  blame 
him  in  either  case,  for  in  the  Crimean  war 
he  was  our  ready  and  energetic  ally,  and 
in  the  It.ali.an  war  he  aided  and  m.ade  vic¬ 
torious  a  cause  which  we  had  at  heart 
more  than  any  other.  He  joined  us  in  our 
Chinese  exj»edition,  and  dragged  us  into 
his  Mexican  one ;  and  though  our  (iovern- 
ment  has  been  compelled  to  disajiprove 
his  proceedings  in  the  latter  case,  and  to 
withdraw  from  all  participation  in  them, 
yet  many  sagacious  Englishmen  are  com- 
jielled  to  admit  th.at  he  took  a  w  ider  and 
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pot.nder  view  than  Lord  Russell  of  what 
was  necessary  ;  and  hold  that  pood  both 
to  Mexico  and  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to 
Atnerica,  may  be  the  result.  The  issue  of 
his  two  preat  wars  has  Iwcn  both  plorious 
to  France  and  beneficial  to  Europe.  We 
say  notbinp  as  to  his  motives  in  tmdertak-  ^ 
inpeither,nothinp  as  to  certain  proceedinps 
in  the  course  of  them,  notbinp  as  to  bow 
far  his  secret  intentions  may  have  been 
overrule<i  for  pood ;  but  it  can  not  bt*  denied 
that,  since  his  uncle’s  overthrow,  no  two 
political  events  have  be<‘n  so  sipnally  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
nropress.  The  check  and  humiliation  of 
Ru.ssia  relieved  (irerniany  from  its  most 
overshadowinp  terror,  and  deprived  (ler- 
man  despots  of  their  prand  refupe  and  re¬ 
source  ;  it  rescued  Europe  from  a  weipht 
which  was  always  thrown  into  the 
wronp — that  is,  the  anti-popular  scale,  ami 
whose  precise  value  could  not  be  estimat- 
c<l,  and  was  therefore  proportionately  the 
more  formidable.  The  war  with  Austria 
in  1859 — whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
lawlessness  of  its  oripin,  or  the  selfish  and 
abortive  end  which  so  stained  and 
dwarfed  its  prandeur — did  what  no  pre¬ 
vious  kinp  or  conqueror  had  ever  done — 
it  made  Italy  a  kinpdom ;  it  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  power  and  monarchy  in 
Europe;  for  thouph  Louis  Napoleon  did 
not  do  all  that  has  been  done,  and  has  not 
done  all  that  he  should  do,  yet  most  un¬ 
questionably  notbinp  could  have  been 
done  Avithout  him.  He,  even  more  than 
cither  ('avour  or  Garibaldi,  may  claim  to 
Ik*  the  founder  of  Italian  unity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  for  if  they  were  the  miisfe 
cousantes  he  was  the  ranm  sine  qva  non. 
We  need  not  pive  him  any  credit  for 
popular  sympathies  or  penerous  aspira 
tions ;  we  need  not  pive  him  as  much 
credit  as  many  do  for  width  or  depth  of 
political  vision  :  still  the  fact  remains, 
that,  in  the  two  preat  M’ars  which  have 
sipnalized  his  reipn,  in  pivinp  glory  to 
France  he  has  also  done  pood  to  the 
worhl.  He  has  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Euroj>e,  and  added  enormously  to  its 
taxation  ;  but  he  has  given  indefinite  pos- 
siliilities  to  one  people;  and  a  country,  a 
future,  the  realization  of  a  noble  dream, 
and  freedom  from  a  crushing  tyranny,  to 
another.  It  ii^  given  to  few  rulers  thus  to 
win  fame  and  gratitude  by  a  single  stroke 
— to  do  good  while  doing  wronp — to 
scatter  priceless  blessings  to  uncounted 
millions,  while  meditating  and  pursuing 


only  their  own  advancement,  but  medi¬ 
tating  and  pursuing  this  with  sagacity 
and  insight. 

Rut  the  power  of  doing  all  these  things 
— of  performing  all  these  magnificent 
achievements  abroad,  and  eliciting  all 
these  lucrative  results  at  home — has  l>een 
pained  at  the  cost  of  the  political  jiar.alys- 
is  of  the  nation ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  by  ])andering  to  and 
taking  advantage  of  that  weary  longing 
after  political  lethargy,  which  tvas  the 
consequence  of  the  tierce  struggl''s  and 
the  unsatisfactory  results  of  preceding 
vears.  ]\Iore  than  this  it  would  ne  scarce¬ 
ly  fair  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  Louis  Na- 
polcftn.  Passing  over  the  perjury  and 
violence  through  which  he  bounded  to  the 
throne — for  which  morality  can  grant  no 
absolution — it  is  not  quite  true  to  say 
that  he  crushed  the  jiolitical  lilicrties  of 
the  nation.  The  numlK‘r  of  those  who 
were  willing,  or  thought  it  worth  while, 
to  strike  a  blow  in  their  defense  was  so 
infinitely  small ;  the  numlier  of  those  who 
deemed  the  surrender  of  them  a  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  security  and  peace  was  so 
incomparably  large  ;  the  acclamation  with 
which  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  people — 
numerically  reckoue<l,  as  every  thing  has 
long  been  reckoned  there — then  or  short¬ 
ly  after  ratified  all  the  Emperor’s  acts, 
and  signed  away  their  own  individual 
freedoms  and  responsibilities,  was  so 
prompt  and  so  universal — that  he  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  more  th.an  of  law¬ 
lessness  in  interpreting  the  national  de¬ 
sires,  and  skillful  egotism  in  turning  them 
to  his  own  purposes.  That  he  has  suited 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation  more  thor¬ 
oughly — understood  them  more  intimate¬ 
ly — hit  their  fancies,  mastered  their  inter¬ 
ests,  done  their  leork,  incom|iarably  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  of  their  jirevious  rulers,  ad¬ 
mits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt  whatever. 

He  undertook  to  do  all  their  political 
business  for  them,  on  his  own  terms  and 
in  his  own  way ;  and  they  were  too  sick 
of  their  own  blunders  not  to  be  thankful  i 

to  him  for  the  offer.  This  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  crushing  and  keeping  j 

down  the  liberties  of  a  struggling  and  as¬ 
piring  people.  As  a  matter  of  political 
as  ajiart  from  personal  morals,  the  ques¬ 
tion  very  much  resolves  itself  into  this : 
whether  the  wishes  of  the  cultivated  and 
educated  few,  or  of  those  of  the  numerical  | 

majority,  are  to  be  deferred  to  in  the  es-  I 

tablishing  of  the  government  and  institu-  : 
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tions  of  a  country?  Tfiat  nearly  tlie 
whole  elite  of  the  French  nation — those  to 
whom  politics  was  a  liberal  profession, 
those  to  whom  political  philosophy  was  an 
earnest  and  cherished  study,  those  who 
think  and  who  wouhl  fiiin  write  and  8[)eak 
on  political  ipiestions — arc  opjmsed  to  the 
EnifK'ror,  and  have  been  suppressed  and 
reduced  to  virtual  slavery  by  him,  is  in¬ 
disputably  true.  And  those  whose  creed 
it  is — as  it  is  ours — that  the  intelliijence  of' 
a  country  and  not  its  uneducated  masses  j 
ought  to  govern  and  decide,  will  condemn  j 
him  .as  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin. } 
lint  this  has  never  been  the  creed  of| 
Frenchmen  since  the  great  transformation 
of  1789 — and  yet  only  by  the  adherents! 
and  on  the  principles  of  this  creed  can  the  : 
autocracy  of  Lotiis  Xapoleon,  independ- 1 
ent  of  its  genesis,  he  held  a  usurpation  or  I 
a  tyranny.  Equality  and  universal  suf- ! 
frage  —  two  fatal  errors — are  the  wor- i 
shiped  ideas  of  the  (iallic  mind  ;  and  these  ! 
have  consecrated  and  enthroned  the  Em- 1 
peror.  And  actions  must  be  judged  | 
mainly  by  the  standard  of  ethics  and  belief 
in  the  nation  which  commits  them — politi-  j 
cal  actions  more  than  any  other.  More¬ 
over,  holding  the  doctrine  that,  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  law,  the  more  educated  classes  of  a  na- ' 
tion  ought  to  bear  rule,  and  that  the  will 
of  an  atitocrat  and  the  will  of  a  democra¬ 
cy  are  both  injurious  foundations  for  civil 
polity — we  are  bound  to  say,  that  if  any 
experience  could  shake  our  conviction 
in  the  habitual  soundness  of  this  doctrine, 
it  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  great  body 
of  the  educated  French  politicians  during 
the  last  forty-live  years,  both  when  in  pow¬ 
er,  when  in  opposition,  and  when  in  tem¬ 
porary  subjugation  and  .abeyance.  From 
the  year  1815  till  the  year  1848,  the  whole 
of  their  j>aliamentary  history  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  sparkling  display  of  incapacity 
for  either  constitutional  government  or 
lofty  statesmanship  —  an  incapacity  the 
more  sad  and  incurable  because  it-  w-.as 
moral  rather  th.'n  intellectual.  Petty  pas¬ 
sions,  fierce  and  yet  small  factions,  in- 
s<atiable  desire  for  unchecked  power,  in¬ 
ability  to  compromise  or  share,  notions  of 
public  morality  low  in  home  .affairs,  un¬ 
generous  in  foreign  questions,  and  almost 
always  narrow,  selfish,  and  unworthy  — 
these  nearly  sickened  and  wore  out  the 
advocates  of  middle -class  rule.  If  we 
look  only  at  three  subjects — but  throe  very 
significant  ones — w’C  shall  be  obliged  to 
confess,  with  surprise  and  mortification. 
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that  the  French  proletaire  and  the  Etnpe- 
ror,  his  nominee,  seem  capable  of  wiser 
instincts  and  nobler  sentiments  than  either 
Orle.anists,  or  Legitimists,  or  Hepublic.-m 
statesmen  —  than  either  (iuizot,  Thiers, 
Chateaubriand,  or  Cavaignac.  The  men 
w’hom  we  have  named,  and  nearly  all 
whom  they  represent,  could  never  either 
feel  fairly  toward  (ireat  Britain,  or  .abstain 
from  pandering  to  the  hatred,  envy,  and 
suspicion  of  her,  which  lie  so  deej»  in  the 
heart  of  the  French  nation;  few  of  them 
could  ever  think  or  speak  of  Italian  lilwr- 
ty  witliout  contempt  and  disgtist  ;  and 
none  of  them  would  have  ventured  even 
to  conceive  such  a  measure  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  England.  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  h.as  steadily  kept  friends  with  Eng¬ 
land,  and  can  appreciate  her  ;  he  has  some 
sympathy  with  Italy,  and  has  served  her 
splendidly,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations 
of  “liberal”  politicians;  and  he  has  inau- 
gur.ated  something  like  free-trade.  And 
the  masses  have  .accepted  his  policy  in 
the  first  case  and  the  last,  and  heartily 
and  disinterestedly  applauded  it  in  the  se¬ 
cond. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  even  now  he 
is  not  willing  to  give  a  larger  measure  of 
jmlitical  freedom  to  his  Cliambers  than 
either  the  people  approve,  or  than  the  lib¬ 
eral  politicians  deserve,  or  are  able  to  use 
w'ell.  The  factious  virulence  of  temper, 
and  the  absence  of  any  wide  or  sound 
views  of  national  policy,  disjdayed  in  the 
more  recent  discussions  in  the  Corps  Le- 
gisl.atif,  were  sources  of  bitter  grief  and 
disappointment  to  all  friends  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  institutions.  The  best-disposed  mon¬ 
arch  c.an  scarcely  be  expected  to  concede 
enlarged  privileges  to  deputies  who  use 
all  that  he  does  concede  to  attack  the  very 
foundations  of  his  power ;  especially  when 
he  may  be  pardoned  for  the  conviction 
that  they  are  both  less  sagacious,  less  lili- 
eral,  and  less  generous  than  himself.  The 
writer  before  us  draws  a  most  graphic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  entire  stagnation  of  all  ])olitical 
life  in  France ;  nor  does  he  profess  to  see 
any  symptoms  of  its  revival. 

“  I'he  longer  the  search,  and  the  more 
earnest  the  seeker,  the  deeper  will  be  the 
disappointment  and  the  sadness.  Ten 
short  ye.ars,  and  all  is  forgotten,  or  re¬ 
membered  only  to  be  cursed  and  laughed 
at.  The  artisan  who  once  listened  with 
j  devotion  to  the  public  reading  of  the  j).a- 
per  in  his  atelier,  and  who  might  have 
I  given  lessons  in  politics  to  many  a  member 
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of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  now  cares  no 
more  almut  politics  than  tlie  tool  he  han¬ 
dles.  He  has  a  vague  sympathy  for  Italy, 
because  he  admires  the  man  of  the  people, 
(iaribaldi  the  pure,  and  because  it  is  the 
French  army  which  ‘  made  ’  Italy.  The 
bourgmis  is  frightenetl  at  the  very  word 
politics,  and  reads  piously  his  semi-ofticial 
j)ajH‘r,  from  which  he  tries  to  gather  what 
the  Emj)eror  is  going  to  do  next.  Of  the 
upper  classes,  the  great  mass  care  only 
for  telegrams  from  abroad,  and  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  Monitrur,  as  influencing  the 
quotations  of  the  Exchange.  Politics  im¬ 
ply  change  and  disturbance,  hence  risks 
ami  losses ;  they  have  been  already  the 
cause  of  much  misery  in  the  world,  and 
above  all  in  France.  Let  t«s  guard 
ourselves  against  all  further  temptation. 
Ilesides,  politics  are  a  social  “  bore  free¬ 
dom  a  dangerous  illusion,  which  is  easily 
caught  by  the  mob  and  turned  against 
their  betters,  ll.ather  the  rule  of  one  man 
than  that  of  the  masses.” 

It  is  |)os8ible  that  this  political  lethargy, 
as  a  tempor.ary  and  transition -ph.ase  of 
French  national  life,  may  not  be  without 
its  serviceable  influence.  It  may  give 
popular  p.assious  time  to  subside,  factious 
enmities  time  to  die  aw.ay,  wearietl  public  ; 
feeling  time  to  restore  its  elasticity,  and  , 
arise  refreshed  by  its  slumber.  It  may  ; 
give  sounder  notions  of  economy  and  gov-  j 
ernment  an  opportunity  to  take  root  in 
the  nation’s  mind  by  the  close  observation  ’ 
of  an  entirely  now  regime.  The  various  j 
jiarties  who  see  what  they  have  all  lost  by  I 
their  insatiable  and  intolerant  thirst  for  ^ 
an  undivitled  monopoly  of  jiower  may  j>os- 1 
sibly  learn  from  their  common  catastrojdie  : 
those  essons  of  moderation  ami  of  com- ; 
promise  without  which  all  constitutional 
government  is  absolutely  and  forever  hop^^  j 
less.  An  era  of  8t,agnation,  succeeding  to 
c’l  era  of  such  aimless  and  ceaseless  agita-  j 
on,  may  afford  the  jieojile  the  interval 
of  rest  necessary  to  recover  its  tone.  The 
enormous  develojunent  of  material  wealth 
and  comfort  may  render  peace  more  wel¬ 
come,  by  rendering  war  more  disturbing 
and  more  ruinous.  The  nation.al  charac¬ 
ter  may  undergo  a  permanent  modific.ation,  j 
which,  without  rendering  it  more  estima¬ 
ble  or  more  lofty,  may  render  it  less  ex¬ 
ternally  mischievous.  But  it  is  impossible  i 
for  the  most  resolute  optimist  to  conceal 
that  this  refreshing  slumber  and  this  con¬ 
tingent  gain  are  being  purchased  at  a 
price  which,  viewed  from  any  moral  stand- 1 
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point,  must  be  held  to  bo  enormous.  This 
price  is  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  soul  of  the  nation  is  concentrated 
upon  money -njaking,  and  upon  money¬ 
making  rather  by  speculation  than  by  so- 
I  ber  ami  plodding  industry.  The  spirit  of 
stock-jobbing — than  which  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  devil  more  dernoRilizing — has  seiz¬ 
ed  upon  all  classes,  and  has  l)een  unscru¬ 
pulously  fostered  l)y  the  Imperial  entour¬ 
age.  “  The  almighty  dollar  ”  has  grown 
I  to  be  almost  as  omnipotent,  and  quite  as 
much  worshiped,  in  France  as  in  America, 
j  In  the  second  place,  the  Imperial  system 
has  made  it  necessary  to  govern  with  in- 
I  ferior  tools,  and  to  raise  oidy  third-rate 
j  men  to  high  place.  The  ablest,  the  proud¬ 
est,  and  the  jairest  minds  of  France  na- 
!  tur.ally  refused  to  serve  under  a  rule  so 
I  inaugurated  and  so  directed.  The  clever- 
1  est  statesmen  and  the  most  experienced 
I  administrators  declined  to  obey  a  master 
I  whose  selfish  aims  they  clearly  detected,  but 
whose  superior  ability  they  did  not  recog¬ 
nize.  Indepentlent  thinkers,  with  marked 
individualities,  and  strong  convictions,  and 
precise  jiurposes,  would  not  submit  to  be- 
I  come  the  mere  clerks  and  instruments  of 
I  an  Emperor  who  consulted  no  one,  defer¬ 
red  to  no  one,  and  thought  out  every 
thing  for  himself.  Honorable  ptiliticians, 
with  characters  to  lose,  and  names  which 
they  valued  far  above  any  Bimaparte,  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  join  either  the 
Court  or  the  Government  of  a  man  who 
had  no  moral  jirincijiles  and  no  nobility  of 
soul ;  M’ho  might  drag  them  through  any 
mire,  and  cover  them  with  any  shame  ; 
and  who,  if  glory  was  to  Ikj  gathered, 
would  want  it  all  for  himself.  The  Em- 
)eror  was,  therefore,  by  the  necessity  of 
lis  position  and  his  desires,  driven  to  em- 
]>loy  and  surround  himself  with  prefects 
and  proconsuls  who  could  help  him  little, 
and  were  certain  to  degrade  him  much, 
and  with  whom  no  great  or  noble  men 
would  choose  to  be  mixed  up.  Hence  the 
sad  and  injurious  spectacle  presented  to 
the  world  of  a  regime  cstablisliing  and 
imaintaining  its  siqiremaoy  in  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  our  day,  from  which  yet 
every  thing  that  is  eminent  in  that  nation 
for  virtue, ability, or  fame,  stands  resolutely 
and  reprovingly  aloof. 

In  the  third  place,  whatever  profit  the 
strength  and  lucrative  sagacity  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  rule  may  bring  to  ranee,  has  been 
jmrehased  by  a  torpor  of  the  n.ationaI 
intellect  almost  amounting  to  paralysis. 
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Freedom  is  the  very  soul  and  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  all  mental  activity  and  literary 
achievement.  If  thought  and  speech  are 
fettered  in  any  direction,  they  grow  dead 
in  all.  If  one  field  is  prohibited,  they  re¬ 
tire  from  the  rest.  If  debarred  from  the 
loftiest  .and  most  spirit-stirring  subjects — 
and  such  are  unquestionably  those  which 
de.al  with  questions  of  government  and 
Boci.'il  onler  —  feebleness  and  stagnation 
spread  over  their  efforts  in  all  other  lines. 
It  is  so  now  in  France:  there  is  little  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  no  greatness,  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  life  of  the  nation  ;  and  its  degeneracy 
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is  not  more  shown  in  its  generjil  sterility 
than  in  the  character  of  the  scanty  ))ro- 
geny  to  which  it  does  give  birth.  More¬ 
over,  great  literary  efforts,  worthy  intel¬ 
lectual  achievements,  can  only  spring  from 
aspirations  after  some  noble  purpose  or 
faith  in  some  good  cause  ;  and  both  faith 
and  aspiration  seem  alike  dead  in  France. 
There  are  doubtless  some  who  keep  their 
light  trimmed  and  their  lamp  buniiiig,  but 
thev  do  so  in  the  secrecy  and  silence  of 
their  own  soul. 

[to  be  comclcded.] 
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ICELAND  AND  ITS  PHENOMENA.* 


Of  old,  Iceland  was  almost  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  mythical  island  in  unknown 
waters.  Whether  Pytheas,  a  Marseillais 
adventurer,  mentioned  by  Strain),  really 
touched  there  or  not,  is  a  geographic.al 
puzzle  ;  and  whether  Virgil  by  his  T/lfiina 
Thule  meant  Iceland  or  the  Shetland  Isles, 
is  as  uncertain  to  us  as  it  probably  w’jis  to 
himself.  Certain  it  is,  that  only  within  a 
period  comparatively  modern  have  the 
almost  boundless  lava-deserts  and  lofty 
snow-fields  of  this  mysterious  region  be¬ 
come  the  dwelling-place  of  civilized  men. 

As  to  its  physical  constitution,  Iceland 
is  a  huge  accumulation  of  volcanic  matter. 
It  is  a  cold,  solidified  testimony  to  .the 
fierce  energies  of  internal  fires.  Like  a 
ray  or  blackened  cinder,  it  stretches  its 
esolate  mass  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ever- 
swelling  seas.  At  first,  the  island  seems 


•  TTte  Oxonian  tn  Iceland;  or,  Xotee  of  Tracel  in 
that  Inland  in  the  Summer  of  1860,  mth  Glanete  at 
Icelandic  Folk-Lore  and  Saffoe.  By  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Metcalfe,  M. A.  London;  1861. 

Iceland :  it*  Volcanoee,  Oeyeen,  and  (Jlaciert.  By 
Charles  Forbu,  Couimander  R.  N.  London  : 
I860. 

A  Tour  in  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1861.  By 
E.  T.  Holland.  B..A.  (One  of  the  Cimptere  in 
Peak*,  Pome*,  anl  Olacier*:  being  Excurvions  by 
Meuiber*  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Second  SerltE 
London :  1862.) 


to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  volcanic 
cone,  forced  upward  in  defiance  of  the  na¬ 
tural  downward  pressure  of  fathom  upon 
fathom  of  ocean.  Fire  and  water  were 
here  in  continual  strife — the  fire  furiously 
impelling  its  molten  lavas  tow.ard  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea —  the  water  unceasingly 
rolling  its  deluges  upon  the  unsubdued 
fire  beneath  it.  In  the  course  of  years 
mile  after  mile  of  lava  was  piled  up,  and 
the  ever-added  lieds  of  scoriie  rose  one 
upon  another,  like  an  immense  vitrified 
fort,  whose  frowning  battlements  main¬ 
tained  themselves  against  all  assaults  of 
waves  and  temjiests,  icebergs  and  earth- 
c^akes.  The  accumulative  processes  went 
on,  until  a  deeply  founded,  and  now  im¬ 
movable,  territory  was  established  in  mid¬ 
ocean,  e.xtending  over  some  forty  thousand 
square  miles,  and  exceeding  by  about  one 
fifth  the  area  of  Ireland.  The  fire  has 
mastered  the  w'ater  ;  but  the  fiery  product 
is  still  and  forever  surrounded  by  the  tem- 
jiestuous  forces  of  its  opponent. 

To  liken  the  exterior  to  some  familiar  ob¬ 
ject,  we  mav  8,ay  that  it  resembles  a  flat,  as¬ 
cending  arcL,  having  a  crowning  elevation 
of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  above 
the  sea.  To  cause  this  elevation,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  former  volcanic  activity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  thousands  of 
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volcanic  craters  must  have  burned  and 
erupted  for  an  un reckoned  number  of  cen¬ 
turies.  Tlie  deep  and  narrow  fiords  which 
indent  the  coast  on  all  sides,  and  allow  the 
sea  to  run  up  for  miles  toward  the  inte¬ 
rior,  were  probably  formed  by  numerous 
lava  -  streams,  which  oritrinally  radiated 
from  a  common  submarine  center,  and 
were  afterward,  at  various  epochs,  im- 

i) ellcd  upward  to  their  present  position. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  little  beside 
one  vast  lava-desert,  partly  varied  with 

j) erennial  ice-mountair)8.  The  latter,  lo¬ 
cally  named  Yukutls,  or  Jokulls,*  are  the 
most  interesiitig  feature  to  the  traveler, 
and  will  be  presently  referred  to  in  parti¬ 
cular.  Lava  and  ice  tojjether  occupy  at 
least  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  island,  and 
the  districts  so  covered  are  now,  and  pro-  j 
bably  will  continue  to  be,  uninhabited.  | 
Neither  blade  of  welcome  fjrass,  nor  even 
hard  and  stunted  bush,  relieves  the  death¬ 
like  solitude.  The  traveler  ranjjes  through 
a  theater  of  great  conflagrations,  blasted 
with  flames,  scorched  up  with  fiercest 
heats,  and  covered  with  cinder-like  blocks 
that  can  neither  yield  nor  hold  fresh  wa¬ 
ter.  The  coast  is  marked  by  many  marshy 
districts,  which  in  other  countries  wotild 
be  shunned,  but  which  are  here  occupied 
as  the  most  eligible  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  these  the  Icel.ander  fi.xes  his  home, 
erects  a  poor  and  unsightly  house,  and,  if 
he  is  able  to  find  some  spots  for  pasture 
along  the  banks  of  the  numerous  rivers 
which  run  down  from  lake  and  ice-moun¬ 
tain  into  every  fiord  upon  the  coasts,  be¬ 
gins  a  never-ending  contest  with  the  ad¬ 
verse  circumsUinces  of  his  dwelling-place. 
How  strongly  his  lot  contrasts  with  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  sunny  lands  and  fer¬ 
tile  soils !  Grain  will  scarcely  rijten  in 
his  short  and  unsettled  summer.  Euroj)e 
must  send  him  his  daily  bread — if  of  the 
liner  kind — from  its  warmer  latitudes  and 
corn-growing  fields.  The  poor  Icelander 
dwells  upon  the  chosen  seat  of  desolation; 
and  in  some  years  the  Polar  ice  forms  a 
belt  romid  his  island,  especially  on  the 
northern  and  western  coasts,  and  causes 
incessant  rains,  which  sjmil  his  harvest. 
Then  famine  will  stare  him  in  the  face 

*  A  Jokull  (otherwise  Jokul  or  Yukul)  signifies 
anr  spot  covered  with  pcreDnial  ice.  Henderson 
cays,  “an  ice-mountain  but  the  Jukulls  arc  often 
merely  immense  ice  fields,  which,  in  their  hi.<hest 
parts,  do  not  rise  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  them 
are  nearly  flat,  aud  extend  for  miles  at  about  the 
aame  leveL 


even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  and  all  his 
carefully-provided  stores  of  codfish  must 
be  exchanged  for  bare  bread  ;  and  even 
one  full  meal  of  that  in  a  whole  week  is 
said  to  be  as  much  as  the  many  can  expect 
in  ungenitil  seasons.  But,  strange  to  say, 
this  natural  wilderness  and  home  of  fam¬ 
ine  is  becoming  quite  a  popular  visiting- 
place  for  tourists  from  the  south.  Its  ex¬ 
treme  contrast  with  the  luxuries  of  civiliz¬ 
ed  life,  .and  with  the  abundant  green  fields 
and  fruitful  gardens  of  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  is  of  itself  curiously  at¬ 
tractive  ;  and  the  strong  impulse  to  travel 
in  wild  countries,  and  to  shake  off  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  rigid  society  and  monotonous  task¬ 
work,  have  stimulated  several  hardy  e.x- 
plorers  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
not  only  to  do  their  best  in  seeing  Iceland, 
but  also  to  print  their  notes  and  impres¬ 
sions  for  the  benefit  of  less  leisurely  or 
leas  adventurous  lovers  of  nature  and  an¬ 
tiquity.  On  the  way,  and  on  the  Ihigh 
seas,  as  we  sail  for  Iceland,  the  h'aroe 
Islands  rise  befi)re  us :  and  they  are  well 
worth  a  brief  annotation  as  the  ship  pa.-ses 
by  thetm  From  summit  to  sea-level  they 
are  composed  of  Imaltic  formations,  ami 
of  what  is  inineralogically  named  “  trap,” 
from  the  Swedish  word  for  “  stair.”  The 
first  sight  of  such  rock-masses  from  the 
sea  is  highly  impressive  ;  for  they  present 
a  scene  of  wild  grandeur  and  most  fantas¬ 
tic  outlines.  The  stujjendous  sea  -  elifls 
tower  up  like  masonry  to  heaven.  Story 
after  story  rises  sheer  out  of  the  ocean, 
one  like  ebony,  .another  like  iron,  and  an¬ 
other,  again,  like  colored  stones — all  do¬ 
minating  over  the  deep,  as  though  they 
were  the  buildings  of  giants,  to  which,  in¬ 
deed,  the  ancient  Scahls  compared  them. 
In  other  parts,  huge  vertical  basaltic  col¬ 
umns,  like  innnense  organ-pipe,  flank  the 
long  fiords,  and  overhang  the  waters  with 
threatening  walls.  The  superstition  of 
the  ishanders  conceived  these  to  have  been 
originally  pine-forests,  which  King  Olaf 
turned  into  stone. 

If  we  land  on  the  Faroes,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  mark  the  houses  of  Thors- 
havn.  They  .are  all  of  wood,  imported 
from  Norway,  the  framework  resting  on 
w.alls  of  unhewn  stone.  A  labyrinth, 
however,  of  crooked,  forbidding,  steep 
lanes,  ]).aved  with  slippery  stone.s,  obtuse¬ 
ly  and  unpleasantly  disposed,  is  not  likely 
to  induce  us  to  prolong  our  explorations, 
unless  we  are  bound,  as  Mr.  Metcalfe  was, 
for  the  ruined  church  of  Kirkubb — the 
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prettiest  scene  in  Faroe.  We  may  as  well 
at  once  reembark,  and  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  for  the  first  view  of  Iceland. 

Yonder,  above  the  fog -bank  which 
bloi'ks  out  the  lower  landscape,  rises  the 
highest  mountain  of  that  country,  Oraefa 
Jbkull,  which  is  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  Danish  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  white  crown  of  unstillied  snow  forms 
a  startling  contrast  with  the  gray  shadows 
of  morning — the  time  at  which  we  are 
viewing  it  with  3Ir.  Metcalfe.  I'ndei^ 
neath  it,  and  close  by  the  shore,  but  at 
present  invisible,  rise  certain  clifts,  which 
are  famous  as  the  spot  where  Ingolf  the 
Norwegian,  landed  when,  in  the  year  874, 
he  came  to  establish  himself  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  little  to  the  east  of  this  lies  a  .lo- 
kull,  whose  glaciers,  advancing  an<l  de¬ 
scending  toward  the  se.o,  have  covered  the 
s|»ot  where  once  dwelt  llrollang,  nephew 
of  Kollo.  Turn  further  west,  and  you  be¬ 
hold  another  high  mountain,  called  Myr- 
dals  Jukull,  usually  as  white  with  ice  and 
snow  ax  another  huge  Jokull  adjoining; 
but,  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  it  has  ex¬ 
changed  its  fine  white  garment  for  a  me¬ 
lancholy  covering  of  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
thrown  over  it  by  the  terrific  exjdosion 
of  a  neighlKtring  volcano  in  the  summer 
of  186L 

We  sail  into  the  vast  bay  of  F'axe-Fiord, 
one  horn  of  which  is  Snadels  Jbkull.  Kc*- 
yond  the  other  horn,  for  forty  miles, 
stretch  out  the  “  Fire  Dlands,”  one  of 
which  is  famous  from  having  been  in 
former  days  the  abode  of  that  rare  bird 
the  great  auk.  This  bird  is  now  said  to 
be  extinct  there,  as  well  as  nearly  so  else¬ 
where  ;  and  large  sums  have  be»-n  offered, 
without  success,  for  it  or  its  eggs.  After 
a  somewhat  diffieult  passage  has  been  ef¬ 
fected,  the  steamer  casts  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Keykiavik,  the  position  of  which 
any  body  may  see  in  a  map  of  Iceland, 
lying  nearly  at  the  south-westeni  extrem¬ 
ity  ;  atid  of  which,  if  no  l>ody  sees  it  in 
reality,  the  loss,  from  all  accounts,  will  not 
Isi  serious.  Keen  horse-dealers  and  mo¬ 
ney-changers  await  and  would  ensnare 
the  unwary  tourist  upon  his  landing,  and 
you  may  receive  such  greeting  as  the 
following  from  any  native  to  whom  you 
may  have  obtained  an  introduction  : 
“And  whjvt  brings  you  to  Iceland?  You 
know  it  is  the  most  difficult  and  ex- 
|>en8ive  country  in  the  world  to  travel 
in.  No  inns,  no  roads,  no  carriages,  no 
any  thing  for  the  convenience  of  the  trav- 
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eler.  Nothing  but  bogs,  rocks,  and  pre¬ 
cipices  ;  or  lava,  snow,  and  ice ;  or  tor¬ 
rents  and  rivers.”  The  natives  can  not 
understand  a  pleasure-tourist’s  object,  and 
conceive  he  must  either  be  a  mineralocrist 
or  a  madman,  if  he  shows  signs  of  explor¬ 
ing  the  interior. 

Tlie  tourist  must  provide  himself  with 
every  thing  he  is  likely  to  require  in  a 
wild  country  so  uninvitingly  described  as 
above.  An  Icelandic  tent,  very  like  th.at 
of  a  Btslouin,  must  be  juirchased,  and 
horses  and  provisions  according  to  num¬ 
ber  an<I  need.  If  you  want  shelter,  you 
can  only  count  on  the  tent  you  take  to 
cover  you;  if  food,  your  baggage  must 
contain  it,  or  something  like  it,  or  your 
purse  a  weighty  eipiivalent.  As  for  ex- 
]»osure,  skill  overalls  and  macintosh  must 
render  you  careless  of  rain.  For  guides, 
there  are  no  regular  profi*ssional  ones  in 
the  island.  Experienced  Alpine  peasants, 
like  the  guides  of  t'hamouni  and  the  most 
traveled  parts  of  Switzerland,  would  be 
invaluable  here. 

We  must  not  wonder  if  we  are  to  see 
and  do  strange  things  and  put  up  with 
strange  fare  in  this  island,  for  it  is  a  land 
of  paradoxes.  Here  the  magnet  forgets 
its  aftection  for  the  pole,  and  here  the  sea¬ 
sons  forget  their  ordinary  chai'acters,  and 
summer  is  often  only  so  in  name.  As 
many  as  nine  suns  have  been  seen  in  the 
winter-time  without  aflbrding  the  nsu.al 
warmth  of  one  ;  and  the  favorite  s<‘ason 
for  thunder  and  lightning  is  mid-winter. 
Here  the  fountain  of  to-day  becomes  the 
river  of  to-morrow,  and  the  river  of  to¬ 
day  dwindles  on  the  morrow  into  a  foun¬ 
tain.  Islands  rise  out  of  its  seas  as  if  by 
sudden  whim,  and  as  suddenly  disappear, 
and  leave  not  a  lan<lmark  above  water. 
Above  the  land,  various  travelers  have 
declared  that  small  and  apj).arently  trifling 
clouds  stuMenly  swoop  down  upon  you 
like  predatory  vultures,  in  furious  tem¬ 
pest.  This,  too,  is  an  island  where  the 
natives  gather  their  fuel  (the  wave-borne 
wood^  from  the  sea,  and  take  their  cod 
from  inland  lakes.  So  strange  is  it,  that 
if  you  find  a  stalactite,  it  is  attributable  to 
a  fiery  rather  than  a  watery  origin  ;  and 
dark  ducks,  with  white  rings  round  their 
eyes,  swim  in  the  boiling  livers.  Add  to 
these  the  last  and  not  the  least  paradox, 
that  here  fire  and  ice  are  often  close  com¬ 
panions,  and  icicles  and  glaciers  gather 
ihemselves  into  the  very  bosom  of  vol¬ 
canic  vents.  In  the  midst  of  so  many 
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contrarit^tioa,  be  prepared  to  find  your 
home -notions  contradicted,  and  your 
home-haV)it8  totally  out  of  place. 

Of  natural  Icelandic  curiosities  those 
most  generally  known  are  the  Geysers,  or 
boiling  springs.  Let  us  start  at  once 
upon  a  visit  to  them,  and  trust  to  our 
good  fortune  to  find  them  in  action. 
Away  we  journey  over  a  hard,  dry,  bar¬ 
ren  waste,  down  a  furious  and  steep 
chasm,  desctmded  by  many  a  free-born 
jieasant-legislator  of  the  country  on  h»8 
way  to  the  old  parliament.  Now  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  broad  alley  of  m‘rfcctly 
level  sward,  running  right  and  left  past 
the  bottom  of  a  narrow  natural  staircase. 
It  has  been  formed  by  the  splitting  of  a 
vast  field  of  lava,  which*  covers  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  which  has  been  rent  periiendicu- 
larly  to  the  depth  of  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  The  fissure  thus  created 
is  perfectly  straight  for  a  length  of  about 
thri*e  miles.  Keeping  along  the  level 
sward,  as  if  we  trod  the  dry  moat  of 
some  mighty  fenced  city,  we  are  aston¬ 
ished  to  descry  a  river  bursting  with  a 
lofty  fall  over  what  might  represent  the 
left-hand  rampart.  More  strangely  still, 
it  seems  to  rush  toward  us,  and  to 
threaten  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  resistless 
flood.  Yet,  after  bounding  on  for  a  few 
hundred  yards  Vietween  the  rocky  w.alls, 
it  suddenly  leads  into  a  deep  pool,  and 
then,  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left, 
dashes  into  a  cataract,  finally  expanding 
into  a  broad  river,  and  then  sweej)ing  on 
into  a  lake.  Such  is  the  famous  and  ec¬ 
centric  river  Oxera. 

To  secure  immediate  presence  when 
the  Geyser  is  in  eruptive  mood,  tents  must 
be  pitched  near  to  it;  and  our  tent  in 
particular  shall  be  only  about  twenty 
yards  away  from  it.  True,  so  close  an 
encampment  to  an  umpiiet  neighbor 
brings  it  appropriate  penalties.  Night 
comes  on,  and  men  require  repose,  while 
the  Geyser  requires  none.  Evermore  it 
boils  and  rumbles  all  the  dark  night  long, 
over  boils  the  water,  and  down  it  pours 
along  the  mound  which  in  daylight  a|>- 
pears  to  consist  of  stone  cauliflowers,  the 
petrified  growth  of  ages  of  ebullition.  At 
any  time  in  the  night  this  may  take  jdace, 
so  that  w'e  must  sleep  with  an  eye  as  well 
as  an  ear  open,  and  be  ready  to  jump  up 
at  a  moment’s  warning  to  see  it  exhibit 
its  forces,  as  well  as  the  gloom  will  jwr- 
mit.  Not  very  refreshing  this  night’s  in¬ 
terrupted  repose ;  and  as  soon  as  day 
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dawns  we  may  as  well  be  up  and  look  in¬ 
quiringly  at  the  great  boiler.  The  subter¬ 
ranean  thunderings  wax  loud  ;  but  there 
is  no  lofty  outburst  as  yet.  There  are 
frequent  threats,  but  no  ftilfillment.  The 
sound  is  like  that  of  a  heavy  cannonade 
heard  at  a  distance.  Such  ebullitions 
generally  last  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
and  then  subside,  unless  a  great  eruption 
take  j»lace.  After  waiting  the  whole  day 
in  often-defeated  ex|)ectation,  at  la^t,  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  as  we  stand 
upon  the  very  edge  of  the  basin,  several 
rejiorts  louder  than  usual  are  heard.  Now 
the  water  immediately  over  the  long  na¬ 
tural  pipe^  in  the  center  of  the  basin  sud¬ 
denly  rises  to  a  bight  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  then  at  once  sinks  down  again, 
but  only  to  rise  higher  afterward  than  be¬ 
fore.  It  continues  alternately  rising  and 
sinking,  as  if  thrown  up  by  a  succession 
of  powerful  jerks,  until  a  thick  column  ot 
water  shoots  up  to  a  bight  of  .almut  twen¬ 
ty  feet,  and  then,  rising  higher  and 
higher,  sefiarates  into  several  distinct  jets. 
These  keep  falling  back  into  the  basin, 
from  which  they  are  instantly  thrown  up 
again,  thus  producing  a  very  pleasing  ef¬ 
fect.  At  length,  having  reached  a  hight 
of  eighty  or  eighty-five  feet,  the  water 
seems  to  remain  stationary  at  that  eleva¬ 
tion  for  about  one  minute.  Now  it  slow¬ 
ly  subsides  into  its  basin  again,  though 
not  without  several  struggles.  This  erup¬ 
tion  has  lasted  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
while  we  have  been  standing  upon  the 
very  edge  of  the  basin.  \Ve  have  done 
so  with  impunity,  as  the  wind  had  sufli- 
cient  force  to  carry  the  steam  away  from 
us  while  we  stood  upon  the  windward 
side. 

This  one  is  called,  par  excellence^  the 
Great  Geyser,  ami  it  has  for  many  j’ears 
attracted  the  chief  attention  of  visitors. 
Geologists,  chemists,  and  commen  men 
have  gathered  round  this  boiling  crater, 
and  have  experimented  and  speculated 
upon  the  real  causes  of  its  extraordinary 
action.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  a  subter¬ 
ranean  caldron  acts  as  a  steam-boiler,  and 
generates  the  vapor  which  issues  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Butin  opposition  to 
this  theory,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  pipe  or  tube  is  often  un¬ 
disturbed  bjr  the  violent  commotions  of 
some  eruption  in  its  upper  portion,  so 
that  stones  suspended  near  the  bottom 
littve  not  been  cast  up,  while  others  placed 
near  the  surface  have  been  thrown  out  to 
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a  great  hight.  The  most  approved  theo¬ 
ry  is,  that  the  mechanical  force  of  the 
Geyser  arises  from  the  instantaneous  gen¬ 
eration  of  vapor,  at  an  excessively  high 
temperature,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
tube.  The  loud  detonations  preceding  an 
eruption  are  probably  caused  by  the  sud¬ 
den  condensation  of  large  vaporous  bub¬ 
bles,  upon  their  meeting  near  the  surface 
with  a  cooler  stratum  of  water.  These 
are  abortive  eruptions,  unable  to  propa¬ 
gate  themselves  beyond  the  point  of  their 
origin,  because  of  the  low  temperature  of 
the  column,  and  they  are  very  frequent. 
The  tube  is  the  natural  cylinder  or  steam- 
pi|>e  in  which  the  boiling  process  goes  on. 
When  the  basin  of  the  Geyser  becomes 
dry,  as  it  does  immediately  after  an  erup¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  gre.at  heat  evolved,  the 
tube  is  almost  entirely  empty.  Its  side 
may  be  then  seen  to  be  very  regularly 
formed,  but  contracted  about  a  third  of 
the  way  dowm,  the  whole  depth  being 
alamt  sixty-three  feet,  .and  the  diameter  at 
the  mouth  a  little  more  than  eight  feet. 
The  heat  stored  up  in  this  tube,  which  is 
the  main  source  of  the  eruptive  power, 
could,  it  is  calculated,  generate  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  a  column 
of  steam,  of  the  hight  of  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  yards.  The  amount 
of  he.at  in  the  tube  regulates  the  eruption 
according  to  well-known  laws.  When 
the  column  rises,  the  top  is  no  longer  in 
equilibrium  with  the  rapidly  generating 
vapor  below  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  quantity  of  lateral  heat  evolved,  the 
waters  are  forced  upward,  and  overflow 
t.ie  basin.  Then,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
overflow',  they  diminish  the  pressure  at 
the  boiling-point  below,  when  tl»e  excess 
of  tem{>eraturc  above  the  boiling-point  is 
at  once  applied  to  the  generation  of 
steam.  This  being  generated,  the  column 
is  forced  higher,  and,  consequently,  the 
pressure  is  lessened,  thereby  aptin  devel¬ 
oping  more  steam  beneath,  which,  after  a 
few  convulsive  cflbrts,  overpowers  the  re¬ 
maining  body  of  water,  and  imptds  it  up¬ 
ward  with  the  well-know'n  violence  of 
steam.  A  succession  of  explosions  is 
thus  produced,  while  the  state  of  the  .at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  at  the  time  will  modi¬ 
fy  the  ascents  of  the  water.  This  latter  is 
one  cause  of  their  irregular  bights  and 
duration,  and  generally  limits  them  to 
five  or  six  minutes.  When  in  cont.act 
with  the  atmosphere,  the  water  is  cooler ; 
and  as  a  portion  falls  back  into  the 


basin,  it  sinks  into  the  tube,  which 
again  gradually  fills  itself  at  the  basin  ; 
and  thus  the  eruption  may  be  indefinitely 
repeated.  In  this  explanation  w'e  have 
endeavored  to  give  a  brief  popular  view 
of  the  theory  of  Professor  Bunsen.  The 
tube  will  also  enable  us  to  conjecture  the 
age  of  the  Geyser.  If  we  place  a  bunch 
of  grass  under  a  sm.all  fall,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  ejected  water  drains  away  from 
the  (ieyser  basin  into  the  river,  we  shall 
find  that  in  twenty-four  hours  it  gathers  a 
coating  of  silicia  of  about  the  substance  of 
a  thin  sheet  of  pa|>er.  This  is  the  unit  for 
calcuLation.  Assume  three  hundred  such 
sheets  to  make  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
then,  the  hight  of  the  tube  being  found 
to  be  seven  hundred  and  sixty-tw'o  inches, 
we  may  infer  its  tot.al  age  to  be  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  twenty-six  years.  Such  is  the 
natural  mode  of  numl>ering  its  years,  and 
this  may  be  negatively  corroborated  from 
history ;  for  we  find  no  notice  of  this 
striking  natunal  phenomenon  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  ago,  that  is,  in  the 
early  days  of  Icelandic  colonization,  as  we 
certainly  should  have  dona  had  it  then 
existed.  But  the  tul>e  was  then  only 
three  feet  deep,  while  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  years  afterward,  when  the  tube 
must  have  bt'come  twenty-six  feet  deeji, 
and  its  eruptions  proportionahly  remai  k- 
able,  mention  is  made  of  it ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  it  has  gone^on  gather¬ 
ing  flint  and  fame,  ejecting  water  and  at¬ 
tracting  visitors. 

Yet  the  hight  of  the  a.scending  column 
appears  to  diminish  in  the  course  of  time. 
We  read  that  in  Olafsen  and  Paulson's 
time  the  w.ater  was  carried  to  the  hight  of 
nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  When 
seen  by  Van  Troil  in  1772,  it  rose  to 
ninely-two  feet.  In  1780,  Sir  John  Stan¬ 
ley  found  the  highest  jet  observed  by  his 
company  to  be  ninety-six  feet.  In  1800, 
Hooker  thought  the  jet  rose  to  upwards 
of  one  hundred  feet;  and  in  1810,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  st.ated  ninety  feet  to 
h.ave  lieen  about  the  extreme  hight.  We 
m.ay  assume  one  hundred  feet  to  h.ave  been 
the  extreme  hight  .about  this  period,  with 
an  interv.al  of  thirty  hours  between  the 
outbursts.  In  the  year  1815,  the  jets 
averaged  eighty  feet  in  hight,  with  inter¬ 
vals  of  six  hours.  Since  that  time  violent 
eruptions  have  seldom  occurred  more  fre- 
miently  th.an  once  in  thirty  hours,  and 
tWy  seldom  exceed  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
in  hight.  In  the  year  1818  Dr.  Henderson 
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published  his  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Iceland^  and  states  that  ho  ascertained 
(probably  in  the  year  1814)  the  pipe  of 
tlie  (Ireat  Geyser  to  be  twenty-eight  feet 
in  perpendicular  depth,  with  a  general 
diameter  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  lie 
witnessed  an  eruption,  and  describes  the 
water  as  rushing  out  of  the  pipe  with  amaz¬ 
ing  velocity,  and  as  ])rojected  by  irregular 
jets  into  the  atmosphere,  and  burrounded 
by  immense  volumes  of  steam.  The  first 
four  or  five  jets  were  inconsiderable,  and 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
in  bight.  They  were  followed  by  one  of 
about  fifty  feet,  which  was  succeeded  by 
two  or  three  considerably  lower  ones. 
After  these  came  the  hast,  exceeding  all 
the  others  in  grandeur,  and  rising  at  least 
to  the  hight  of  seventy  feet.  The  gre.at 
body  of  the  column,  which  was  at  least 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  rose  perpendicularly, 
but  was  divided  into  a  number  of  curved 
branches,  while  several  smaller  spoutings 
were  severed  from  it  and  j)rojected  ob- 
liijuely.  On  the  cessation  of  the  eruption 
the  water  sank  back  immediately  into  the 

E,  but  rose  again  in  a  moment  to  about 
a  foot  above  the  orifice,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  stationary.  The  temperature  was 
at  the  time  183“  of  Fahrenheit,  about 
twenty  degrees  less  than  at  any  period 
while  the  basin  was  filling — an  obvious 
result  of  the  cooling  of  the  water  during 
projection  into  the  atmosjdiere. 

Amusement  may  mostly  be  calculated 
upon  by  cooking  joints  or  boiling  eggs  in 
another  hot  spring  called  “  Stroker,”  that 
is,  the  Churn,  which  will  chum  any  thing 
offered  it;  but  the  muddy  state  of  the 
water  caused  by  the  turf  or  sods  thrown 
in  spoils  the  effect  of  the  continuous  jets. 
A  turbid  column  darts  into  the  air,  per¬ 
haps  for  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  bearing  up 
M'ith  it  all  the  unwholesome  food  w’ith 
which  the  throat  of  Stroker  has  been 
crammed.  The  masses  thus  injected  by 
visitors  act  like  the  shutting  of  the  safety- 
valve  in  a  steam-engine,  when  the  steam, 
not  having  a  proper  vent,  collects  rapidly, 
and  suddenly  drives  out  the  encroaching 
waters,  and  shoots  the  obstructions  into 
mid-air  with  the  velocity  of  a  missile  from 
a  gun.  Often,  indeed,  the  column  is  il¬ 
luminated  by  a  beautiful  iris,  which  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  ugliness  of  the  muddy  stream, 
and  adds  glory  to  the  spectacle. 

If  it  be  asked.  Whence  comes  .all  the  wa¬ 
ter  for  these  huge  boiling  fountains  ?  we 
reply :  From  the  drainage  of  the  hills 


around,  which  must  occasion  a  consider¬ 
able  influx.  Tlie  whole  silicious  deposit 
extends  for  nearly  five  miles  in  length,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  three  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  coast-line.  The 
Geysers  lie  toward  the  northern  extre¬ 
mity  of  this  vast  deposit,  and  perhaps 
others  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of 
centuries.  An  old  peasant  informed  Hen¬ 
derson,  that  at  one  time,  in  point  of 
hight,  the  jet  or  spring  called  the  Old 
Stroker  rivalled  the  Geyser;  but  that, 
immediiitely  after  an  earthquake  in  1789, 
it  greatly  diminished,  and  bec.ame  entirely 
tranquil  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
same  year  Stroker  that  now'  is,  which  had 
not  liefore  attracted  any  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  began  to  erupt,  and  throw  up  w'ater 
and  steam  to  an  amazing  hight.  This 
perfectly  coincides  with  several  observa¬ 
tions  m.ade  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  his 
Account  of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Iceland, 
where  he  says :  “  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  these  springs  threw  out  a  great 
quantity  of  W'ater,  and  from  its  continual 
noise  we  named  it  the  Roaring  Geyser. 
The  eruptions  of  this  fountain  were  inces¬ 
sant.  The  water  darted  out  with  fury 
every  four  or  five  minutes,  and  covered  a 
great  space  of  ground  with  the  eruption 
it  deposited.  The  jets  were  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  hight.  They  were  shiv¬ 
ered  into  the  finest  particles  of  spray,  and 
surrounded  by  great  clouds  of  steam.” 

From  Imiling  fountains  we  may  appro- 

f  riately  turn  to  burning  mountains.  Of 
celandic  volcanoes,  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known  is  Hekla,  though  by  no 
means  the  most  destructive.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  undertake  its  ascent  with  IMr.  Hol¬ 
land,  .and  describe  its  notew’orthy  features. 
Riding  up  the  valley  of  a  small  clear 
stre.am  from  the  nearest  adjacent  farm¬ 
house,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  rising  ground 
lying  .at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  TTience 
our  way  lies  over  hills  of  volcanic  sand 
and  scori.a?,  up  which  our  horses  must  toil 
with  painful  labor  ;  but  after  a  ride  of  tw'o 
hours  and  a  half  w'e  stop  and  dismount  at 
the  foot  of  a  vast  stream  of  rugged  brown 
lava,  which  flowed  from  the  crater  of  the 
volcano  at  its  last  eruption  in  1846.  Hence 
proceeding  on  foot,  we  climb  the  steep 
sides  of  the  lava  stream,  now  cooled  down 
to  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  Here  a 
great  crag  has  toppled  over  into  some 
Ueep  chasm,  there  a  huge  mass  has  been 
upheaved  above  that  fiery  stream  which 
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has  seethed  and  boiled  around  its  base. 
Yonder  lies  every  form  and  figure  that  a 
sculptor  could  design,  or  wild  imagination 
conceive,  all  jumbled  together  in  the  most 
grotesque  confusion,  whilst  every  where 
myriads  of  forbidding  spikes  and  shape¬ 
less  irregularities  bristle  sharply  and 
thickly.  W e  must  needs  jump  and  scram¬ 
ble  from  fragment  to  fragment  of  this 
molten  ruin,  and  our  torn  and  balteretl 
boots  show  with  w’hat  painful  labor. 
Quitting  these  lava-spikes,  we  come  to  a 
tract  covered  w'ith  scoriae  and  slag,  and 
soon  afterward  toil  up  a  slope  of  vocanic 
sand  and  cinders,  the  looseness  of  which 
makes  the  walking  most  fatiguing. 

At  length  we  reach  the  first  of  the  three 

f leaks  which  constitute  the  summit  of 
lekKa.  Tlience  M'e  look  down  into  the 
crater — a  true  Tophet,  and  one  of  the 
mouths  of  hell  in  the  ancient  creed  of  Ice- 
iland — and  we  discern  in  it  quantities  of 
snow,  near  which  steam-jets  are  smoking, 
.and  indicating  the  presence  of  active  sub- 
. terraneous  heat.  We  are  now  in  full  view 
of  the  cone,  about  which  vapors  are 
issuing  at  intervals  from  the  black  s.and, 
whilst  in  the  crater  itself,  some  hundred 
fathoms  below,  are  gaping  ice-holes,  and 
great  masses  of  snow  side  by  side  with 
sulphureous  steam-jet.s.  The  poet  who 
tised  Hekla  as  an  illustration  of  blowing 
bot  and  cold  in  one  breath  was  true  to  na¬ 
ture;  ftw,  strangely  enough,  while  one 
part  of  the  cone  is  quite  cold  on  the  sur- 
iace,  steam  is  issuing  from  another  part 
higher  up,  showing  that  the  heat  is  local, 
and  dei>endent  upon  the  fiery  character  of 
■the  under-beds.  Tliis  is  proved  by  the 
•experiment  of  an  Icelander  at  another 
place,  who  discovered  that  the  heat  began 
at  two  feet  below  the  surface.  Beneath 
that  depth,  he  came  to  a  violet-colored 
layer  of  soil  of  sulphureous  odor,  where 
the  heat  was  greatest.  Lower  still  it  was 
•found  to  be  less  and  less,  until  at  the  depth 
of  nearly  eleven  feet  there  was  no  heat  at 
:all.  The  depth  of  greatest  heat  at  Kri- 
suvili  was  ascertained  to  be  twelve  feet 
bene.ath  the  surface,  and  below  this  the 
beat  diminished.  Very  near  the  top  of 
■one  of  the  peaks  of  Hekla,  Mr.  Metcalfe 
dug  a  hole  one  yard  deep,  and,  upon  in¬ 
serting  his  thermometer,  and  covering  the 
hole,  the  instrument  showed  a  speedy  rise 
from  thirty  degrees  to  eighty-nine  and  a 
half  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  last  or  easternmost  peak  is  the  high¬ 
est,  to  reach  which  we  must  slide  down 
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the  snow  which  fills  the  Intervening  gorge. 
As  we  clamber  up  the  opposite  ridge,  the 

J)recipitous  edge  of  which  is  festooned  with 
ong  icicles,  and  stands  as  a  wall  to  a  very 
deep  iron-colored  crater,  steam  is  issuing 
in  all  directions.  Soon  we  perceive  on  the 
very  summit  of  this  peak  a  ma.ssive  mantle 
of  smooth  lava.  In  the  adjacent  crater, 
which  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  other 
two,  (Hekla  being  a  linear  volcano,) 
though  appearing  deeper,  because  the 
precipice  is  loftier,  several  very  active 
steam  columns  are  rising,  and  one  is  .almost 
comparable  to  the  stream  of  Stroker,  at 
the  Geysers.  It  is  now  seen  how  the 
mountain  is  cloven  in  twain,  the  rent  be¬ 
ing  curvilinear.  Out  of  this  cleft,  a  vol¬ 
canic  stream  has  descended,  and  its  for¬ 
bidding  brown  color  may  be  traced 
stretching  downward  into  the  fire-stricken 
desert  below.  The  entire  scenery  around 
is  almost  uneartbly.  Cone  upon  cone, 
black  and  barren,  succeed  each  other. 
Whether  fire  or  frost  has  the  lietter  in  the 
battle  which  the  champion  elements  are 
fighting,  is  h.ard  to  say.  Now,  perhaps, 
one,  and  now  the  other.  The  thin  stre.ak 
of  gray  smoke  curling  upward  in  one  di¬ 
rection  m.ay  be  regarded  as  the  banner  of 
fiery  triumjdi  planted  there  ;  for  it  marks 
the  position  of  the  volcano,  Kotlugia, 
whose  roof  of  snow  and  ice  has  been  either 
melted  or  hurled  miles  away  by  the  recent 
eruption,  until  all  the  mountain  is  of  a 
dreadful  pitch  color.  To  the  south  is  a 
strip  of  water,  which  is  one  of  Iceland’s 
largest  fiords.  Now  and  then  the  eye 
may  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  cluster  of 
town.s,  which  lie  on  this  side  of  the  im¬ 
mense  wilderness  of  ice  and  snow,  called 
the  Vatna  Jokull,  which  is  said  to  cover  a 
space  of  three  thousand  square  miles,  that 
is,  more  than  half  of  Yorkshire.  IMasses 
of  mountains  of  every  conceivable  shape 
rise  to  the  northward ;  while  nearly  south, 
and  separated  from  the  coast  by  an  appa¬ 
rently  narrow  creek,  lie  the  Westmann 
Islands,  wonderfully  shaiq)  and  distinct  for 
the  distance.  But  it  is  time  to  descend, 
and  down  m’c  hasten  over  the  snow-block¬ 
ed  ravine,  and  up  the  second  peak,  thus 
far  retracing  our  latest  steps.  Soon  we 
traverse  deep  sand-beds  of  great  steep¬ 
ness,  and  then,  recrossing  the  slag-stream, 
manage  to  regain  our  horses,  M'hich  had 
been  passed  round  nearly  in  a  circle  to 
meet  us.  Here  the  guide  points  out  to 
the  west  a  spot  called  Unburnt  Island, 
which  is  an  insulated  grass-grown  eleva- 
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tion  surrounded  by  lava.  Near  it  is  the  deous  chasm  or  crater  above  described* 
Ilcann,  the  site  of  a  multitude  of  spiracles  The  eruption  of  1825  was  likewise  dread* 
of  steam  ri.sing  from  the  rugged  lava-  ful.  At  daybreak  it  began  to  thunder  in 
waste.  It  is  a  surprising  scene, and  perhaps  the  Jokull,  and  at  about  eight  o’clock  in 
originated  in  subterraneous  hot  -  springs  the  evening  floods  of  water  and  ice  poured 
rather  than  in  latent  lava ;  which  must  down  upon  the  low  country,  flowing  in 
certainly  have  cooled  since  the  last  erup-  waves  and  cascades  for  twenty  miles,  and 
tion  of  Ilekl.a,  twenty-five  years  before,  carrying  away  hundreds  of  loads  of  hay. 
And  now,  fetching  a  wide  circuit,  in  order  Such  was  the  depth  of  the  water  in  one 
to  avoid  treacherous  lava,  we  arrive  at  a  part,  that  a  large  vessel  might  have  sailed 
manse  by  moonlight,  after  a  very  success-  between  the  hay  stacks,  while  flames,  and 
ful  ascent.  showers  of  sand,  and  earthquakes  added 

Kotlugia,  which  occupies  a  prominent  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene, 
place  amongst  the  islands  volcanoes,  is  sit-  A  fortnight  before  the  great  earthquake 
uated  about  twenty  miles  inland  from  the  of  Lisbon,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Octoljer, 
south  coast.  Toward  the  south,  in  which  1755,  broke  forth  that  eruption  which  is 
direction  a  number  of  glaciers  descend  the  most  fatally  famous  of  all  for  its 
from  it,  lies  a  tract  of  .about  twenty  square  gloomy  grandeur,  its  duration,  and  its 
miles  in  extent,  consisting  entirely  of  ash-  disastrous  eflects.  Masses  of  ice,  resem¬ 
es  and  other  volcanic  substances,  deposit-  bling  small  mountains  in  size,  pushed  one 
ed  there  during  the  eruption  of  the  vol-  another  forward,  and  bore  vast  pieces  of 
cano,  and  forming  a  rude  and  terrible  tes-  solid  rock  on  their  surfaces.  Sometimes 
timony  to  its  eruptive  force.  As  the  vol-  the  flames  from  the  volcano  rose  so  high 
cano  itself  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  that  they  were  seen  at  a  distance  of  one 
ice,  in  which  are  deep  and  wide  fissure.s,  hundred  and  eighty  mile.s.  At  other 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  ex-  times  the  air  was  so  filled  with  smoke  and 
plored  by  any  one,  although  some  few  as-  ashes,  that  the  adj.acent  parishes  w’ere 
cents  have  been  attempted.  The  crater  enveloped  in  total  darkness.  While  the 
or  fissure  is  visible  from  a  distance,  and  eruption  continued  with  more  or  less 
consists  of  an  immense  gap,  surrounded  violence,  namely,  to  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
by  black  and  rugged  rocks,  which  are  pro-  ber,  copious  outflows  of  hot  water  were 
bably  composed  of  lava  cooled  by  the  ice.  |K)ured  fourth  over  the  low  country  ;  and 
Two  travelers,  Olafsen  and  Paulson,  at-  the  mas.ses  of  clay,  ice,  and  solid  rock 
tained  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  hurled  into  the  sea  were  so  huge  and 
chasm  in  1 756,  but,  becoming  enveloped  numerous,  that  it  is  said  the  waves  were 
in  snow  and  mist,  were  compelled  to  re-  charged  with  them  to  a  distance  of  more 
linquish  further  attempts.  In  1823,  an  than  fifteen  miles.  In  places  where  the 
Icelandic  clergym.an,  John  Austenan,  got  depth  was  previously  forty  fathoms,  the 
nearer  to  the  fissure,  and  described  it  as  tops  of  newly  deposited  rocks  were  now 
quite  in.accessible,  his  further  progress  seen  towering  above  the  waves.  No  less 
having  been  hindered  by  enormous  walls  than  fifty  farms  were  laid  waste  by  this 
of  basalt  and  obsidian,  whilst  other  pro-  devastation  ;  and  an  old  verse  is  still  re¬ 
found  fissures  radiate  from  the  grand  pri-  peated  which  commemorates  its  horrors, 
mary  chasm.  The  last  eruption  gave  premonitory 

Tlie  history  of  its  eruptions  and  devas-  symptoms  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1860. 
tations  is  terribly  impressive.  The  first  A  neighboring  priest  fortunately  kept  an 
eruption  occurred  in  894,  and  since  th.at  interestingdairyof  its  displays  and  eflects; 
early  date  it  has  broken  out  no  less  than  and  from  this  w’e  learn  that  it  was  corn- 
fourteen  times  —  the  intervals  between  menced  by  earthquakes  at  an  early  hour 
each  eruption  having  been  very  unequal,  in  the  morning,  and  that  in  the  day  a  rush 
and  varying  from  six  to  one  hundreil  and  of  water  took  place  from  the  volcano.  On 
sixty -four  years,  and  even  at  one  period,  the  ninth  there  W'as  a  cloud  of  smoke  upon 
according  to  some  accounts,  three  hundred  the  mountain,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of 
and  eleven  years.  Between  the  latest  ashes,  the  water-flood  still  continuing, 
eruption  of  1860,  and  the  preceding  one  of  Similar  and  still  increasing  phenomena 
1823,  occurred  tlie  last  eruption  ol  Hekla,  were  witnessed  day  after  day  until  the 
namely,  in  1845.  Of  the  earlier  eruptions  fifteenth,  when  frightful  thunderings  be- 
of  Kotlugia,  that  of  1580  is  remarkable  as  gan,  and  w’ere  heard  for  three  days.  On 
being  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  hi-  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  the  Jokull 
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was  no  longer  white  or  gray,  but  as  black  '  have  dcposite<l  the  mud  and  sand  and 
as  coal ;  and  water  and  ice  rolled  down  by  gravel  over  wide  tracts  of  country,  frc- 
various  channels  over  the  sands.  Fresh  !  quently  in  the  form  of  conglomerates  of 
snow  sucteeded  during  several  days  upon  stone  and  mud.  Sandy  wastes  and  wide 
the  bights,  and  the  water -streams  began  :  marshes  have  been  suddenly  created  ; 
to  abate.  On  the  twenty-fifth  there  were  ;  old  rivers  have  been  fille<l  up,  and  new 
renewed  earthquakes,  and  in  the  evening  j  ones,  as  well  as  lakes,  fonned ;  many 
hail  and  snow  and  a  fall  of  ashes.  At '  miles  have  been  added  to  the  coast- 
night  a  thick  cloud  overhung  all  the  val- 1  line ;  the  rocky  sides  of  valleys  have 
leys.  The  next  day  so  thick  a  cloud  en- 1  been  scratched,  and  grooved,  and  ])ol- 
veloped  the  air  that  candles  were  lighted  !  ishcd  by  the  rock-l.aden  floods ;  and  the 
in  the  church.  No  smoke  was  to  be  seen  i  softer  sides  of  mountains  have  been 
over  the  Gia  on  the  twenty-eighth,  so  washed  bodily  away,  while  entire  hills  of 
that  the  people  had  a  hope  of  the  subsi-  gravel  and  loose  matcrijil  have  been  else- 
dence  of  the  forces.  This  hope  happily  where  unexpectedly  deposited.  It  would 
proved  well  founded  ;  the  waters  now  be,  indeed,  a  meritorious  task  to  examine 
diminished,  and  travelers  to  the  eastwjird  and  depict  the  principal  of  these  strange, 
were  able  to  prosecute  their  journeys,  j  sudden,  and  extended  results  of  volcanic 
Severe  as  this  eruption  was  considered  by  ;  action  on  one  island.  Hardly  any  where 
itself,  yet,  compared  with  the  greater  pre-  else  on  the  globe  can  the  consequences  of 
vious  ones,  it  was  mild  and  innocuous,  j  such  mighty  masses  of  fiery  ejections  and 
Much  meadow-land  was  covered  with  floods  of  melted  snow  be  witnes.sed ;  and 
sand,  and  some  land  entirely  carried  away,  if  we  had  space  to  describe  the  enormous 
Nevertheless,  one  beneficial  effect  of  this  outpourings  of  another  Icelandic  volcano, 
deluge  was,  that  it  carried  out  to  sea  two  named  Skaptar  Jokull,  we  might  show 
long  spits  of  sand,  forming  a  deep  bay  that  the  calculation  of  Professor  liischoff 
between  them,  which  seiwed  for  a  haven,  was  not  without  reason,  when  he  esti- 
Little  or  no  lava  appears  to  have’  been  mates  that  the  bulk  of  fiery  material  cast 
ejected  during  this  and  the  preceding  out  of  this  one  volcano  in  1783  was  prob- 
eruptions,  and  immense  M'ater-floods  were  ably  greater  than  the  mass  of  jlont 
their  characteristic  but  singular  pheno-  Blanc ! 

menon.  Whence  came  these  vast  quan-  In  various  parts  of  this  island  rampart- 
tities  of  water  ?  They  are  generally  de-  like  masses  of  lava  or  cinder  attest  the 
scribed  as  if  they  preceded  from  the  crater  frequency  and  force  of  former  volcanic 
itself,  like  the  usual  lava,  pumice,  and  action.  Captain  Forl»e8  visited  a  sand 
ashes,  much  as  if  the  volcano  had  for  the  and  cinder  cone  crowned  by  a  dark  vitri- 
time  become  a  portentous  geyser.  It  fied  rampart  of  lava,  which  resemble<l  an 
w’ould  seem  as  if  these  water-floods  could  old  embattled  turret,  of  about  six  hundred 
only  have  been  the  result  of  the  hidden  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  appropriately 
melting  by  subterranean  heat  of  the  vast  named  Eihorg^  or  “  The  Fortress  of 
masses  of  ice  and  snow  which  cover  the  Fire.”  Oroefa  Jokull  is  the  highest 
volcano.  There  had  been  ample  time  mountain  in  Iceland,  and  was  ascended 
during  the  thirty-seven  years  which  had  by  Mr.  Paulson  in  1794,  and  also  last 
elapsed  since  the  preceding  eruption  for  year  by  Mr.  Holland.  The  ascent  is  a 
the  accumulation  of  almost  incalculable  laborious  one,  ami  is  detailed  circumstan- 
amounts  of  ice  and  snow,  which  would  tiiilly  by  the  latter  gentleman,  who  was 
well  account  for  the  boiling  tides  pouring  accompanied  by  another  Kiuilishmnn. 
dow’n  for  a  space  of  three  weeks.  Tlie  Tl)e  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Holland, 
old  idea  of  the  ejection  of  hot  water  from  and  by  Henderson  in  his  earlier  volumes, 
the  crater  is  evidently  unfounded.  The  enable  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  char- 
effects  of  these  w.ater-deluges  are  well  acter  of  this  mountain  as  an  immense  gra- 
worth  the  more  careful  attention  of  Bri-  dually  sloping  eminence,  covered  w  ith 
tish  geologists  who  would  rightly  estimate  snow  and  ice,  and  terminating  in  a  |>eaked 
the  immense  power  which  must  have  car-  dome.  The  extensive  snow-slopes  of  the 
ried  down  disintegrated  portions  of  the  Oroefa  sweep  down  from  the  Knappr,  a 
rocks  and  soils  over  which  the  deluges  lofty  dome  of  snow-capiied  rocks,  wliich, 
rushed,  varying  from  the  finest  mud  to  like  the  hoary  watch-tower  of  some  an- 
the  hugest  rock-fragmenta,  and  even  in-  cient  castle,  overlooks  the  va.st  expanse  of 
eluding  gigantic  icebergs.  These  deluges  the  Vatna  Jokull. 
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In  the  Orcefii  Jukull,  the  lower  division, 
which  is  spread  over  the  low  mountains 
that  line  the  coast,  is  quite  green  ;  while 
the  upj>er  regions  consist  of  the  finest 
snow,  and  tower  to  the  hight  of  sixty-two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  horizon. 
]\lHny  of  the  Icelandic  .lokulls  lie  in  close 
proximity  to  large  plains  of  volanic  sand  ; 
and  hence  the  lower  portions  bordering  on 
the  plains  are  often  dirtied  by  the  black 
sand  which  is  blown  upon  them  over  a 
large  extent  of  surface.  The  color  of  the 
ice  beneath  remains  unchanged,  and  gene¬ 
rally  shows  itself  here  and  there  in  white 
patches;  while  that  portion  which  is 
dusted  over  assumes  a  dark  gray  rather 
than  a  decidedly  black  color.  In  such 
cases,  wherever  one  can  see  far  into  the 
interior  of  these  .lokulls,  we  find,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  those  parts  which 
are  nearest  to  the  sand-])lains  are  darker 
than  those  which  are  more  remote.  In 
almost  every  Jokull  seen  by  Mr.  Holland 
thus  discolored,  the  white  ice  of  the  in¬ 
terior  retained  its  natural  whiteness,  and 
was  merely  set  in  a  border  of  a  darker 
color.  But  the  appearance  of  one  of 
them,  the  Skeidani  Jokull,  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  and  very  visible ;  j)art  of  it  ap¬ 
peared  quite  bl.ack.  Examining  it  at  the 
spot  where  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Skei- 
(lara  rushed  out  of  a  dark  cavern  in  the 
it;e,  he  discovered  that  the  sides  and  roof 
of  this  cavern  were  of  the  same  jet-black 
hue  as  the  surface  of  the  .lukull.  Break¬ 
ing  the  ice  with  his  riding-whip,  it  was 
found  that  the  sand  and  grit  were  frozen 
into  the  ice,  and  were  not  merely  lying 
U|)on  its  surface.  Apj)arently  the  whole 
body  was  thus  discolored ;  for  the  ice  in 
the  blocks  which  had  become  detached 
from  the  main  mass,  and  had  fallen  upon 
the  plain,  seemed  to  be  black  throughout, 
and  not  sim])ly  coated  with  sand  and 
grit. 

For  such  a  singular  natural  object  as  a 
black  ice-mountain  it  would  seem  to  be 
difficult  to  account,  upon  the  tlieory  that 
the  black  sand  had  blown  through  it  as 
well  as  over  it.  The  only  probable  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  is,  that  some  volcanic 
eruption  in  the  interior  showered  <lown 
an  enormous  quantity  of  sand  and  cinders 
on  the  snow  before  it  became  ice,  and 
that  the  process  of  alternate  melting  and 
freezing  which  converts  snow  into  ice, 
carried  the  sand  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Jokull. 

A  careful  examination  shows  that  the 


low  Jokulls,  which  are  icy  plains,  and 
cover  vast  extents  of  country,  are  not 
true  glaciers,  although  the  word  is  often 
so  translated.  The  general  character  of 
the  ice  of  the  low  Jokulls  is  that  of 
a  term  used  in  Switzerland  to  express 
snow  which  is  becoming  converted  into 
ice  by  feeding  the  glaciers,  but  is  not 
really  ice.  The  number  of  true  glaciers  in 
Iceland  is  comparatively  small,  though 
generally  thought  to  be  very  considerable. 
The  visit  of  an  Alpine  traveler  makes  this 
apparent,  and  establishes  the  real  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jokulls.  In  passing  along  the 
base  of  the  Tindfjalla  Jokull,  Mr.  Holland 
observed  the  lower  glaciers  to  be  much 
broken,  and  the  bright  colors  of  the  ice 
shone  out  vividly  in  the  sunlight.  The 
scene  was  unusually  beautiful  for  this 
island ;  for  streams  came  tumbling  over 
the  rugged  rocks  in  several  pretty  water¬ 
falls.  Two  of  these,  not  more  than  fifty 
yards  apart,  offered  a  fine  contrast.  The 
one  was  broken  and  feathered  in  many  a 
spray-spangled  fountain,  whilst  the  other 
poured  down  in  a  broad,  unbroken  sheet 
of  water.  But,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Jokull,  the  scenery  was  of  a  totally 
different  character.  Close  before  the 
travelers  lay  a  perfectly  flat  shingle-plain 
of  very  large  e.xtcnt.  Its  shingle  was  as 
smooth  an<l  regular  as  that  on  the  hills 
previously  crossed,  and  the  ground  quite 
as  barren.  On  tlte  other  side  of  this 
plain,  and  rising  immediately  from  it, 
were  numberless  mountains,  one  over¬ 
topping  the  other,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Every  mountain  seemed  to  wear 
a  |)eculiar  shape  and  character  of  its  own, 
while  all  w'ere  jumbled  together  in  per¬ 
plexing  confusion. 

Having  thus  presented  a  selection  of  the 
more  striking  mountain  and  hill  scenes  in 
this  remarkable  island,  let  us  inquire  what 
lies  underneath  the  ground,  or  upon  it,  in 
the  shajMj  of  useful  minerals.  The  endless 
masses  of  lava  are,  of  course,  unservice¬ 
able  to  man  ;  but  secreted  amongst  them, 
some  rarer  pieces  of  obsidian  are  found. 
Obsidian  is  a  volcanic  glass  of  peculiarly 
dark-bright  appearance,  and  is  sometimes 
called  Icelandic  agate,  being  a  black  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  more  beautiful  and  riclily- 
colored  agates  of  other  countries.  One 
mountain  is  said  to  be  chiefly  compos¬ 
ed  of  obsidian ;  and,  when  Henderson  ex¬ 
cavated  a  pail  of  it,  he  found  large  shin¬ 
ing  beds  of  this  perfectly  black  mine¬ 
ral  near  the  top.  More  generally  »t- 
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tractive  minerals  are  the  zeolites,  which 
are  to  be  obtained  from  one  or  two  locali¬ 
ties  in  some  abundance ;  but  the  most 
serviceable  is  the  native  sulphur,  of  which 
there  are  large  deposits  at  Krisurik. 
Columns  of  sulphureons  vapor  sweep 
down  from  the  centers  of  sublimation,  the 
sulphureous  gases  are  decomposed  on 
meeting  with  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
sulphur  itself  is  precipitated  in  banks 
varying  in  purity  and  thickness  according 
to  their  position  and  age.  Captain  Forbes 
visited  these  deposits,  and  describes  the 
roaring  of  a  huge  natural  caldron,  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  burning  and  seething 
with  boiling  blue  mud,  spluttering  up  in 
occasional  jets,  and  diffusing  clouds  of  sid- 
phnreous  vapor  in  every  direction.  In  a 
commercial  aspect,  the  sulphur  is  only 
prospectively  important ;  and  should  our 
supplies  from  Sicily  ever  l>e  cut  off,  no 
dou^t  this  Icelandic  mineral  would  find  a 
ready  sale.  An  English  capitalist  has  al¬ 
ready  secured  the  proprietorship  of  many 
of  these  deposits.  What  is  called  in  this 
island  Surturhrand,  has  much  interested 
and  puzzled  geologists,  and  afforded  fuel 
to  the  natives.  It  is  a  species  of  black 
lignite,  or  coaly  wood,  which  is  deposited 
in  one  place  in  layers  three  or  four  inches 
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thick.  Above  this  are  layers  of  a  browui- 
er  matter,  like  burnt  clay,  and  over  all  are 
deposits  of  loose  slag  and  cinders.  Vari¬ 
ous  and  opposite  opinions  have  Iieen  en¬ 
tertained  respecting  its  origin.  One  trav¬ 
eler  thought  it  had  been  formed  by  an  ir¬ 
ruption  of  lava,  which,  by  sweeping  away 
w'hole  woods,  charred,  burned,  and 
smothered  them  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
Another  conjectured  that  this  mineral 
was  nothing  but  ancient  drifl-w’ood,  which 
became  sealed  down  by  subsequent  depo¬ 
sitions,  and,  by  pressure  and  baking,  be¬ 
came  nearly  converted  into  coal.  There 
are,  however,  impressions  of  leaves  in  the 
laminte  of  the  surturbrand,  while  the 
drift-wood  is  quite  bare  of  foliage.  Again, 
it  has  been  thought  th.at  at  a  remote  pe¬ 
riod  there  was  an  enormous  growth  of 
vegetation  in  these  regions,  upon  which  a 
flow  of  clay  or  other  matter  was  suddenly 
poured  out ;  and  that  the  gases  being  con¬ 
fined,  this  vegetable  mass  was  in  time 
chemically  converted  into  lignite,  but 
stopping  short  of  coal,  owing  to  inqierfect 
carbtuiization.  This,  probably,  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  comports 
with  the  formation  of  lignites  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere. 
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W K  ought  to  have  reviewed  this  poem 
in  our  last- number,  and  at  one  time  had 
intended  to  do  bo,  but  were  withheld  by 
the  consideration,  that  we  had  nothing  to 
say  regarding  it  that  was  not  eulogistic, 
and  that  unmixed  eulogy,  however  sincere 
and  well  -  deserved,  is  dull  w-ritiag,  and 
duller  reading.  But  St.  Clem^nt'a  Ect  is 
fiir  too  mentorious  a  production  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice ;  and  hitherto 
It  has  not  received  that  attention  from 
critics  which  its  very  unusual  excellences 

•  S<.  Glementt  Evt :  a  Play.  By  Hiset  Tatl^e, 
an'hor  of  Philip  von  ArUveldt.  Chapiiun  k  UalL 
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ought  to  have  secured.  It  will  never  at¬ 
tain  the  popularity  of  Philijy  von  Arte- 
velde,  for  it  has  no  salient  character  of 
surpassing  interest  and  matchless  gran¬ 
deur  like  his,  nor  are  the  events  of  which 
it  treats  at  all  parallel  in  importance  or  at¬ 
tractiveness.  It  is,  too,  both  shorter  and 
slighter  in  texture ;  and,  compared  even 
with  the  author’s  second  drama,  Edwin 
the  Fairy  it  lacks  both  variety  and  stir. 
But  it  is  far  more  free  from  defects  and 
weak  places  than  either ;  it  Invars  the  im¬ 
press  of  a  purer  taste,  more  finished  skill, 
and  a  mellower  and  maturer  mind.  The 
workmanship,  too,  seems  to  us  absolutely 
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fatiltlesa,  and  such  as  only  a  lifetime  of 
conscientious  and  fastidious  labor  could 
have  achieved.  It  bespeaks  an  artist  who 
has  never,  even  in  moments  of  fatigue  and 
rela.xe<I  exertion,  allowed  any  slipslmd  or 
slovenly  composition  to  pass  from  his 
pen.  I'he  mingled  dignity  and  sweetness 
of  the  diction  bespeak  a  student  who  has 
drank  deep  at  the  rich  fountains  of  our 
earlier  and  nobler  w'riters,  and  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  verse  is  almost  monotonously 
perfect.  The  tone  of  sentiment  and  mor¬ 
als  which  |)ervades  the  poem  is  through¬ 
out  pure  and  noble,  though  very  simple  ; 
there  are  no  perplexing  (questions,  no  sub¬ 
tle  problems  either  offeelmg  or  of  thought; 
the  i)a8sion8  dealt  with  are  those  of  or¬ 
dinary  men  in  rude  and  violent  ages ;  and 
the  story  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
that  sad  and  touching  conflict  between  wo¬ 
man’s  virtue  .and  woman’s  love  which  is 
of  all  times,  and  which,  though  ever  re¬ 
curring,  is  ever  new. 

Tlie  subject  seems  to  us  me.ager  and  ill- 
chosen.  'I’he  scene  is  laid  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  at  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  torn  and  devastated  by  the  (juar- 
rels  and  private  wars  of  the  two  gre.at 
princes  of  the  land,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy ;  the  one  the  brother,  .and 
the  other  the  cousin,  of  tlie  King.  The 
mon.areh  himself,  eminently  amiable,  well- 
intentioned,  and  bt'loved,  was  powerless 
to  restrain  his  nobles  or  protect  his  peo¬ 
ple,  in  consecpience  of  the  frequent  attacks 
of  insanity  to  w'hich  he  w.as  subject,  and 
which  neither  physicians  nor  exorcists  had 
been  .able  to  cure.  A  terrible  jncture  of 
the  state  of  the  unhappy  country  under 
such  a  rigime  is  drawn  l)y  a  Hermit,  who 
is  introduced  at  the  council-board  during 
one  of  the  lucid  intervals  enjoyed  by  the 
King,  to  deliver  a  message  with  which  he 
says  that  God  h.ad  charged  him.  The 
rough  and  fierce  Duke  of  Burgundy  bids 
him  beware  of  gixing  offense.  The  Hermit 
replies ; 

“  Whiit  God  cominand.s. 

How  smacks  it  of  oiTerise  ?  But  dire  offense 
There  were  if  fear  of  man  should  choke  God's 
word. 

I  heard  and  saw,  and  I  am  here  to  speak. 

Nigh  forty  days  I  sped  from  town  to  town, 
Hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  from  grange  to  grange. 
And  wheresoe’r  I  set  my  foot,  behold ! 

The  foot  of  war  had  been  before,  and  there 
Did  nothing  grow  ;  and  in  the  fruitless  fields. 
Whence  ruffian  hands  had  snatched  the  beasts 
of  draught, 


W omen  and  children  to  the  plow  were  yoked. 
The  very  sheep  had  learned  the  ways  of  war, 
And  soon  as  from  the  citadel  rang  out 
The  larum  peal,  flocked  to  the  city-gates. 

And  tilth  was  none  by  day,  fur  none  durst 
forth ; 

But,  wronging  the  night-season,  which  God 
gave 

To  minister  sweet  forgetfulness  and  rest. 

Was  labor  and  a  spur.  I  journeyed  on. 

And  near  a  burning  village  in  a  wood 
Were  huddled,  ’n.-ath  a  drift  of  blood-stained 
snow. 

The  houseless  vi  lagers.  I  journeyed  on, 

And  as  I  paased  a  convent,  at  the  gate 
Were  famished  peasants,  hustling  each  the 
other. 

Half  fed  by  famished  nuna  I  journeyed  on. 
And  ’twixt  a  hamlet  and  a  church  the  road 
Was  black  with  biers,  for  fainitie  fever  raged. 

I  j  'urneyed  on:  a  trumpet’s  brazen  clang 
Died  in  the  distance ;  at  my  side  I  heard 
A  child’s  weak  wail,  that  on  its  mother’s 
breast 

Drooped  its  thin  face,  and  died ;  then  pealed  to 
lieaven 

The  mother’s  funeral  cry :  ‘  My  chi’d  is  dead 
For  lack  of  food  ;  he  hungered  unto  death. 

A  soldier  ate  his  food,  and  what  was  left 
He  trampled  in  the  mire.  My  child  is  dead  ! 
Hear  me,  0  God  I  a  soldier  killed  my  child  ! 

See  to  the  soldier's  quittance — blood  for  blood  I 
Vi.sit  him,  God,  with  thy  divine  revenge  I’ 

The  woman  cea.sed  ;  but  voices  in  the  air. 

Yea,  and  in  me,  a  thousand  voices  cried, 

‘Visit  him,  God,  with  thy  divine  revenge!’ 
Then  they  too  ceased,  and  sterner  still  the 
voice. 

Slow  and  sepulchral,  that  the  word  took  up : 

‘  Him,  God,  but  not  him  only,  nor  him  most ; 
Look  thou  to  them  that  breed  the  men  of 
blood. 

That  breed  and  feed  the  murderers  of  the  realm. 
Look  thou  to  them  that,  hither  and  thither 
tost 

Between  their  [^quarrels  and  their  pleasures, 
laugh 

At  torments  that  they  taste  not ;  bid  them  learn 
That  there  are  torments  terribler  than  these. 
Whereof  it  is  thy  will  that  they  shall  taste. 

So  they  repent  not,  in  the  belly  of  Hell  I’  ” 

Tlie  most  moving  scenes  and  incidents 
of  the  story  arise  out  of  the  rescue,  by 
the  chivalrous,  cultivated,  and  seductive 
Duke  of  Orleans,  from  outrage  and  abduc¬ 
tion  of  a  young  novice  named  lolande, 
who  w.a8  residing  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Celestins,  which  the  Duke  himself  had 
founded.  A  mutual  affection  springs  up 
between  the  Duke  and  his  protege^  and  he 
has  several  interviews  with  her  in  the  con¬ 
vent — she  knowing  him  only  as  a  knight 
who  had  befriended  and  saved  her.  In 
one  of  these  he  avows  his  love,  and  the 
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scene  which  ensues  seems  to  us  exquisitely 
natural  and  touching : 

“the  duke. 

0  lolande  I 

I  lore  you — ^yet  to  say  so  is  a  sin  ; 

And  such  a  sin  as  only  such  a  love 
And  Teriest  inebriety  of  heart 
Can  palliate  or  excuse.  An  earthly  bond, 
Earthly,  as  it  was  woven  of  earthly  aims 
By  earthly  hands,  when  I  was  but  a  child. 

Yet  sacred,  as  it  binds  me  to  a  wife— 

This  earthlv-sacred  bond  forbids  my  soul 
To  seek  the  holier  and  the  heavenlier  peace 
It  might  have  found  with  you. 

lOLANDE. 

Go  back  I  go  back  I 

I  knew  not  you  were  married ;  back  to  your 
wife. 

Leave  me  —  forget  me  —  God  will  give  me 
strength ; 

There  yet  is  time,  for  I  am  innocent  still. 

And  I  was  happy  yesterday.  Go  back. 

/«  your  V)\fe  t 

DUKE  or  ORLEANS. 

Yes,  she  is  gentle,  pure, 
Most  loving,  and  much  injured. 

lOLANDE. 

Oh !  go  back. 

And  never  wrong  her  more ;  and  never  more 
Say  you  love  me. 

THE  DUKE. 

And  yet  in  loving  you, 

I  love  my  wife  not  less,  and  virtue  more. 

lOLANDB. 

Home  to  your  wife,  go  home  ; 
Your  heart  betrays  itself  and  truth  and  me. 

You  know  not  love,  speaking  of  love  for  two. 

I  knew  not  love  till  now,  and  live  and  shame 
Have  flung  themselves  upon  me  both  at  once. 
One  will  be  with  me  till  my  death,  I  know  ; 

The  other  not  an  hour.  Oh !  brave  and  true 
And  loyal  a.s  you  are,  from  deadly  wrong 
You  rescued  me,  now  rescue  me  from  shame ; 
For  shame  it  is  to  hear  you  speak  of  love. 

And  shame  it  is  to  answer  you  with  tears 
That  seem  like  softness ;  but  my  trust  is  this. 
That  in  myself  I  trust  not,  nor  in  you — 

Save  only  if  you  trust  yourself  no  more. 

And  fly  from  sin.” 

It  had  been  resolved,  as  a  last  hope  of 
redeeming  the  King  from  the  thralldom 
of  those  evil  spirits  who  were  supposed  to 
cause  his  malady,  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a 
famous  relic,  the  tears  of  St.  Mary  3Iag- 
dalene  sprinkled  on  the  forehead  of  the 


m.aniac  by  a  spotless  maiden,  “  whom  no 
sin  nor  thought  of  sin  had  violated.” 
lolande,  whose  purity  and  spiritual  en¬ 
thusiasm  had  won  her  the  res]>ect  of  all, 
was  fixed  upon  for  this  task ;  and  she,  full 
of  holy  aspiration,  and  conscious  of  no 
wrong,  deemed  she  might  undertake  it, 
and  by  prayer  and  religious  preparation 
Labored  to  fit  herself  for  the  signal  privi¬ 
lege.  But  the  spell  failed — the  King  be¬ 
came  m.adder  than  ever ;  and  both  lolande 
herself  and  her  ghostly  adviser,  Robert 
the  Hermit,  atributed  the  failure  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  earthly  passion  which  had 
stained  and  dimmed  the  purity  of  her  soul. 
She  is  in  despair ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
endeavors  to  comfort  and  reassure  her, 
and  declares  that  now'  in  her  sorrow  he 
can  not  bear  to  leave  her. 

“  I  could  have  borne — 

I  thought  I  could  have  borne — to  lose  thee,  love. 
Caught  in  a  blaze  of  triumph  and  of  joy 
That  snatched  thee  from  my  sight ;  but  as  thou 
art. 

Nor  Earth  nor  Hell  shall  part  us. 

lOLANDE. 

Earth  and  Hell ! 

It  is  for  Heaven  to  part  us.  Earth  and  Hell 
Are  closinz  round  and  pressing  in  upon  us. 
That  neither  may  escape  the  other’s  snare. 

My  strength  has  left  me.  I  am  fallen,  fallen  I 
.\nd  know  myself  no  more  as  once  I  was, 

A  free  and  fearless  ranger  of  the  skies. 

Bathing  in  sunshine  and  in  rainbow  lights 
And  dreaming  things  divine.  Earth  hath  me 
now ; 

My  spirit  is  in  chains ;  and  if  I  dream, 

’Tis  of  a  darkness  blacker  than  Earth  knows, 
And  of  a  bitterer  bondage. 

DUKE  or  ORLEANS. 

Look  not  back ; 

'Tis  that  way  darkness  lies  God's  will  it  was 
That  thou  shouldst  faithfully  strive,  yet  strive 
in  vain,  * 

To  bring  the  afflicted  succor.  That  is  past  .  .  . 
Come  forth  then  from  the  past;  come  bravely 
fortl^ 

And  bid  it  get  behind  thee.  We  will  fly 
To  fields  where  Nature  c  nsecrates  the  joys 
Of  liberty  and  love.  With  thee  to  rove 
Through  field  and  pathless  forest,  or  to  lie 
By  sunlit  fountain  or  by  garrulous  brook. 

And  pour  love’s  hoarded  treasures  in  thy  lap. 
Bright  as  the  fountain,  endle.s8  as  the  stream. 
Wild  as  the  forest  glades— oh  I  what  were  this 
But  to  foretas'e  the  joys  of  Paradise, 

And  a  sweet  obliviousness  forget 

That  Earth  hath  unblest  hours  and  dim  abodes. 

Where  Pain  and  Sorrow  dwell. 
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Alas!  alas! 

’Twere  to  forf^t  there  is  a  God  in  heaven. 
Prince,  I  have  told  thee  I  am  weak  through 
grief ; 

Weak,  through  the  overthrow  of  faith  and  hope ; 
Weak,  through  the  triumph  of  malignant 
powers ; 

And  weak  —  through  what  betide  I  will  not 
say. 

And  here  I  stand  before  thee,  a  poor  child, 
Uniitterahly  wretched  and  abated. 

But  knowing  there  is  yet  a  further  full' 

Oh  !  spare  me !  save  me  I  make  tne  not  a  prey  I 
For  I  aui  wounded  almost  unto  death, 

And  can  not  fly. 

DUKE  or  ORLEANS. 

Enough,  0  lolande ! 

Thv  spirit  in  its  weakest  hour  is  strong. 

And  rules  us  both ;  and  where  thy  spirit  rules 


Is  sanctity  supreme ;  and  Passion’s  self 
Is  in  thy  presence  purified  and  purged 
From  earthly  stain,  and  ministers  to  g  ace. 

No  word  nor  wish  shall  henceforth  violate 
That  sacred  precinct" 

Tlie  drama  is  interspersed  with  lighter 
characters  and  gayer  scenes,  which  are  full 
of  ta.ste  and  playfulness,  and  relieve  the 
gravity  of  the  dee{>er  portions.  Such  are 
flos  and  her  dream,  the  advice  of  the 
Duke’s  jester  to  a  gay  gallant  of  the 
Duke’s  court,  and  a  short  madrigal  by  the 
Duke’s  minstrel.  Ilut  we  are  in  no  mood 
to  quote  these  now.  Mr.  Taylor  is  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  full  zenith  of  his  j)owers; 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  his  next  choice 
may  fall  upon  a  richer  subject  and  more 
modem  times. 


From  Colbars’s  New  Monthly. 
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Independently  of  his  rc])Utation  as  an 
artist,  Mr.  Linton  is  already  favorably 
known  as  the  writer  of  a  volume  of  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge,  learning,  and  research,  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Colors,  and  of  de¬ 
scriptions,  illustrated  by  his  own  pencil,  of 
the  Scenery  of  Greece.  He  has  devoted 
himself  in  his  more  recent  work  to  the 
Colossal  Vestiges  chiefly  of  ancient  and 
distant  nations ;  subjects  in  every  way  in¬ 
teresting,  and  now  passed  in  review*,  in 
the  convenient  compass  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pages,  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  his  acquirements  both  as  a 
scholar  and  a  traveler  have  enabled  him  to 
supply.  Tliough  never  obtruded  upon  us, 
his  various  reading  is  something  notice¬ 
able,  and  we  should  be  unable  to  recon¬ 
cile  it  w'ith  a  life-long  devotion  to  art,  if 
we  had  not  so  often  seen  that  there  is  no 
human  limit  to  the  results  of  a  determined 
will.  Ilis  present  object  is  to  bring  be- 

*  Colonial  Vetfigni  of  the  Older  Natiotut,  with  a 
DiavrHin.  By  William  Linton.  Correeponding 
Member  of  the  Archeological  Society  of  Athens, 
etc.,  etc.  Longman  A  Co.  1862. 


fore  us  the  whole  of  the  colossal  structures 
— and  especially  monoliths  and  buildings 
containing  stones  of  extraordinary  magni¬ 
tude — ^pf  which  any  vestiges  or  authentic 
records  remain.  Every  quarter  of  the 
globe  contributes  to  his  list.  “  In  Asia,” 
as  he  reminds  us,  “  the  Indians,  the  Java¬ 
nese,  the  Burmese,  the  Assyrians,  Baby¬ 
lonians,  Jews,  and  Greeks  have  left  us  evi¬ 
dence  of  sucli  knowledge  and  skill,  either 
in  fact  or  in  history.  In  Africa,  the 
Egyptians  have  bequeathed  inijierishable 
monuments  of  their  grand  taste,  skill,  and 
mechanical  power.  In  Europe,  the  Greeks 
and  their  colonists,  the  Etruscans,  the 
Celts,  and  the  Romans,  with  their  early 
descendants,  have  severally  recorded  their 
energies  in  durable  stone,  whilst  in  Amer¬ 
ica  huge  fortifications,  temple  -  crowned 
pyramids,  and  statues  have  secured  to  its 
early  inhabitants  a  claim  to  rank  among 
the  skillful  and  intelligent  of  the  ancient 
world.”  It  w'ould  be  scarcely  possible  to 
open  a  more  interesting  field  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  “  If  there  be  any  portion  of  a  tour¬ 
ist’s  rambles  more  impressive  than  an- 
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other” — and  we  do  not  confine  this  feeling;, 
as  Mr.  Linton  does,  to  the  antiquary — “  it 
is  when  iie  finds  himself  amidst  the  walled 
cities  and  tombs  of  nations  whose  history 
has  passe<l  away.”  “  We  look  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  awe,”  says  Dr.  Wordsworth,  “  on  a 
city  which  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides.” 

The  first  article  in  the  volume  is  devote<l 
to  Stonidienge,  upon  the  origin  of  which 
Mr.  Linton  offers  no  opinion  of  his  own, 
but  contents  himself  with  laying  before  us 
the  different  guesses  that  attribute  it,  with 
almost  equal  plausibility.,  to  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Druids,  liritons,  Celts,  Komans,  and 
Danes.  The  most  recent  suggestion  he  { 
seems  to  have  forgotten.  Its  Druidical 
origin  is  rather  a  popular  belief  th.au  a 
well-supported  theorv,  and  in  an  able  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Quarterly  Review*  we  are  taught 
to  look  for  its  founders  amongst  the  Budd¬ 
hists.  We  were  certainly  startled  by 
this  announcement,  but  the  supposition  is 
so  ingeniously  argued,  and  supported  by 
so  much  information,  that  no  one  will  re¬ 
fuse  it  his  attentive  consideration.  By 
whomever  Stonehenge  may  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  the  writer  of  the  article  we  have  ' 
mentioned  gives  sufficient  reason  for  be- ' 
lieving  that  it  did  not  exist  till  about  the  | 
middle  of  the  fifth  century',  and  he  dwells 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Buddhist  architect-  j 
ure  in  India  (from  300  b.c.  to  700  a.d.)  is  the  ! 
only  architecture  similar  to  it  in  arrange-  j 
ment  and  form,  the  principal  difference  be- 1 
ing  th.at  it  is  highly  ornamented,  while  the  ; 
Celtic  is  every  where  rude  and  plain.  But  | 
at  Sanchee,  in  India,  there  is  a  circle  of  j 
roughly-squared  upright  stone  posts  joined  I 
by  an  architrave  at  the  top,  as  at  Stone¬ 
henge.  If  we  admit,  however,  that  there 
is  w'eight  in  the  argument  founded  upon 
this  similarity  of  structure,  we  have  still 
to  learn  how  the  believers  in  Buddhism 
came  to  be  located  in  England  in  the  fifth 
century.  Here  the  connecting-link  be¬ 
comes  very  slender.  It  is  argued  that 
there  was  so  much  resemblance  between 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  and  monastic 
life  of  the  Buddhists,  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  that  the  one  seems  to  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  other,  and  that  even  though 
the  imitation  were  confined  to  mere  rites 
and  discipline,  it  might  have  influenced 
their  first  rude  architecture,  and  have  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  continent  of  Western 


Europe  to  England.  Tlie  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  goes  somewhat  further.  He 
Iwlieves  that  the  Celts  were  Buddhists 
before  they  Wcame  C'hrislians,  and  that 
the  worship  itself  thus  existed  in  Britain. 

We  are  afraid  that,  after  all  this  inge¬ 
nuity,  the  question  remains  as  undecided 
as  ever. 

Of  the  more  celebrsited  monoliths,  the 
uprights  at  Stonehenge  are  the  smallest. 

et  it  is  in  speaking  of  the  mechanic  pow¬ 
er  employed  in  their  removal  we  are  told 
“  that  m<Mlem  philosophers,  with  all  their 
boaste<l  improvements  in  science  and  art, 
must  l>ehold  it  with  wonder.”*  AVe  might 
do  so  if  nothing  more  wonderful  existed. 
But  the  most  ancient  iieople  of  whose  his¬ 
tory  we  have  any  record— an<l  some  of  whom 
no  record  remains — have  evidently  possess¬ 
ed  the  same  knowledge  of  mechanic  power, 
and  it  is  a  knowledge  which  seems  to  be 
only  compatible  with  an  advanced  stage 
of  civilization. 

“  Evidence  of  great  mechanical  power,” 
Air.  Linton  well  observes,  “  argues  some¬ 
thing  like  a  fixed  government  over  the 
masses,  in  order  to  command  the  means  of 
exercising  that  |K)wer  ;  it  also  indicates  a 
degree  of  skill  and  intelligence  incomp.ati- 
ble  with  a  barbarous  state.  .  .  .  Be¬ 
sides,  great  occasions  for  energetic  ainl 
unanimous  exertion  never  arise  among  a 
people  who  are  bound  by  no  common  in¬ 
terest  but  self-preservation  against  some 
new  enemy.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we 
are  induced  to  claim  a  civilized  character 
for  those  nations  who  have  exhibited  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  in  the  building  of  large 
edifices,  or  the  moving  of  large  weights.” 
At  whatever  |>eriod  of  recorded  time  such 
power  was  necessarv,  it  appears  to  have 
been  exercised.  “I'he  lever,  the  lewis, 
the  trochlea,  and  every  engine  employed 
by  modern  ma.sons  are  recognized  in  all 
the  oldest  buildings  of  the  east.”f  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  Mr.  Layard’s  o|X‘rations  at 
Nineveh  have  shown  how  much  may  be 
done  by  the  mere  union  of  individu.-d 
strength.  By  physical  or  mechanic.al 
power,  and  generally  by  both  combiTied, 
the  work  in  hand  has  always  been  accom¬ 
plished  :  from  the  removal  of  the  monolith 
of  five  thous.and  tons  to  form  the  Temple 
of  Latona  in  the  Delta,  down  to  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  Great  Eastern  at  Black  wall. 
After  passing  through  an  interval  of  three 


*  Smith’s  Gaelic  Ai 
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or  four  thous.md  j’ears  to  the  Christian 
era,  we  find  that  about  the  year  500  the 
monolithic  cupola  (estimated  at  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eipjnty  tons)  was  placed  upon 
the  eAtheilral  at  Ravenna.  As  recently  as 
some  five  hundred  years  Later — but  the 
authority  is  doubtful — were  built  the  Cy¬ 
clopean  walls  that  form  part  of  the  fortifi- 
catiotis  at  Cusco,  in  Peru.  The  Lateran 
Obelisk,  the  largest  that  exists,  and  com- 
ptited  to  weigh  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  tons,  was  removed  to  its  present  site 
in  1588.  The  monolithic  pedestal  at  St. 
Petersburgh  (thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  tons)  in  1776.  The  obelisk  near  Ser- 
ingapat.am  (one  hundred  and  ten  tons) 
was  erected  in  1805.  And  in  our  own 
time  the  amount  to  be  ex|K*nded  seems  to 
be  the  only  limit  of  engineering  })ower. 
AVe  have  dwelt  the  more  willingly  on 
*  these  particulars  because  we  have  a  crreat 
objection  to  the  exclam.ation  of  “Well,  I 
never !”  whatever  may  be  the  form  in 
which  it  comes  before  us. 

The  only  ancient  structure  that  we  can 
regard  as  marvelous  is  the  Temfile,  alrea¬ 
dy  referred  to,  at  Huto,  in  the  Delta.  Its 
walls  are  descril>ed  by  Herodotus  as  form¬ 
ed  of  a  single  stone,  (a  hollow  cube  of 
granite,)  and  over  the  w.alls  was  laid  an¬ 
other  stone,  projecting  six  feet  beyond 
them.  The  body  of  the  building,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  roof,  is  estimated  at  five  thou¬ 
sand  tons;  and  sailors  and  war-iirisoners 
were  the  locomotive  powers  employed  for 
its  remov.al  from  a  computed  distance  of, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  wh.at  ] 
we  leani  of  the  mode  in  which  some  ofj 
these  immense  masses  of  stone  were  mov- 
e<l,  we  may  see  that  in  all  ages  it  w.as 
mueh  the  same.  The  obelisk  of  Semiramis 
w.as  floated  down  the  Euplnates  on  a  raft 
supported  by  inflated  skins ;  and  as  it  was 
supposed  to  have  w'eighed  four  thousand 
tons,  the  number  of  these  skins  “  is  almost 
inconceivable.”  It  was  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  that  Mr.  Lavard  conveyed  his  colossal 
bulls  down  the  Tigris.  In  the  erection  of 
the  Vatican  Obelisk  at  Rome  there  were 
employed  eight  hundred  men,  one  hundred 
and  forty  horses,  and  forty -six  cnanes. 
The  pedestal  of  Peter  the  Great  was  re- 
move<l  from  the  marsh,  where  it  was 
found,  to  the  barge  that  was  to  carry  it  to 
St.  Petersburg,  by  means  of  levers,  trian¬ 
gles,  windlasses,  and  over  movable  rails, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  day.  The 
obelisk  at  Seringapatam  had  only  to  be 


taken  two  miles  from  the  quarry,  which 
was  done  by  the  Hindus  themselves,  six 
hundred  being  employed  at  a  time.  It 
was  carried  on  akindof  hurdle,  consisting 
of  blocks  of  timber  supported  upon  wooden 
runners;  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
raised  perpendicularly  shows  in  how  many 
forms  the  requisite  power  m.ay  lie  applied.* 
In  one  country  it  is  an  inclined  plane  of 
earth  ;  in  another,  hydraulic  machinery  or 
ste.am. 

We  have  an  account,  from  Sir  John 
Ilerschel,  of  the  simple  and  ingenious 
mode  of  cutting  these  larg«*  blocks  of 
granite  from  the  native  rock.  “  The 
workman,”  he  informs  us,  “  having  found 
a  portion  of  the  rock  sufficiently  extensive, 
and  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  part  al¬ 
ready  quarried,  lays  bare  the  upper  sur¬ 
face,  and  marks  on  it  a  line  in  the  direction 
of  the  intended  sep.aration,  along  which  a 
groove  is  cut  with  a  chisel  about  a  couple 
of  inches  in  depth.  Above  this  groove  a 
narrow’  line  of  fire  is  then  kindled,  and 
maintained  till  the  rock  below  is  thorough¬ 
ly  heated,  immediately  on  which  a  line  of 
men  and  women,  each  provided  with  a 
pot  full  of  cold  water,  suddenly  sweep  off 
the  ashes,  and  pour  the  water  into  the 
heated  groove,  w’hen  tfie  rock  at  once 
splits  with  a  clear  fracture.  Square  blocks 
of  six  feet  in  the  side,  and  upward  of 
eighty  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  de¬ 
tached  by  this  method.”]  Belzoni  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  adopted 
similar  means,  but  probably  afiplied  me¬ 
chanical  power  to  the  grove  instead  of 
lire. 

“  The  skill  and  dexterity,”  says  Mr. 
Linton,  “  evinced  by  the  ancient  Egypt¬ 
ians  and  modern  Indians  in  cutting  stones 
from  the  quarry,  may  be  instructively  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  barbarous  practice  w  hich 
at  present  obtains  at  Carrara,  where  the 
beautiful  material  is  blown  and  shattered 
from  its  bed  by  gunpow’der  ;  three  fourths 
of  that  which  is  detached  by  each  explo¬ 
sion  lieing  the  computed  average  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  this  destructive  process  of  elud¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  labor  and  skill.  In  the 


*  p.  126.  In  very  recently  removing 

a  block  of  granite  in  Wales,  from  the  quarry  to 
Penrhin — both  up  hill  and  down — fh<*  force  em¬ 
ployed  w«8  forty  bortiei  and  two  hundred  men. 
The  weight  of  the  block  was  thirty-five  tons.  It 
is  is  intendfd  to  form  part  of  the  monument  at 
Strathfields'tye. 

]  Quoted  from  The  Discourse  on  Natural  Philo 
tophy,  p.  47. 
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time  of  the  Romans  this  marble  was  quar¬ 
ried  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Egypt¬ 
ians  at  Syene.  No  evidence  of  progress 
here !”  On  the  contrary,  such  stupidity 
seems  scarcely  credible. 

If  we  did  not  know  from  the  author  of 
the  Ventigcs  himself  that  his  work  was 
planned,  if  not  commenced,  some  twenty 
years  since,*  we  might  suppose  it  to  have 
been  written  with  special  reference  to  the 

Iiroposed  monument  to  the  Prince  Consort, 
le  contrasts  the  obelisk  as  a  work  of  art 
with  the  single  columns  erected  for  similar 
purposes  by  the  Romans — the  barbarizers 
of  Greek  architecture.  “As  parts  of  a  build¬ 
ing,”  he  observes,  “  columijs  may  be  very 
beautiful ;  but  as  parts  only.  When  set 

up  alone,  a  column  is  out  of  (dace . 

It  is  only  a  curiosity.”  And  it  is  absurd 
to  place  a  statue  on  its  summit,  where 
neither  form  nor  features  are  distinguish¬ 
able  without  the  aid  of  a  glass.  “The 
obelisk”  (on  the  contrary)  “  may  be  called 
a  M’ork  of  fine  art,  for  it  has  proportion, 
propriety,  and  fitness  to  recommend  it ; 
and,  though  hitherto  confined  to  Egyptian 
memories,  from  w’ant  of  more  general 
adoption  .as  an  artistic  form,  it  can  not  but 
eventually  become  a  world-wide  trophy, 
as  art  advances,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful, 
the  TO  KaXov,  prevails.  ...  A  finely- 
proportioned  obelisk  is  a  most  agreeable 
object  to  look  at,  ta()ering  gracefullv  as  it 
ascends,  like  the  one  on  the  Monte  Oitorio 
at  Rome,  and  terminated  at  the  exact 
point  of  just  taste  by  a  pyramidal  a()ex — a 
model  of  symmetry  and  elegance.”f 
Even  in  face  both  of  the  cost  and  risk,  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  amongst  those 
who  regret  its  abandonment  as  the  form 
of  our  national  memorial.  It  was  the 
Queen’s  first  wish ;  and  (expressed  at  such 
a  moment)  it  must  have  b^n  based  upon 
some  deep  motive,  connected  (wssibly  with 
the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  Prince  him¬ 
self.  For  monumental  pur(K)8e8  we  can 
not  conceive  any  thing  wmrse  than  the 
roposed  building.  This  seems  to  be  felt 
y  the  projectors  themselves,  from  their 
considering  it  necessary  to  “  supplement” 
the  Hall  by  a  group  of  statuary  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  We  have 

great  res()ect  for  those  who  compose  the  ' 
ommission,  and  whose  sincere  aesire  to 
do  what  is  best  it  is  im(>os8ible  to  doubt, 
but  their  suggestions  are  unsatisfactorv  in 
every  way.  The  Hall  can  never  be  looked 


at  as  a  monument,  and  its  cost  will  dimin¬ 
ish  the  funds  that  were  intended  for  a 
distinct  and  separate  object.  The  nearest 
ap|>roach  to  the  abandoned  obelisk — 
though  liable  to  some  objections — would 
have  been  a  tower  of  Gothic  architecture 
as  a  shrine  for  the  statue  of  the  Prince, 
surmounted  by  a  ifght  and  lofty  spire. 

Amongst  his  incidental  notices,  ]\Ir. 
Linton  refers  to  the  now  exploded  error, 
in  which  w’e  w^ere  all  educated,  as  to  the 
claims  of  the  Romans  to  the  invention  of 
the  arch.  He  gives  sufficient  authorities*  to 
show  that  the  Grt*ek8  were  well  actpiaint- 
ed  with  its  principle,  though  they  did  not 
obtrude  it  on  the  eye,  “  e8j)ecially  as  their 
masonry  was  large  and  solid,  and  did  not 
require  its  aid.”  It  is  also  seen  in  some  of 
the  oldest  buildings  in  Kgy()t.  In  addition 
to  the  testimony  of  Belzoni,  Caillard,  and 
Waddington,  “  the  arch,”  says  Sir  Gard¬ 
ner  Wilkinson,  “  was  in  common  use  in 
the  time  of  Amunoph,  3370  years  ago — 
see  the  vaulted  tomb  at  Tliebes.”  The 
discovery  by  Mr.  Richmond  of  arched  or 
vaulted  (tassages  near  one  of  the  (mols  of 
Solomon  at  Jeru8.alem  shows  th.at  its  con¬ 
struction  must  have  been  known  in  Judma 
a  thousand  ye.ars  before  the  Christian  era. 
That  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Assy¬ 
rians  we  have  the  authority  of  Bonomi 
and  of  Layard.  But  in  reviewing  these 
authorities,  and  in  answering  the  question, 
“  Why,  if  the  Egyptians  knew  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  arcb,  did  they  not  use  it 
in  their  temples  ?”  we  are  remindedf  that 
“  they  could  effect  their  object  by  more 
simple  means.  One  bold  block  .... 
from  column  to  column  effected  as  much 
as  h.alf  a  score  of  little  stones  could  have 
done  in  the  shape  of  an  arch.  Beside, 
the  simple  .and  massive  styles  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  their  temples,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Greece,  necessarily  precluded  that  v.a- 
riety  of  forms  which  the  introduction  of 
the  arch  must  have  created.  Straight 
lines  and  bro.ad  surfaces  are  elements  of  a 
severe  and  grand  style  of  architectural  art, 
which  contrasting  curves  and  semi-circles, 
as  leading  forms,  would  inevitably  vitiate.” 

The  antiquities  of  Central  America  are 
dwelt  upon  with  the  consideration  they 
deserve.  If  w’e  knew  something  more 
th.an  their  tnere  existence — and  this  is 
about  all  that  w'e  know  of  them  at  present 
— what  a  difficulty  in  ethnology  would  bt* 
solved !  The  ruins  in  Peru  have  their  his- 


•  Note,  p.  115. 


f  Vutigu,  p.  122. 


*  Ib.,  p.  56  et  aeq. 
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tory,  however  imperfect;  but  the  only 
record  of  those  in  Mexico,  or  in  Central 
AmericJi,  and  Yucatan,  is  that  “  a  nation 
has  pa'4sed  away — powerful,  populous, 
and  well  advanced  in  refinements,  as  at¬ 
tested  by  their  monuments — but  it  has 
perished  without  a  name.  It  has  died  and 
made  no  sign.”*  Even  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  we  possess  are  not  agreed  within  two 
thousand  years  as  to  the  probable  date  at 
w’hich  these  nations  could  have  exist^. 
And  yet  what  works  of  grandeur — impres¬ 
sive  m  their  magnificence  and  extent  as 
the  ruins  of  Thebesf — they  have  left  as 
objects  of  M'onder  and  admiration  to  a 
race  whose  own  history,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  discovery  of  printing,  might  in  like 
manner  pass  away !  The  press  is  the 
gre.at  obstacle  to  our  conception  of  a 
moralizing  New-Zealander  on  the  ruins  of 
W estminster  Bridge.  Of  those  of  Central 
America  it  is  supposed  that  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn.  “  There  is  an  immense 
tract  of  territory  (we  are  told)  between 
the  British  settlement  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  Yucatan  peninsula,  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  and  the  district  of  Chiapas 
to  the  north  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 


which  has  not  yet  been  explored.”*  It  is 
believed  that  still 

“  In  distant  wilds,  beneath  the  deep  morass 
Some  ancient  city’s  marble  walks  may  pass  j 
And,  hid  through  buried  ages  from  the  sky, 
Temples  and  tombs,  and  art  and  genius  lie 

and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  must  be 
looked  for  in  a  country  that  can  only  be 
visited  with  difficulty  and  danger. 

The  “  diagram”  with  which  Mr.  Linton 
finishes  his  volume  includes  etchings  of 
obelisks,  columns,  quarried  bl(K*ks,  the 
temple  of  Latona,  and  the  dome  at 
Ravenna,  with  others  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  the  monoliths  ho  has  described ; 
masses  which  vary  in  computed  weight 
from  thirty  tons  to  five  thousand.  They 
are  “  drawn  to  a  scale ;”  and  at  the  foot  of 
several  of  them — to  aid  our  conceptions  of 
magnitude — is  placed  a  less  than  “mini¬ 
ature  presentiment”  of  the  human  figure. 
As  a  frontispiece  there  is  an  effective 
etching  of  Stonehenge. 

In  truth,  we  have  rarely  seen  so  much 
that  may  interest  and  inform  compressed 
into  so  small  a  compass,  or  more  agree¬ 
ably  brought  before  us.  The  work  is  in 
every  way  acceptable. 


From  Colburn*!  Kow  MoDibl7» 
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THE  SMUGGLER  OF  ST.  ALBAJj’s  OOVK. 

“  I  DO  not  like  your  wandering  about 
those  hills  alone,  Camilla,”  s.aid  an  elderly 
lady,  who  was  standing  on  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  front-door  of  a  pretty  villa 
which  lay,  as  it  were,  buried  among  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs,  although  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  sea.  “  I  am  afraid  of 
your  meeting  with  some  accident  among 

*  Quoted  from  Prescott,  p.  88. 
f  Gather  wood’s  Antiquitiu. 
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the  rocks,  which  they  tell  me  are  very 
steep  and  rugged  in  many  places.  Re¬ 
member  you  are  a  stranger  liere,  and  do 
not  know  the  locality  at  all.  You  had 
better  put  off  your  exploring  expeditions 
until  your  brother  arrives.  The  holidays 
at  Harrow  will  soon  commence  now.” 

This  exhortation  was  addressed  to  a  very 
pretty  girl,  apparently  about  seventeen 
years  of  ago,  who,  parasol  in  hand — for 
“  sun-shade”  was  a  name  that  h.ad  not  been 


*  Stephens.  Jncid$nt»  of  Travil  in  Central 
America. 
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introduced  in  those  days — had  stopped  on 
the  gravel-walk,  or  carriage-road,  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  to  listen  to  what  her 
mother  w'as  saying. 

“  I  am  not  going  to  undertake  any  ex- 

{)loring  exf)edition,  mamma,  but  merely  to 
)reathe  a  little  fresh  air  on  the  hill  yonder. 
The  sun  has  not  set  yet ;  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  well-fre(juented 
path,  which  the  gardener  tells  me  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe — ‘  plain  sailing,’  he  calls  it.  I 
will  only  just  take  a  peep  of  the  sea  and 
the  line  of  coast,  and  then  return  through 
the  village.” 

“  Well,  be  sure  that  you  are  at  home  be¬ 
fore  dusk,  and  don’t  go  too  ne.ar  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  for  the  short,  stinted,  brown 
grass  is  generally  very  slippery,  and  it 
would  be  no  joke  to  ^all  over  the  rocks 
and  be  dashed  to  pieces.” 

The  young  lady  laughed,  and  set  off  on 
her  solitary  stroll ;  and  she  was  soon 
mounting  the  hill  at  the  place  the  gardener 
had  indicated  to  her.  The  ascent  might 
have  been  rather  laborious  to  an  old  or  in¬ 
firm  person,  but  did  not  at  all  fatigue  the 
young  and  active  Camilla.  The.  path  was 
easily  found,  and  she  traversed  it  with 
light  steps,  and  with  that  sense  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  with  which  the  healthy  inhale  the 
pure  mount.ain-air.  It  is  a  bad  sign  w’hen 
the  enfeebled  frame  shivers  in  this  invigor¬ 
ating  breeze,  and  would  fain  shrink  down 
into  the  shelter  of  even  a  close  and  airless 
room. 

Camilla  walked  on  briskly ;  the  entire 
solitude  delighted  her,  for  she  did  not 
meet  a  human  being,  nor  indeed  behold  a 
living  creature.  At  length  she  came  to  a 
spot  where  two  paths  branched  off  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions.  Which  of  them  was 
she  to  take  ?  The  gardener  had  told  her 
that  one  of  them  led  down  to  the  beach,  a 
little  farther  on,  by  a  good  zigzag  track, 
or  rather  road  among  the  rocks,  from  the 
top  of  which  she  would  see  the  little  bay 
beneath,  the  s.ands,  the  jutting  rocks  of 
the  coast  beyond,  and  the  wide  expanse  of 
sea,  filling  up  the  picture  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  other  path  the  gardener 
had  told  her  also  led  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  rocks  and  to  the  shore  below,  but 
the  descent  was  much  more  difficult,  and 
there  was  no  regular  pathway. 

Camilla  stood  with  the  two  lines  meet¬ 
ing  close  before  her.  "Which  w^as  she  to 
follow  ?  She  tried  but  in  vain  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  directions  given  her  by  the  gar¬ 
dener.  “  Was  I  to  take  the  right  path  or  i 


the  left  ?”  she  asked  herself,  but  there  was 
no  answer  in  her  mernorv.  She  stood  in 
much  i>erplexity  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
quieting  herself  with  the  reflection  that 
she  would  only  go  as  far  as  the  rocks,  and  , 
need  not  attempt  the  descent  unle>8  she 
perceived  it  to  be  very  easy,  she  took — as 
so  many  do  in  life — the  wrong  path,  turn¬ 
ing,  in  fatal  ignorance,  from  the  right 
one. 

The  path  she  was  traversing  certainly 
could  not  be  called  “  a  good  one  it  was 
very  rough,  and  the  young  lady  picked 
her  way  with  some  difficulty ;  but  she  w’as 
approaching  the  rocks,  the  sea  was  in 
view,  and,  comforting  herself  with  the 
thought  that  the  gardener’s  notion  of  a 
nice  path  might  l>c  very  different  from  her 
own,  she  toiled  on  until  she  reached  the 
very  verge  of  the  hill,  which  seemed  to 
end  abruptly  in  a  massive  wall  of  rock, 
stretching  down  to  the  shore  beneath. 
Below  lay  the  smooth,  hard  sand,  looking 
like  a  sloping  pavement  of  yellow  marble 
inlaid  witli  diamond  sparks,  up  which  the 
deep  blue  waves  were  rolling  with  a  hol¬ 
low,  murmuring  sound  that,  low  as  it  was, 
she  could  distinctly  hear.  Beyond  was 
the  waste  of  waters,  dancing  and  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  setting  sun,  whose  still 
glorious  though  fading  rays  tinti'd  with 
turple  the  jagged  line  of  rocks  that  fonned 
leadland  lieyond  headland  until  a  bend  in 
the  coast  hid  them  from  sight. 

Camilla,  in  breathless  admiration  — 
breathless  from  the  effects  of  her  toilsome 
walk — stood  and  gazed  upon  the  splendid 
view  before  her.  She  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and,  moreover, 
she  was  aj)t  to  be  guided  by  impulse. 
This  is  very  excusable — indeed,  it  is  rather 
a  jdeasing  fault  in  a  young  person,  but  it 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  conquered  as 
time  rolls  on,  for  experience  and  reflection 
should  go  hand  in  hand. 

She  looked  down  over  the  giddy  preci¬ 
pice,  but  doing  this  caused  no  sensation  of 
vertigo,  and  as  she  perceived  a  sort  of 
path  w’inding  down  among  the  rocks  she 
determined  to  try  it,  and  forthwith  began 
to  scramble  downwards.  At  first  she 
rather  enjoj'ed  the  novelty  of  this  un¬ 
sophisticated  mode  of  descent,  but  after  a 
little  time  finding  it  very  difficult,  and 
fearing  it  might  be  equally  dangerous,  she 
sat  down  on  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock  to 
consider  whether  she  had  better  clamber 
up  again  at  once  or  continue  to  descend, 
and  then  look  for  some  easier  way  to  the 
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top  of  the  hill,  for  she  now  felt  assured 
tluit  she  had  mistaken  the  gardener’s  di¬ 
rections. 

“  Surely,”  she  thought,  “  there  must  be 
some  road  down  to  the  beach  by  which  I 
might  get  s.afely  un  the  hill,  and  as  I  have 
gone  so  far  I  had  oetter  clamber  down  to 
the  sands  and  look  for  it.” 

Screwing  up  her  courage  she  recom¬ 
menced  the  descent,  and  at  length  achieved 
it  after  sundry  falls  and  a  good  deal 
of  compulsory  sliding,  during  which  she 
fo  ind  it  no  easy  matter  to  ket*p  her  balance, 
and  reached  the  bright  sands  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks  with  only  one  or  two  slight 
bruises,  tom  gloves,  and  a  broken 
parasol.  She  immediately  deteraiined  on 
going  round  the  little  rocky  promon¬ 
tory  that  partially  shut  in,  on  one  side, 
the  prot^  bay  she  had  admired  from 
above.  The  rocks  did  not  stretch  very 
far  down  on  the  beach,  and  Camilla  soon, 
therefore,  made  her  way  to  the  other  side 
of  them,  and  then  hastened  down  close  to 
the  sea-side  to  watch  the  waves  rolling 
gracefully  up,  now  lazily  retreating,  ami 
then,  as  if  gathering  fresh  strength,  swell¬ 
ing  into  foaming  billows  and  dashing  the 
white  spr.ay  over  the  glittering  sand.  Ca¬ 
milla  had  a  habit  of  rhyming  when  much 
pleased  or  stnick  with  any  object,  and  as 
she  stood  there  alone,  gazing  in  silence  on 
the  most  magnificent  of  God’s  creations, 
her  thoughts  formed  themselves  into  the 
following  lines : 

“  Thou’rt  hurrying  past,  thou’rt  hurrying  past, 
Thou,  Ocean,  with  thy  waves  of  foam  ; 

Ah  1  whither,  restles  sea,  so  fast 
Does  thy  swift  current  roam  ? 

“  Still  dashing  on,  still  dashing  on, 

Thy  billows  speed  their  endless  way  ; 

Now  they  are  here,  now  they  are  gone. 

Old  Ocean,  whither,  say  ? 

“  Speed  they  the  trusting  bark  to  bear 
In  safety  to  its  distant  strand, 

Wnfting  the  wanderer  to  some  fair. 

Some  long-sought  distant  land  f 

“  Or  speed  they  on  destruction’s  way, 

Where  the  dark  tempest  raves  afar. 

To  make  the  shattered  wreck  their  prey. 

On  which  the  wild  waves  wai'  ? 

“  The  struggling  mariner  to  sweep 

In  their  cold  grasp  from  life  and  light  f 
Are  such  thy  pastimes,  treacherous  deep  F 
And  thou  can’st  smile  so  bright  I 

“  Ay,  bright  as  yonder  tranquil  sky 

^ems  thy  blue,  sparkling,  liquid  plain, 
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Yet  yawning  graves  within  thee  lie, 

0  faithless,  fearful  main  I 

‘‘  What  wonders  all  unknown  to  man 
W'ithin  thy  watery  world  may  bel 
To  search  thy  depths  Ju  never  can, 

These  none  but  God  may  see. 

“  Thou  speak’st — thine  ancient  voice  I  hear— 
That  voice  which  ages  have  not  broke  ; 
Tell  they  deep  tones  of  hope  or  fear? 

I  know  not  what  they  spoke. 

“  Thou  mock’st  the  ereatnres  God  has  framed 
In  his  own  image,  mighty  sea  I 
Scorn  on,  thou  conqueror,  yet  untamed — 
Scorn  on,  then,  proud  and  free  I 

“  Thou  may’st  be  proud,  for  thou,  but  thou. 

Of  all  earth's  circle  holds,  alone 
Didst  never  at  Time’s  bidding  bow. 

Or  his  vast  empiie  own. 

“  But  there  are  limits  to  thy  power, 

O  thou,  whom  Time  has  vainly  fought — 
For  thee,  e’en  thee,  there  comes  an  hour 
With  desolation  fraught 

“  An  hour  when  thy  long  reign  shall  pass. 

Thy  mighty  waters  swept  away 
Into  some  dark  chaotic  mass. 

By  Him  thou  must  obey. 

“  Ay,  thou — and  thy  stern,  ruthless  foe. 
Together  crushed,  shall  be  no  more. 

The  race  of  man,  ye  shall  not — no— 

Forever  triumph  o’er. 

“  When  Time  and  thou  extinct  shall  be, 

Man  shall  from  death  to  life  arise — 
lie  only  claims  eternity. 

Of  all  beneath  the  skies  ” 

Camilla  was  still  musing,  with  ht-r  gaze 
bent  on  the  sea,  and  listening  to  its  cease¬ 
less  sound,  when  she  was  startled  from 
her  dreamy  mood  by  a  voice  close  to  her 
ear,  demanding  in  no  very  gentle  accents 
what  she  was  doing  there. 

Exceedingly  surprised  she  turned  quickly 
round,  and  recoiled  until  the  waves  almost 
touched  her  ankles,  in  her  sudden  terror  at 
the  extraordinary  pair  of  eyes  that  were 
absolutely  glaring  at  her.  She  might 
have  seen  that  they  l)elonged  to  a  young 
man  of  middle  hight,  who  had  on  a 
rough  pea-jacket  and  looked  like  a  sailor  ; 
but  the  eyes  so  overpowered  her  that  she 
remarked  nothing  except  that  it  was  one 
of  the  male  sex  who  had  accosted  her. 
She  had  not  observed  any  one  on  the 
beach,  nor  had  she  heard  an  approaching 
step.  How  came  he  there  ? 
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“Speak!”  swd  the  voice  again.  “Have 
yon  come  here  as  a  spy  ?” 

“N — n — no  !”  stammered  the  girl,  with 
her  own  eyes  immovably  fixed  on  the  un¬ 
earthly-looking  orbs  before  her.  They 
seemed  to  exert  a  strange  fascination  over 
her.  Fear  was  the  upj)ermo8t  feeling  in 
her  mind,  yet  wonder  almost  equaled  it. 
She  conld  not  have  imagined  such  eyes  in 
in  any  human  head  —  they  were  of  the 
deepest  black,  intensely  expressive,  look¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  inmost  soul. 
The  blazing  eyes  were  gazing  sternly,  n.ay 
fiercely  at  her,  and  beneath  that  terrific 
gaze  she  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

“Don’t  stand  in  the  water,  young  lady,” 
said  the  m.an  in  a  milder  tone,  as  he  per¬ 
ceived  how  frightened  she  was;  “the  tide 
is  coming  in  fast ;  yoti  did  not  come  here 
to  drown  yourself,  did  you  ?  But  what 
did  bring  you  here  ?” 

“  I  was  tJiking  a  walk  on  the  hill  nj) 
there,  and  the  sands  looked  so  beautiful 
that  I  came  down  to  them.  I  thought 
there  was  nobody  on  the  beach.” 

“  Oh  !  then  you  have  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  your  neck  for  the  sake  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  stroll,”  said  the  man,  with  a  smile 
that  entirely  changed  the  character  of  his 
face,  and  even  of  his  luminous  eyes. 
“  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  sent  down 
here  by  one  of  these  land-sharks,  to  see 
what  was  going  on  ?”  he  added,  looking 
again  in  the  most  penetrating  manner  at 
her. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  ‘land- 
, sharks,’  and  nobody  sent  me  here  ;  I  am 
sorry  I  came.” 

“  It  would  have  l)een  bettor  if  you  had 
not,  we  are  apt  to  deal  roughly  with  in¬ 
truders.” 

Camilla  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and 
felt  quite  faint.  She  cla.sped  her  hands, 
and  looked  imploringly  at  the  man,  while 
she  said : 

“  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  did  not  know  I  was  doing  wrong  in 
coming  here.  I  will  go  away  directly, 
and  never  come  back.” 

Again  the  man’s  features,  and  even  his 
wild  eyes,  softened,  but  he  was  not  done 
questioning  her. 

“  Who  did  you  see  on  the  hill  ?” 

“  Nobody.” 

“  Nobody!  Are  you  sure?  Speak  the 
truth,  if  you  wish  to  get  away  safely. 
Were  there  no  men  dressed  like  sailors 
loitering  about?  Did  you  see  no  officers  ?” 

“  I  did  not  see  a  living  creature.” 
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“  I  observed  you  scrambling  down 
among  the  rocks — there  must  have  been 
some  reason  for  your  choosing  that  diffi¬ 
cult  way  ?” 

“  I  took  it  by  mistake,  I  suppose.  Our 
gardener  told  me  there  was  a  way  down 
to  the  beach,  and  I  fancied  that  was  the 
one  he  meant.” 

“  Well,  you  will  never  be  able  to  climb 
up  the  way  you  managed  to  get  down, 
and  the  sea  is  now  da.shing  against  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  Avhere  the  best  path  is  ; 
•and  if  you  don’t  look  sharp  you  won’t  be 
able  to  get  up  the  hill  at  all,  for  in  a  short 
time  there  won’t  be  a  yard  of  dry  sand  on 
the  bay,  it  will  only  be  fit  for  mermaids.” 

“  Good  heavens !”  cried  the  terrified 
girl ;  “  what  will  become  of  me  ?” 

At  that  moment  an  enormous  billow 
came  roaring  up,  and,  seizing  Camilla  by 
the  waist,  the  yoiing  man  swung  her  to  a 
little  distance  farther  up  the  beach. 

She  screamed. 

“  Oh  !  don’t  be  afraid  of  me,  miss  ;  you 
did  not  want  to  get  a  ducking,  did  yon  ? 
That  wave  would  have  gone  over  your 
head.  But  you  must  not  stand  here  any 
longer ;  you  must  make  as  much  ha.ste  as 
you  can  to  reach  the  cave  before  the  sea 
overtakes  you.  It  M’on’t  spare  you,  I 

Iwomise  you.  Come,  let  me  help  you  a 
)it.  Take  my  arm ;  though  I  am  not  an 
officer,  or  a  gentleman  now,  I’m  not  a 
thief  or  an  assassin.” 

Camilla  was  afraid  of  offending  him — 
afraid,  too,  of  being  drowned,  as  the 
M’aves  were  now  rolling  rapidly  up,  and 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  sea¬ 
bird’s  cry  announced  a  coming  storm. 

They  crossed  the  beach  in  profound 
silence,  and  with  hurried  stej»s,  until  they 
reached  the  rocks  at  the  land-side  of  the 
bay. 

“Well,  you  .are  s.afe  for  the  present,” 
said  he  of  the  blazing  eyes.  “  But  never 
again  linger  on  the  sands  of  St.  Alban’s 
Cove  when  the  tide  is  coming  in.  After 
the  sea  passes  yon  sharp  rock,  out  there,  it 
rushes  up  the  little  bay  as  fast  as  light¬ 
ning.  Look !  you  can  not  pass  back  the 
way  you  came  round ;  and  on  the  other 

side - ”  He  broke  off  abruptly  and 

walked  a  little  w.ay  off,  leaving  the  girl 
standing  alone,  and  certainly  in  no  very 
happy  frame  of  mind.  Heartily  did  she 
wish  herself  back  among  the  roses  and  the 
honeysuckles  in  their  pretty  garden,  or 
strolling  through  the  quiet  lanes  with 
their  green  hedge-rows  on  either  side. 
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“What  will  become  of  me?”  she  again 
ejaculated,  as  she  looked  about  her  in  the 
utmost  dismay.  Tlie  rock  was  quite  per¬ 
pendicular  at  this  place ;  there  was  not 
footing  on  it  for  a  dog,  or  a  goat,  much 
less  for  a  human  being,  and  the  sea  wouhl 
evidently  till  up  the  bay  ere  long,  cutting 
off  all  escape  by  the  beach.  What  was 
she  to  do  ? 

The  question  was  solved  for  her  by  her 
late  not  very  welcome  companion,  wdio 
soon  rejoined  her  with  the  disagreeable 
intelligence  that  all  egress  from  the  bay 
was  closed  on  the  right  side  as  well  as  on 
the  left,  for  the  waves  were  now  breaking 
against  the  rocks  on  both  sides. 

“You  must  come  into  the  cave,  young 
lady  ;  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.” 

.  He  led  the  way,  and  she  mechanically 
followed  him,  until  they  came,  at  a  short ! 
distance  off,  to  an  o|>enmg  in  the  massive 
rock.  It  was  like  a  rude  Gothic  archway, 
the  work  of  nature,  not  of  art. 

“  Have  you  never  heard  of  St.  Alban’s 
Cave,  miss  ?  Tlicy  say  it  w;is  the  hiding- 
placH.',  during  a  period  of  religious  ])erse- 
cution,  of  a  very  holy  man,  and  that  gave  j 
it  tlie  name  of  iit.  Alban's  Cave ;  but ' 
since  then  its  s:iint-like  character  has  dis- ; 
appeareil,  for  it  has  been  the  scene  more  ; 
than  once  of  violence,  and  even  of  murder,  j 
It  does  not  bear  a  very  holy  reputation  ! 
wow,”  he  adde<l,  with  a  laugh,  that  sc'emed  , 
(juite  Satanic  to  the  excited  and  terror- 1 
stricken  girl. 

He  motioned  to  her  to  enter,  but  she 
hesitated,  and  then  drew  back  as  she  re¬ 
peated  to  herself  in  the  faintest  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  accents ;  “  Murder !”  The  man’s 
ears  were  evidently  as  quick  as  his  dark  i 
eyes  were  keen,  for  he  immediately  echoed  1 
her  whisnered  exclamation. 

“Miiruer!  Yes,  murder;  and  perhaps 
there  may  be  murder  here  this  very 
night.” 

Camilla  groaned  and  sank  involuntarily 
on  her  knees. 

“  Oh !  do  not  murder  me — do  not  mur¬ 
der  me  !  Let  me  go  away  8.afely,  and  my 
father  will  give  you  any  reward  you  may 
ask.  Oh  !  have  pity  on  me !” 

Again  the  .sweet  smile,  so  in  contrast  to 
the  ft'rocity  of  his  eyes,  stole  over  the 
man’s  mouth,  and  he  said  in  a  voice  as 
gentle  as  the  softest  murmur  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  wind : 

“  Nay — never  fear,  young  lady.  Ralph 
Woodley  is  not  the  man  to  murder  a 
W’oman,  or  to  do  her  any  haim.  You  are 


quite  8.afe  w  ith  me.  If  I  even  meant  you 
ill,  there  is  that  in  your  face  which  would 
act  like  a  talisman  on  me.”  He  turned 
away  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  strong  emo¬ 
tion,  and  pressed  his  hand  on  his  brow. 
Camilla  rose  from  her  knees,  and  stood 
looking  at  him  with  surprise  and  interest. 
Her  fear  was  almost  gone.  “  Yes,”  he 
said,  recovering  himself,  “you  are  like, 
very  like,  one  who — one  who  is  now  up 
yonder,”  and  he  pointed  toward  the  hea¬ 
vens  above.  “  It  is  years  now  since  my 
sweet  Alice  died,  but  I  can’t  forget  her ; 
she  was  so  good  and  so  beautiful.  She 
was  a  clergymen’s  daughter.  I  was  not 
then  Avhat  I  am  now ;  and,  though  you 
may  think  it  strange,  Alice  cared  as  much 
for  me  as  I  did  for  her.  If  she  had  lived 
things  would  have  gone  very  differently 
with  me;  but  she  died,  and  I — no  matter 
— I  had  much  to  bear  with  in  many  ways 
— injustice,  unkindness,  unnecessary  hard¬ 
ships — and  I  became  wild  and  reckless 
ami  well-nigh  mad.  I  have  seen  too  much 
of  the  dark  side  of  fate,  and  now  what  am 
I  ?  A  smuggler  and  an  outlaw,  young 
lady,  and  a  word  from  your  mouth  might 
cost  me  my  life.” 

“  I  would  never  say  that  word,  believe 
me,”  cried  Camilla  eagerly. 

“  You  might  say  it  ina»lvertently.  But 
come,  you  must  take  refuge  in  the  cave, 
for  the  sea  will  be  up  here  presently.” 

C'amilla,  entering  through  the  sort  of 
Gothic  jK)rch,  found  herself  in  a  wide  cave, 
or  8])ace,  in  the  rock,  the  flooring  of  which, 
so  to  speak,  was  of  dry  sand,  while  the 
vaulted  roof  rose  high  above.  There  wa.«i 
no  appearance  of  anv  furniture,  however 
rude,  nor  of  any  cooking  utensils  in  this 
cavern — no  accommodation  of  any  sort, 
except  two  or  three  jutting  rocks,  which, 
low  and  flat,  might  have  served  us  seats. 
It  was  a  chill,  cheerless  place,  and  the  iin- 
willing  visitor  asked  if  she  would  have  to 
remain  there  until  the  tide  turned. 

“  No,  that  you  won’t,”  said  the  young 
man,  “  for  the  sea  flows  in  here  too ;  but 
we  have  an  inner  chamber,  generally 

[)retty  dry.”  And,  crossing  the  cavern, 
ic  pushed  in  some  peculiar  manner  against 
the  apparently  solid  rock,  and  a  large  up¬ 
right  stone  moved  back,  disclosing  another 
cave,  which  at  first  seemed  to  Camilla 
quite  dark,  but  in  which,  on  a  second 
glance,  she  perceived  a  glimmering  light. 

“  There  is  a  step,”  said  her  companion  ; 
“  let  me  help  you.” 

Standuig  on  the  threshold  of  this  inner 
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aperture,  Camilla  saw  that  the  glimmering 
light  proceeded  from  a  hom-lantern  hung 
up  in  a  comer ;  she  also  saw  some  rough 
cloaks  lyiijg  about,  and  some  oars  ;  there 
were  a  few  wooden  stools  and  a  deal 
table,  with  sundry  pewter  mugs,  and  a 
flask  in  basket-work  on  it.  Looking  more 
narrowly  round  she  espied  in  one  comer  a 
heap  of  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  other  wea¬ 
pons,  whereupon  the  thought  of  murder 
came  strongly  upon  her  again,  and  again 
she  implored  the  smuggler  not  to  kill  her. 

“No  harm  will  happen  to  you,”  replied 
the  young  man,  while  his  eyes  shone  like 
two  stars  in  that  obscure  cavern,  “  if  you 
will  solemnly  promise  never  to  disclose 
what  you  have  seen  here.  There  is  a  way 
by  which  you  can  get  out  upon  the  hill, 
and  j’ou  will  reach  your  home  safely,  if  you 
will  take  an  oath  never  to  betray  us.  My 
comrades  will  be  here  shortly,  and  the 
daylight  won’t  last  much  longer,  therefore 
the  sooner  you  go  the  better.  But  first 
you  must  swear  not  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  the  cave ;  indeed,  not  to 
say  that  you  have  been  in  it.  Nobody 
knows  of  this  stronghold,  take  care  that 
you  do  not  betray  us ;  and  if  you  meet  any 
sailors  or  naval  officers  on  the  hill,  or  any 
where,  and  they  question  you,  you  must 
deny  having  seen  me  and  spoken  to  me. 
Lite  and  property  de|K*nd  upon  your 
silence.  There  will  be  terrible  work  to¬ 
night  if  you  drop  a  hint  of  what  you  have 
seen  down  here,  little  as  that  has  been ; 
nay,  more,  if  you  value  your  own  life  you 
must  be  silent  as  the  grjive,  for  if  you  be¬ 
tray  us,  wherever  you  may  be  the  smug¬ 
glers’  revenge  will  overtake  you,  and  that 
revenge  will  be  death  /” 

The  trembling  girl  took  the  oath  pre¬ 
scribed  to  her.  Ralph  Woodley  had 
thought  it  expedient  to  frighten  her,  for  he 
did  not  know  how  far  her  discretion  was 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  secrecy  was  import¬ 
ant  that  evening  to  him  and  his  compan¬ 
ions.  Of  course,  the  death  of  which  he 
warned  her  was  only  a  threat  to  insure 
her  silence. 

“And  now,”  said  the  man,  “I  must 
blindfold  you,  for  mortal  eve  must  not 
behold  the  mysteries  of  St.  Alban’s  Cave.” 

Camilla  was  very  unwilling  to  be  blind¬ 
folded,  but  Ralph  M’as  resolute,  and  the 
will  of  the  stronger  triumphed.  Her 
pocket-handkerchief  was  tied  tightly  over 
her  eyes,  and  then  she  was  half-assisted, 
h.alf-lifled  up  what  st'emed  to  lye  very 
steep  steps,  and  she  heard  something  like 


the  turniiig  of  a  key  in  a  nisty  lock.  Pre¬ 
sently  something  just  above  her  was 
moved,  and  then  there  came  a  rush  of 
fresh  air  in  her  face. 

“  Stop  one  moment  where  you  are,” 
said  the  conductor,  “  and  don’t  move  an 
inch  till  I  am  ready  to  help  you.” 

She  stood  still  as  directed,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  she  found  herself  lifted 
through  some  aperture,  and  placed  on  her 
feet  on  ground  certainly  not  so  hard  as 
rock. 

“  This  way,”  said  the  young  man,  lead¬ 
ing  her  carefully  upwards ;  “  it  is  all 
right.” 

At  length  he  stopped,  and  removing  the 
bandage  from  her  eyes,  he  said  : 

“  There,  now  you  are  free  and  in  safety, 
and  can  go  in  peace  to  your  happy  home.” 

“  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  kind 
preserver !”  cried  the  warm  hearted  girl. 
“  Oh  !  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you ! 
I  wish  that  my  father  could  do  any  thing 
for  you.  I  wish  you  would  come  and  see 
us  at  Rose  Villa.” 

The  smuggler  shook  his  head. 

“  Ah !  no,  young  lady,  for  me  there  are 
but  the  hoarse  wild  waves,  or  a  ])rison’s 
gloomy  walls ;  but  never  mind,  the  drear¬ 
iest  life  must  have  an  end,  and  it  is  not  all 
dreary  with  me  either,  for  I  have  plenty 
of  excitement  at  times,  (iod  bless  you, 
miss ;  it  will  be  a  pleasant  thought  to  me, 
in  many  a  rough  hour,  that  1  have  bt'en 
the  means  of  saving  your  life,  for  had  I 
not  almost  forced  you  up  the  cove  you 
must  have  l)een  drowned.  It  is  well  for 
you  that  I  was  on  the  watch  this 
evening.  May  I  make  bold  to  ask  your 
name !” 

“Camilla  Egerton  is  my  name,  and  my 
father  has  taken  Rose  Villa,  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of - ,  for  a  year,  on  account  of  my 

mother’s  health.  Do  come  to  see  us,  and 
let  papa  and  mamma  add  their  thanks  to 
mine.  You  won’t?  Then  promise  me 
that  if  ever  you  get  into  trouble  yon 
will  applv  to  us.  My  uncle.  Sir  Philip 
Egerton,  has  a  good  deal  of  influence,  and 
it  will  be  all  at  your  command  if  you 
should  ever  require  it.” 

Camilla  had  only  a  few  shillings  in  her 
purse,  and  she  felt  that  if  there  had  been 
as  many  jxtunds  in  her  jmeket,  she  couhl 
not  have  taken  the  lil)crty  of  oflering 
money  to  such  a  man  as  her  iireservcr. 
She  drew  a  handsome  ring  from  her  finger, 
and  presenting  it  to  him,  she  said  : 

“  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  accept 
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this  tiifle,  as  a  little  souvenir  of  one  to 
whom  you  have  done  such  a  very  great 
service  ?  And  believe  that  to  the  last 
hour  of  my  life  I  shall  remember  you  with 
deep  gratitude.” 

Iler  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  and 
tears  were  standing  in  her  eyes. 

The  smuggler  took  the  ring  with  a 
courteous  bow  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
“Thank  you,  thank  you!”  he  exclaimed; 
“  I  shall  keep  this  along  with  my  only 
treasure,  a  lock  of  my  poor  Alice’s  soft 
fair  hair.  But  I  must  not  detain  you 
longer  here.” 

He  then  gave  her  directions  how  to  find 
her  way  up  the  hill ;  until  she  reached  a 
path  that  led  down  the  rocks  to  the  bay, 
on  the  opposite  side  to  that  bv  which  she 
had  descended,  and  after  again  enjoining 
silence  as  to  himself  and  the  cave,  he 
said : 

“  Will  you  shake  hands  with  such  a  fel¬ 
low  as  Ralph  the  Smuggler?” 

She  instantly  held  out  her  hand,  and 
they  shook  hands  cordially  but  in  silence  ; 
one  more  glance  of  his  wonderful  eyes  he 
bent  upon  her,  and  then,  dropping  down 
the  rocK,  he  ilisapiieared  in  some  hollow 
which  she  had  not  seen  when  coming  up 
from  the  cave,  as  she  was  then  blind¬ 
folded. 

Camilla  stood  for  a  few  moments  gazing 
downward  ;  perhaps  she  expected  to  see 
the  figure  of  the  handsome  smuggler 
emerge  again  upon  the  open  hill-side,  but 
it  h:»d  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  ga¬ 
thering  gloom  of  the  skies  above  reminded 
her  that  she  must  .at  once  make  the  best  of 
her  w’ay  home.  For  some  time  this  was  a 
scrambling  process,  but  at  last  she  reatihed 
the  jiroper  path,  with  the  shai'p  turns 
M’hicli  Ralph  had  de»cril)ed  to  her.  Feel¬ 
ing  very  much  fatigued  and  quite  out  of 
bre.ath,  she  determined  to  rest  for  a  short 
while,  .and  accordingly  sat  down  on  a  low 
b.ank  that  skirted  one  side  of  the  path. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but 
the  rising  wind  moaning  around,  and  she 
congratulated  herself  on  having  encoun¬ 
tered  nobody. 

“  How  quiet  it  is  here !”  she  exclaimed 
aloud  to  herself ;  but  the  w'ords  were  no 
sooner  out  of  her  mouth  than  the  quiet 
was  unpleasantly  invaded  by  the  ap|>ear- 
ance  of  a  man  in  a  sailor’s  garb,  who  po{)- 
►ed  suddenly  round  a  sharp  turning,  a 
ittle  way  above  where  she  was  sitting. 

“  Holloa !  who’s  this  ?”  cried  the  sailor. 


“How  did  you  come  here,  young  wo¬ 
man  ?” 

“I  c.ame  up  the  hill,”  she  answered, 
rising  to  pursue  her  way. 

“  Stop,  stop,  not  so  fast.  Which  way 
did  you  come  up  the  hill  ?” 

Camilla  got  angry  at  being  catechised 
in  this  abrupt  manner  by  a  pei-son  who 
seemed  only  a  common  sailor,  and  she  re¬ 
plied  ; 

“  I  don’t  know  that  it  can  signify  to 
you  which  way  I  came,  and  I  don’t  choose 
to  stop  here.” 

The  sailor  planted  himself  in  her  path, 
and,  laughing,  held  out  his  8py-gla.ss,  so 
as  to  prevent  her  passing  him. 

“  But  you  must  answer,  my  pretty  miss. 
There  are  some  rascally  smugglers  lurking 
about,  and  we  are  on  the  look-out  for 
them.  Did  you  meet  any  body  on  the 
hill-side  ?” 

“  Xo,  nobody.” 

“  Were  you  dowm  at  the  cov’e  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Didn’t  you  see  any  men  about 
there 

“  Xo,  I  did  not  see  any  men.” 

That  is  quite  true,  thought  Camilla,  for 
I  did  not  see  men. 

“  When  you  were  on  the  beach  did  you 
look  into  the  cave — St.  Alban’s  Cave  ?’’ 

“  I  did  not.” 

I  did  not  look  in,  thought  Camilla,  I 
was  taken  in. 

The  man  plied  her  w’ith  questions,  but 
she  parried  them  all,  and  he  got  nothing 
out  of  her  to  commit  her  friend  of  the 
cave,  so  bidding  her  good  evening,  he  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  move  on,  which  she  did  with 
redoubled  speed.  She  had  ascended  a 
good  way,  and  was  hoping  to  get  home 
without  encountering  any  one  else,  when 
she  unexpectedly  found  an  obstacle  in  her 
p.ath — it  was  a  fissure,  or  rent  in  the 
ground,  extending  across  the  narrow  road, 
a  little  way  down  the  steep  declivity  which 
lay  on  one  side,  while  on  the  upper  side, 
just  there,  were  some  rugged  rocks  and 
stones  piled  one  above  the  other.  Across 
this  chasm  was  only  a  thin  and  very  nar¬ 
row  plank,  and  it  appeared  as  if  some  one 
had  mischievously  pushed  it  out  of  its 
place,  for  it  rested  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  opening  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  she  was  standing. 

How  should  she  get  over?  She  felt 
certain  that  the  plank,  poised  as  it  u  as, 

I  would  not  bear  her  weight,  and  as  to 
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springing  over,  the  chasm  was  too  wide  were  probably  some  daring  outlavrs  liirk- 
for  that.  ing  about  it. 

“I  shall  have  to  scramble  down  one  “My  name,”  ho  said,  “is  Howard;  the 
side  and  clamber  up  the  other,  and  if  I  family  at  the  Vicarage  know  me  very 
break  tny  leg  in  doing  so,  I  shall  have  to  well,  and  I  think  I  met  your  father  at 
lie  in  that  hole  all  night!”  dinner  there  the  other  d.sy.  From  your 

It  was  no  pleasant  prospect ;  and  |>oor  likeness  to  Colonel  Kgerton,  I  think  I 
Camilla,  tired,  anxious,  and  nervous,  lean-  must  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
ed  against  the  rocky  bank,  and  burst  into  ^liss  Egerton  ?” 

tears.  She  was  still  crying  ])iteously,  Camilla  acknowledged  her  name,  and 
when  sh6  heard  footsteps  aj*proaehing —  felt  much  relieved  to  find  that  her  new 
and  heard  them  with  joy  rather  than  companion  M  as  Lieutenant  Howard,  K.N., 
dread,  for  she  thought  that  even  one  of  M’hom  her  father  had  mentioned  as  a  very 
“the  land-sharks”  Mho  infested  the  hill  gentlemanly,  ni«‘e  young  man.  Mr.  Hom-- 
that  evening  might  have  the  charity  to  as-  ard,  as  M  ell  as  the  preventive-service  man, 
sist  her  in  her  dilemma.  questioned  her  respecting  her  descent  to 

She  M’as  right.  The  footsteps  M-ere  noM’  the  sands,  who  she  saM’  doM  ti  there,  and 
keeping  time  to  a  sprightly  and  fashion-  her  ascent  tip  tlie  rocks ;  and  she  found  it 
able  opera  air,  M’hich  a  melodious  voice  more  difficult  to  avoid  betr.aying  her  smug- 
M'as  humming  ;  and  the  oM-ner  of  the  voice  gler  friend  to  the  officer  than  to  the  corn- 
soon  came  in  full  view.  He  M’as  a  young  tnon  sailor;  the  truth  Mas  on  the  very 
naval  officer,  M’ith  an  exceedingly  jdeasant,  point  of  oozing  out,  M’hen  she  remembered 
open  countenance.  The  neu’  comer  seem-  her  oath,  and  the  penalty  of  breaking  it, 
ed  much  amazed  on  beholding  her;  and  and  exclaimed,  impatiently  : 
obseiM-ing  the  t<*ars  still  rolling  doM  ii  her  “  If  you  are  going  to  do  nothing  but 
cheek,  he  asked  if  she  had  met  M’ith  an  ac-  put  me  through  a  catechism  all  the  time 
cident,  or  if  any  one  had  been  annoying  you  favor  me  M’ith  your  comjiany,  I  must 
her,  adding  his  surprise  at  meeting  a  lady  beg  you  rather  to  take  the  Church  Catc- 
alone  in  that  Mild  jiart  of  the  hill,  and  chism,  and  ask  me :  ‘What  i.s  your  name?’ 
when  it  M’ould  so  soon  be  dark.  I  M  ill  ansM’er  :  ‘  Camilla.’  ‘  Who  gave 

She  replied  that  she  M’as  a  stranger  in  you  this  name?’  ‘My  godfathers  and 
the  neighborhood,  and  had  lost  her  u’ay,  godmothers,  in  my  baptism,’  etc.,  etc. 
and  that  she  did  not  know  hoM’  she  M’as  You  M  ill  find  that  I  am  quite  anfdit  at  it. 
to  get  across  the  chasm  in  the  road.  I  know  that  I  am  ‘  to  hurt  nobody  by 

The  young  officer  gallantly  assured  the  M’ord  or  deed,’  and  that  I  am  ‘to  keep 
beautiful  girl  that  if  she  M’ould  trust  to  him  my  tongue  from  lying  and  slandering,’ 
he  would  insure  her  cro.ssing  it  in  safety,  and  that  is  what  you  don’t  seem  inclined  to 
Stooping  down,  he  pulled  the  plank  farther  let  me  do,”  she  a<lded,  laughingly, 
over,  so  as  to  make  it  a  safer  bridge  ;  then  “  Well,”  said  the  young  officer,  laughing 
crossing  it  himself,  and  treading  it  rather  too,  “I  will  try  you  in  the  Church  Cate- 
heavily  to  ascertain  if  it  "tt’ere  secure,  he  chism :  ‘  What  is  thy  duty  toM  urd  thy 

speedily  came  to  the  rescue.  neighbor?’” 

“There  should  be  three  planks  across  “‘My  duty  tOM-ard  my  neighbor  is  to 
this  ])lace,”  he  said ;  “  but  I  suppose  those  love  him  as  myself,  and  to  do  to  all 
smugglers — of  M’hom  there  is  a  bad  lot  men - ’  ” 

here  at  present — have  carrie<i  aM*ay  the  “  Nay,  stop  there,  mademoiselle :  I  don’t 
other  tM’o,  in  hopes  that  M’hen  it  groM’s  care  about  all  men,  or  any  men  ;  I  only 
dark  some  of  our  men  may  fall  in  and  M-ant  you  to  do  your  duty  toward  your 
break  their  legs.  You  must  give  me  your  neighbor — that  is  my  humble  self,  yoxi 
hand,  and  let  me  lead  you  over  this  frail  knoM’.  I  am  your  only  neighbor  at  pre¬ 
bridge.”  sent.” 

He  took  her  hand,  M’ith  its  tom  glove,  Mr.  IIoM’ard  forgot  the  smugglers,  and 
and  led  her  carefully  across  the  narroM-  he  and  Camilla  carried  on  a  brisk  flirta- 
plank,  M’hich  vibrated  under  their  feet,  tion,  M’hieh,  certes,  beguiled  the  lejigth  of 
Camilla  thanked  him,  bade  him  good  even-  the  M  alk.  Hut  even  jdeasant  flirtations 
ing,  and  M  as  M’alking  on,  M’hen  he  folloM  ed  must  have  an  end — few  things  sooner — 
her,  requesting  jiermission  to  eseort  her  ami  they  had  noM’  reached  the  path  that 
toM’ard  the  village,  as  it  M’as  unsafe  for  1  le<l  doM  ii  to  the  village.  The  sight  of  the 
her  to  traverse  the  hill  alone,  M’hen  there  I  spire  of  the  village  church  recalled  Camilla 
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to  some  sense  of  discretion,  and  she  beg¬ 
ged  her  lively  guide  not  to  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  going  any  farther  with  her. 

“  I  have  only  to  get  down  to  th.at  little 
white  gate,  I  know,”  she  said,  “  and  I 
shall  be  close  to  the  village,  and  not  far 
from  home.” 

With  many  thanks  on  her  side,  and  coni- 
plimentarv  speeches  on  his,  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  f»arte(i  ;  but  not  until  Camilla  had  be¬ 
sought  him  not  rashly  to  seek  any  encoun¬ 
ter  w’ith  the  smugglers,  and  to  take  care 
of  himself,  and  he  had  asked  permission 
to  call  at  Rose  Villa  to  inquire  how  she 
was  after  her  fatigue  that  evening. 

Her  spirits  flagge<l  the  moment  he  left 
her ;  she  could  scarcely  crawl  down  the 
rest  of  the  way  ;  and  when  she  had  pas.sed 
throjigh  the  white  gate  she  sank  down 
exhausted  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  lay 
by  the  roadside.  It  was  getting  dark,  and 
she  tried  to  rise,  but  found  herself  quite 
unable  to  drag  her  wearied  limbs  any  far¬ 
ther.  She  sat  on  there,  her  head  aching, 
her  bruises  smarting,  her  whole  frame 
worn  out. 

“  Some  one  will  surely  pjiss,”  she  kept 
repeating  to  herself,  “  and  then  I  can  beg 
him  or  her  to  go  to  the  little  inn  and  order 
the  only  Bath  chair  in  the  village  for  me. 
I  never  can  walk  home.” 

Some  one  did  at  length  pass,  and  it  hajv 
pened  to  be  the  district  surgeon  returning 
from  his  evening  rounds,  lie  was  in  his 
gig,  with  a  boy  along  side  of  him  who 
served  as  page  and  errand-boy,  and  very 
often  groom  to  boot.  Mr.  Dennis  stopped 
his  gig,  and  having  discovered  that  the 
we.ary  wayfarer  was  Miss  Egerton,  he 
made  the  lad  get  down,  and  begged  her  | 
to  let  him  drive  her  home — a  pronosition 
which  she  was  only  too  thanKfui  to  ac¬ 
cept. 

On  .arriving  at  Rose  Villa,  Mrs.  Eger¬ 
ton,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  at  her 
daughter’s  long  absence,  began  to  find 
fault  with  her,  and  to  overwhelm  her  with 
(juestions  .as  to  where  she  had  l)een  and 
what  had  det.ained  her.  But  Mr.  Dennis 
interposed  in  her  behalf,  .and  pronouncing 
her  to  be  quite  feverish  .and  unwell,  ex¬ 
horted  Mrs.  Egerton  to  get  the  poor  girl 
to  bt‘d  without  any  delay,  to  give  her 
some  tea,  and  leave  her  in  perfect  quiet 
to  sleep  oft’  her  fatigue  if  she  could,  llis 
directions  were  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
Camilla  thus  happily  escaped  the  cross- 
questioning  w’hich  she  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  sustain. 


I  The  next  d.ay,  and  the  day  after  that, 
she  was  too  ill  to  get  up,  and  Sir.  Howard 
called  in  vain.  But  youth  soon  throws  off 
indisposition,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week 
she  w.as  herself  ag.ain.  Her  brother  from 
Harrow  had  arrived,  .and  her  father,  who 
had  been  .absent  from  home  for  a  few  days, 
h.ad  .also  returned  ;  and  ^Irs.  Egerton  had 
by  that  time  lost  all  curiosity  about  her 
daughter’s  adventures  on  the  hill,  or  at 
St.  Alban’s  Cove,  if  she  had  met  with 
anv. 

»5ut  Camilla  herself  could  not  forget 
them.  One  of  her  “friends,”  as  she  called 
them  in  her  own  mind,  she  md  often 
again.  ^Ir.  Howard  w’.as  a  frequent  visito' 
at  Rose  Villa,  and  scarcely  a  day  passea 
without  her  seeing  him  somewhere;  but 
the  smuggler,  the  man  whose  eyes  haunt¬ 
ed  her  day  and  night,  where  was  he  ? 
Had  he  escaped  his  pursuers  that  eventful 
evening  ?  Had  he  fallen  since  in  some 
bloody  fr.ay  ?  Or  w'as  he  tossing  about  in 
freedom  on  “  the  hoarse  wild  waves”  ? 
She  felt  so  painfully  anxious  to  know  how 
Ralph  had  fared  that  night,  that  at  length 
she  mustered  courage  to  ask  young  How¬ 
ard  if  they  had  caught  the  smugglers,  or 
if  these  outlaws  had  escaped.  And  it 
W'as  with  much  secret  joy  that  she  heard 
of  their  escape. 

“  It  was  very  cleverly  managed,”  said 
Howard.  “  Their  leader  is  one  of  the 
boldest  fellows  that  ever  lived.  A  fine 
fellow,  I  am  told  ;  it  is  a  great  j»ity  that  he 
has  taken  up  the  contraband  trade.  Such  a 
man  would  have  been  invaluable  had  he 
continued  in  the  service.” 

“  W.a8  he  ever  in  the  navy  ?”  asked 
Camilla,  who  could  not  restrain  her  cu¬ 
riosity  respecting  her  friend  of  the  cove. 

“  \  es,  indeed,  poor  fellow,  he  was,  and 
a  fine,  dashing  young  officer,  I  have  heard  ; 
but  he  was  unlucky  in  one  of  his  captains, 
who  was  a  most  overbearing,  bad-temper¬ 
ed  man  ;  they  could  not  get  on  at  all  to¬ 
gether  ;  at  length  there  was  an  open  quar¬ 
rel.  The  young  lieutenant  felt  convinced 
that  he  wouKl  be  brought  to  a  court-mar¬ 
tial,  and  through  the  malignant  hatred  o 
his  captain,  who  was  rich  and  had  very 
influential  friends,  that  he  would  be  dis¬ 
missed  the  service,  so  he  threw'  up  his 
commission  and  retired  from  the  navy. 
His  father  was  greatly  annoyed  at  this, 
and  a  cunning  stepmother  inflamed  the 
old  gentleman’s  anger  so  much  th.at  he  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  his  son,  or  to  do  aity  thing 
more  for  him.  Tlie  young  nuiu  w'as  thrown 
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upon  the  wide  world  without  a  sixpence, 
and,  unfortunately,  he  went  to  the  bad.  I 
only  had  a  glimpse  of  him  once,  but  I  am 
sure  I  shall  never  forget  him,  for  I  never  be¬ 
held  such  eyes.  If  you  can  fancy  two  large 
black  diamonds,  you  might  form  some 
faint  idea  of  them.” 

The  eyes  alluded  to  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  before  her  mind’s  eye  in  all  their 
brilliancy  and  magnetic  attraction,  but  she 
suppressed  the  answer  that  had  almost 
risen  to  her  lips,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Howard 
knew  whither  the  smugglers  had  gone. 

“No,”  he  said;  “nobody  knew  their 
destination,  except,  perhaps,  their  accom¬ 
plices  on  shore,  for  doubtless  they  must  be 
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in  league  with  some  person  or  peraons. 
If  we  had  any  clue  to  their  movements,” 
he  continued,  “  we  •would  soon  catch 
them.  But  they  won’t  always  elude  us. 
Swift  little  craft  as  the  W aterwitch  is,  we 
will  take  her  some  of  these  days.” 

Camilla  devoutly  hoped  in  her  own 
heart  that  they  never  might  take  her,  but 
she  did  not  audibly  express  this  wish. 

“  Shall  I  ever  see  those  ■wonderful 
eyes — shall  I  ever  meet  him  again  ?”  she 
asked  in  her  own  mind,  “and  when  and 
w’here  ?” 

Little  then  did  she  imagine  when  and 
where  she  was  to  see  the  smuggler  of  St. 
Alban’s  Cove,  Ralph  W oodley,  again ! 


WONDROUS  A  U  T  U  M  N  -  T  I  M  E  . 


O  Rvler  of  the  waning  jear  I 
How  calm,  while  summer  lingers  here, 

Is  thine  enchanted  sleep— 

When  murmuring  woods  are  full  of  songs, 
And  all  green  leaves  are  whispering  tongues. 
And  fields  grow  rich  and  deep. 

Till  wakened  by  the  shrilling  sound 
Of  the  sharp  scythe  along  the  ground. 
Through  Nature’s  fiowering  heart ; 

Or  shou's  of  jocund  harvest-home, 

Tliat  down  the  echoing  valleys  come. 

From  laughing  hills  apart. 

How  calm  a  splendor  ever  lies 
Within  thy  royal  waking  eyes, 

O  wondrous  Autumn  time ! 

Like  the  glory  round  a  good  man’s  head, 
When  angels  light  about  bis  bed. 

And  waken  thoughts  sublime. 

And  who  could  dream  yon  soft  sweet  light 
Were  herald  of  the  year's  dark  night. 

And  north  winds  stormy  breath — 

That  all  these  tints  of  red  and  gold. 

Burning  through  every  starry  fold, 

W ere  signs  of  Nature’s  death  I 

Ab,  me !  thy  coming  stirs  the  sense. 

At  every  portal  calling  thence 
The  troops  of  awe  and  fear. 

We  think  perforce  of  days  gone  by. 

And  days  that  all  as  swiftly  fly — 

Knowing  thine  errand  here. 


We  can  not  with  the  swallow  flee, 

And  shun  the  gloomy  days  that  bo 
So  full  of  winter  snow: 

We  pass  into  our  Orient  land 
Across  dark  seas,  where  soiue  bright  band 
Galls  from  the  deeps  below. 

Thou  art  the  gloomy  spirit  of  all 
The  wondrous  years  that  rise  and  fall 
Within  the  glass  of  Time. 

Thou  wert  in  fair  Creation’s  bound. 

When  first  the  child  like  Earth  swung  round 
Exulting  in  her  prime. 

Born  when  the  black  pine  crowned  the  hills. 
And  violets  pierced  the  soil  that  fills 
The  elm-iree’s  rugged  spurs: 

When  wore  the  thorn  her  snow-white  crown. 
And  chestnut  spires  fell  softly  down 
Among  the  golden  furxe. 

Still  thy  dread  pinions,  as  of  old. 

The  sylvan  bids  and  vales  enfold 
O’er  all  the  spreading  land ; 

And  earth’s  sweet  face,  once  bright  and  mild 
As  the  fair  forehead  of  a  child. 

Is  seared  as  with  a  brand ; 

And  still  Man’s  conscious  spirit  feels, 

While  far  and  wide  the  east  wind  peals, 

Tis  God’s  almighty  breath ; 

(While  as  in  prayer  all  heaven  is  bowed) 

O'er  hill  and  valley  blowing  loud. 

The  Autumn-blast  of  Death. 

WxsTBT  Qibsoh. 
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ILLUSIONS  AND  HALLUCINATIONS.* 


TnEitB  is  no  form  of  belief  so  deeply 
rooted  in  man’s  nature,  so  widely  spread 
over  his  entire  history  in  time  and  space, 
so  apparently  necessary  to  his  very  beinp, 
as  a  conviction  of  the  e.xistence  of  an  un¬ 
known  and  invisible  world,  capable  of 
signalizing  its  presence  by  becoming  at 
certain  times  visible  and  palpable.  There 
is  probably  no  people  who  have  not  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  nature — no  form  of  religion 
untinctured  with  some  such  belief.  “  The 
savage  who  dreams  of  the  great  Spirit, 
and  boundless  hunting-grounds  of  another 
life ;  the  man  of  the  middle  ages  who  knelt 
at  the  entrance  of  the  purgatory  of  St. 
Patiick ;  the  Arab  who  wanders  amid  the 
enchanted  palaces  of  the  Thouaand  a»d 
One  NightH‘  the  Hindu  absorlied  in  the 
incantations  of  Hrama;  the  inhabitant  of 
the  civilized  world,  who  in  public  believes 
in  nothing,  and  consults  the  pythoness  or 
fortune-teller  in  secret,  or  seeks  for  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  future  in  magnetism  ;  all  obey 
the  same  law  of  necessity — that  of  behov¬ 
ing  in  something.” 

All  history  speaks  of  this,  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  writer  of  the  article  Mythology,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Jiri- 
<a/tniVvr,indced  speaks  of  a  time  when  fable 
did  r  ot,  in  fact  could  not,  according  to  his 
views,  exist.  “  Accordingly  we  find  that 
both  the  Chinese  and  Egyptians,  the  two 
most  ancient  nations  whose  annals  have 
reached  our  times,  were  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  M’ith  fabulous  details,  in  the 
most  early  and  least  improved  periods  of 
their  respective  monarchies.”  Whence  he 
somewhat  hastilj^  concludes  that  “all  was 
genuine  unsophisticated  truth.”  If  this 
were  so,  we  should  hesitate  to  call  such  a 
condition  a  least  improved  one. 

How  much  of  the  ancient  Greek  mytho- 

*  De»  Hitllurtnatinfit ;  ou,  Hintoire  Raitonnft  de* 
Apparition*,  de»  Vition*,  de*  Songf*,  de  FExtate, 
du  Magnrtinne,  et  du  Somnambuligme.  Par  A. 
Biirrrr  dr  Boirmont.  ParU 

Fiend*,  Oho*t*,  and  Sprite*;  ineluding  an  Account 
of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Belief  in  the  Superna¬ 
tural.  By  John  Nkiten  RAOcurrK.  London. 


logy  was  poetry,  and  how  much  may  be 
considered  to  have  embodied  the  belief  of 
the  people,  can  not  of  course  be  decided. 
Comprehensive  enough  it  certainly  was, 
providing  spirits  for  all  possible  contin¬ 
gencies.  Beside  the  endless  train  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  demigods  and  heroes,  of 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  every  grove  and  tree 
had  their  dryads  and  ham.Hdryads,  every 
mountain  its  oreades.  The  seas  swarmed 
with  nereids  and  oceani<le8,  and  every 
fountain  had  its  naiad.  Cities,  streets,  and 
households,  all  had  their  tutelary  deities, 
their  pi;nates  and  their  lares.  These  last- 
mentioned  spirits  are  especially  interest¬ 
ing,  inasmuch  as  they  embody  a  favorite 
belief  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  {XHiple, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  linger  amongst  tne  scenes  where 
they  dwelt  in  life,  for  purposes  good  or 
evil,  according  to  their  former  natun ,  but 
most  frequently  for  protection.  All  these, 
from  Jupiter  downw.ard8,  were  visible  on 
occasions  to  their  believers — as  visible  as 
the  fairies  of  later  times. 

It  would  appear  that  tho  early  fathers 
of  the  Churen  in  some  measure  believed 
in  the  existence  of  these  spirits  which  they 
considered  to  be  devils — 

“  Powers  that  erst  in  heaven  sat  on  thrones,” 

but  now  cast  out,  and  wandering  through 
the  earth,  deluding  men  and  inducing 
them 

“  Devils  to  adore  for  deities : 

Then  were  they  known  to  man  by  various 
names 

And  various  idols  through  the  heathen  world.”* 

Although  paganism  has  long  ceased  to 
be  the  belief  of  civilized  nations,  having 

*  Paradi**  Lo*t. 

“  The  Romish  Church  also  adopted  the  pogan  be¬ 
lief  in  apparitions,  and  as  the  latter  had  supported 
the  argument,  in  favor  of  the  existr-nce  of  the  gods 
by  the  fiction  of  their  occasional  manifestation  in  a 
visible  form,  so  the  former  endeavored  to  sustain  its 
dogmas  by  fables  of  the  apparition,  from  time  to 
time,  of  its  saints.” — /tandi,  UhotU,  etc.,  p.  51. 
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upon  the  wide  world  without  a  8ix|)encc, 
and,  unfortunately,  he  went  to  the  bad.  I 
only  had  a  glimpse  of  him  once,  but  I  am 
sure  I  shall  never  forget  him,  for  I  never  be¬ 
held  such  eyes.  If  you  can  fancy  two  large 
black  diamonds,  you  might  form  some 
faint  idea  of  them.” 

Tlie  eyes  alluded  to  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  before  her  mind’s  eye  in  all  their 
brilliancy  and  magnetic  attraction,  but  she 
suppressed  the  answer  that  had  almost 
risen  to  her  lips,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Howard 
knew  whither  the  smugglers  had  gone. 

“No,”  he  said;  “nobody  knew  their 
destination,  except,  perhaps,  their  accom¬ 
plices  on  shore,  for  doubtless  they  must  be 


in  league  with  some  person  or  persons. 
If  we  had  any  clue  to  their  movements,” 
he  continued,  “  we  M’ould  soon  catch 
them.  But  they  won’t  always  elude  us. 
Swift  little  craft  as  the  Waterwitcb  is,  we 
will  take  her  some  of  these  days.” 

Camilla  devoutly  hoped  in  her  own 
heart  that  they  never  might  take  her,  but 
she  did  not  audibly  express  this  wish. 

“  Shall  I  ever  see  those  wonderful 
eyes — shall  I  ever  meet  him  again  ?”  she 
asked  in  her  own  mind,  “and  when  and 
where  ?” 

Little  then  did  she  imagine  when  and 
where  she  was  to  see  the  smuggler  of  St. 
Alban’s  Cove,  Ralph  W oodley,  again ! 


WONDROUS  A 


O  Ri'ler  of  the  waning  year  I 
How  calm,  while  summer  lingers  here, 

Is  thine  enchanted  sleep— 

When  murmuring  woods  are  full  of  songs, 
And  all  green  leaves  are  whispering  tongues. 
And  fields  grow  rich  and  deep. 

Till  wakened  by  the  shrilling  sound 
Of  the  sharp  scythe  along  the  ground. 
Through  Nature’s  flowering  heart ; 

Or  shou's  of  jocund  harvest-home, 

Tliat  down  the  echoing  valleys  come. 

From  laughing  bills  apart. 

How  calm  a  splendor  ever  lies 
Within  thy  royal  waking  eyes, 

O  wondrous  Autumn  time! 

Like  the  glory  rounrl  a  good  man’s  head, 
When  angels  light  about  his  bed. 

And  waken  thoughts  sublime. 

And  who  could  dream  yon  soft  sweet  light 
W  ere  herald  of  the  year’s  dark  night. 

And  north  winds  stormy  breath — 

That  all  these  tints  of  red  and  gold. 

Burning  through  every  starry  fold. 

Were  signs  of  Nature’s  death  1 

Ah,  me  1  thy  coming  stirs  the  sense, 

At  every  portal  calling  thence 
The  troops  of  awe  and  fear. 

We  think  perforce  of  days  gone  by, 

And  days  that  all  as  swiftly  fly — 

Knowing  thine  errand  here. 


U  T  U  M  N  -  T  I  M  E  . 


We  can  not  with  the  swallow  flee. 

And  shun  the  gloomy  days  that  be 
So  full  of  winter  snow: 

We  pass  into  our  Orient  land 
Acn^s  dark  seas,  where  some  bright  band 
Calls  from  the  deeps  below. 

Thou  art  the  gloomy  spirit  of  all 
The  wondrous  years  that  rise  and  fall 
Within  the  glass  of  Time. 

Thou  wert  in  fair  Creation’s  bound. 

When  first  the  child  like  Earth  swung  round 
Exulting  in  her  prime. 

Bom  when  the  black  pine  crowned  the  bills. 
And  violets  pierced  the  soil  that  fills 
The  elm-tree’s  rugged  spurs : 

When  wore  the  thorn  her  snow-white  crown. 
And  chestnut  spires  fell  softly  down 
Among  the  golden  furze. 

Still  thy  dread  pinions,  as  of  old. 

The  sylvan  hi  Is  and  vales  enfold 
O’er  all  the  spreading  land  ; 

And  earth’s  sweet  face,  once  bright  and  mild 
As  the  fair  forehead  of  a  child. 

Is  seared  as  with  a  brand ; 

And  still  Man’s  conscious  spirit  feels. 

While  far  and  wide  the  east  wind  peals, 

Tis  God’s  almighty  breath ; 

(While  as  in  prayer  all  heaven  is  bowed) 

O'er  hill  and  valley  blowing  loud. 

The  Autumn-blast  of  Death. 

WxsTBT  Gibson. 
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From  tbo  Britlih  Quarterly. 

ILLUSIONS  AND  HALLUCINATIONS.* 


Tiierk  is  no  form  of  belief  so  deeply  I 
rooted  in  man’s  nature,  so  widely  spread  I 
over  his  entire  history  in  time  and  space, 
so  apparently  necessary  to  his  very  beinj;, 
as  a  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  un¬ 
known  and  invisible  world,  capable  of 
signalizing  its  presence  by  becoming  at 
certain  times  visible  and  palpable.  There 
is  probably  no  people  who  have  not  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  nature — no  form  of  religion 
untinctured  with  some  such  belief.  “  The 
savage  who  dreams  of  the  great  Spirit, 
and  boundless  hunting-grounds  of  another 
life ;  the  man  of  the  middle  ages  who  knelt 
at  the  entrance  of  the  purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick ;  the  Arab  who  wanders  amid  the 
enchanted  [lalaces  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  the  Hindu  absorlied  in  the 

incarnations  of  Brama ;  the  inhabitant  of 
the  civilized  world,  who  in  public  believes 
in  nothing,  and  consults  the  pythoness  or 
fortune-teller  in  secret,  or  seeks  for  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  future  in  magnetism  ;  all  obey 
the  same  law  of  necessity — that  of  believ¬ 
ing  in  something.” 

All  history  speaks  of  this,  from  the' 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  writer  of  the  article  Mythology ,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Bri- 
/a/i«jtyi,indeed  8j)eak3of  a  time  when  fable 
did  r  ot,  in  fact  could  not,  according  to  his 
views,  exist.  “  Accordingly  we  find  that 
both  the  Chinese  and  Egyptians,  the  two 
most  ancient  nations  whose  annals  have 
reache<l  our  times,  were  altogether  unac¬ 
quainted  with  fabulous  details,  in  the 
most  early  and  least  improved  periods  of 
their  respective  monarchies.”  Whence  he 
somewhat  hastily  concludes  that  *^nll  w’as 
genuine  unsophisticated  truth.”  If  this 
were  so,  w’o  should  hesitate  to  call  such  a 
condition  a  least  improved  one. 

How  much  of  the  ancient  Greek  mytho- 

*  Den  Hallurinatinni ;  ow,  Hi»toire  Raitonnfe  de$ 
AppnritionM,  de»  I'itiotu,  det  Sonff<*,  d*  tExhue, 
du  Magnft'mne,  et  da  8omnambulutn$.  Par  A. 
Biierrr  de  BoTRunsT.  Paria 

Fiendii,  OhonU,  and  Sprite* ;  tnflvdinp  an  Arrount 
of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Belief  »i»  the  Superna¬ 
tural,  By  JouM  Nbtteii  RADcum.  Luodon. 


logy  was  poetry,  and  how  much  may  be 
considered  to  have  embodied  the  belief  of 
the  people,  can  not  of  course  be  decided. 
Comprehensive  enough  it  certainly  was, 
providing  spirits  for  all  possible  contin¬ 
gencies.  Beside  the  endless  train  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  demigods  and  heroes,  of 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  every  grove  and  tree 
had  their  dryads  and  hamadryads,  every 
mountain  its  oreades.  The  seas  sw'armed 
w’ith  nereids  and  oceanides,  and  every 
fountain  had  its  naiad.  Cities,  streets,  and 
households,  all  h.ad  their  tutelary  deities, 
their  ponates  and  their  lares.  These  last- 
mentioned  spirits  are  especisilly  interest¬ 
ing,  inasmuch  as  they  embody  a  favorite 
belief  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  jieople, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  |)er- 
mitted  to  linger  amongst  tne  scenes  where 
they  dwelt  in  life,  for  purposes  good  or 
evil,  according  to  their  former  natun ,  but 
most  frequently  for  protection.  All  tliese, 
from  Jupiter  downwards,  were  visible  on 
occasions  to  their  believers — as  visible  as 
the  fairies  of  later  times. 

It  would  appear  that  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Church  in  some  measure  believed 
in  the  existence  of  these  spirits  which  they 
considered  to  be  devils — 

“  Powers  that  erst  in  heaven  sat  on  thrones,” 

but  now'  cast  out,  and  wandering  through 
the  earth,  deluding  men  and  inducing 
them 

“  Devils  to  adore  for  deities : 

Then  were  they  known  to  man  by  various 
names 

And  various  idols  through  the  heathen  world.’”* 

Although  paganism  has  long  ceased  to 
be  the  belief  of  civilized  nations,  having 

*  Paradi**  Zo*t. 

“  The  Romish  Church  also  adopted  the  p*pin  be¬ 
lief  in  apparitiona.  and  as  the  latter  had  supported 
the  argument,  in  favor  of  the  exiaUnce  of  the  gods 
by  the  fiction  of  their  occasional  manifestation  in  a 
visible  form,  so  the  former  endeavored  to  sustain  its 
dogmas  by  fables  of  the  appsrition,  from  time  to 
time,  of  its  saiuts.” — Fiend*,  Ohoett,  etc.,  p.  61. 
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fled  before  the  power  of  Christianity,  yet 
many  of  its  superstitions  have  descended 
even  to  our  own  times,  intermingled  with 
the  religion  which  was  supposed  to  have 
superseded  them.  Of  this  mixture  many 
singular  instances  are  met  with  in  thec»<ftw« 
of  some  northern  European  nations,  to 
quote  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
subject.*  Hut  the  nymphs,  satyrs,  dryads, 
etc.,  of  old  times,  are  %  no  means  indis¬ 
tinctly  represented  in  more  modem  ones, 
by  the  lairies,  elves,  sprites,  brownies, 
kelpies,  and  hobgoblins  generally,  which 
not  long  .ago  were  matter  of  all  but  uni¬ 
versal  belief.  The  Robin  GoodfcUoic  in 
England,  the  Brownie  in  Scotland,  the 
Leprochaune  in  Ireland,  the  Kobold  in 
Germany,  the  Nis  in  Denmark,  the  Tout 
in  Sweden,  the  Liitin  or  Gobelin  in  France, 
are  all  one  and  the  same  object  of  belief, 
having  a  representative  in  almost  ev'ery 
known  country ;  to  disbelieve  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  would  be  to  discredit 
and  deny  the  positive  sensory  evidence  of 
thousands,  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  his  works  and  ways,  as  well  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  habits,  and  customs ! 

We  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
nineteenth  century  are  wiser,  and  chiefly 
believe,  as  M.  Boismont  insinujites,  in 
nothing.  Yet  there  are  millions  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  direct  communion  with  the  spii-it- 
world  on  even  the  most  trivial  occasions ; 
who  listen  with  awe  to  the  rappings  from 
invisible  knuckles  ;  who  ponder  with  somc-i 
thing  akin  to  reverence  over  the  weary 
platitudes,  scrawled  in  wretched  prose  or 
doggerel  verse  by  spirit  hands,  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  mighty  de.ad ;  who  become 
by  hundreds  the  inhabitants  of  lunatic 
asvlums  at  the  apparition  of  child-like 
spirits’  hands.  Even  amongst  those  who 
are  enlightened  enough  to  recognize  all 
this  as  deception  and  imposture,  how 
comparatively  few  there  are  who,  after 
summing  up  their  disbelief  in  all  spiritual 
communications,  will  not  add  somewhat 

*  One  iuBtanoe  amongst  our  own  islands  may  be 
mentioned.  It  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Radeliffe’s  inter¬ 
esting  work,  p.  59:  “Off  tlie  northwest  coast  of 
Ireland  are  situated  the  islands  of  Inniskea,  con¬ 
taining  a  populaUon  of  about  four  hundred  souls. 
Nominally,  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  and  under 
Roma.1  Catholic  tuition;  in  reality, they  observe  the 
ancient  forms  of  Irish  clan  government,  and  are 
idolaters,  worshiping  rocks  and  stones.  Their  chief 
god  is  a  stone-idol  termed  Nee-  Vougi,  which  has  lieen 
pnoerveti  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  .  It  I*  in¬ 

voked,  among  other  things,  to  dash  helpless  ships 
upon  the  coast,  and  to  calm  the  sea,  in  order  that  the 
fishing  may  be  successfuL” 


[January, 

thoughtfully :  “  And  yet  I  remember - ,” 

and  piojeed  to  relate  some  strange  event 
either  in  their  own  lives,  or  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  w'ithin  the  sphere  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  acquaintance,  supported  by  credible 
witnesses ;  some  appearance,  some  sound, 
some  warning  sensation  or  emotion,  not 
explicable,  according  to  their  view,  by  na¬ 
tural  causes. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into,  nor 
offer  any  opinion  upon,  the  broad  question 
concerning  the  possibility  of  direct  inter¬ 
course  between  ourselves  in  these  days, 
and  the  spiritual  world,  in  which  so  many 
piously  believe.  We  do  not  propose  even 
to  discuss  the  entire  theory  of  belief  in 
the  supernatural.  Our  object  at  present 
is  simply  to  open  out  and  investigate  a 
curious  ch.apter  in  mental  history — that 
relating  to  Illusions  and  Ilallucimitions ;  a 
due  and  candid  consideration  of  Avhich 
will  indic<ate  clearly  the  source  of  many  of 
the  so-called  apparitions  which  have  be¬ 
come  matters  of  history,  as  well  as  of 
constant  social  discussion.  Singular  phe¬ 
nomena  indeed  it  will  present  to  us ;  to  see 
what  no  other  eye  can  see ;  to  hear  wh.at 
no  other  can  hear ;  to  be  convincetl  of  the 
reality  of  sensirtions  that  appear  to  others 
incredible ;  surely  these  things  are  worthy 
of  careful  investigation.  With  this  in 
view  we  propose,  after  defining  our  terms, 
to  bring  forward  some  of  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  examples,  and  from  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  them  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
their  causes  .and  nature. 

Without  attempting  to  be  too  philoso¬ 
phically  accurate  in  definition,  we  under¬ 
stand  by  Illusion,  a  faUe  appreciation  of 
a  real  sensation  ;  by  Ilalluemarton,  a  pro¬ 
jection  externally  of  an  inward  concep 
tion,  in  other  words,  a  subjective  sensation. 
The  one  is  a  mental  or  cerebral  production 
purely,  having  no  external  object  for  its 
foundation,  the  other  is  an  error  of  rea¬ 
soning  or  judgment,  exercised  upon  some 
actual  entity.  Thus  the  timid  man  who 
sees  in  a  tree  or  guide-post  some  rob¬ 
ber  or  some  supernatural  being ;  the 
superstitious  man  who  sees  an  army,  or 
a  legion  of  angels  in  the  clouds ;  the 
maniac  who  sees  in  his  friends  only  de¬ 
mons  and  specters  ;  all  these  are  suffering 
from  Illusions :  whilst  he  who  sees  vis¬ 
ions  which  no  one  around  him  can  see; 
who  holds  conversations  with  the  invi.sible 
living  or  dead,  or  with  good  and  evil 
spirits ;  he  who,  in  short,  states  and  be¬ 
lieves  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  beings. 
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objects,  or  influences  which  have  no  ex¬ 
ternal  sitrn  whatever;  he  sufters  under 
what  we  term  Hallucinations.  We  shall 
be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  latter  order  of 
phenomena  at  present ;  but  will  first,  by 
way  of  illustration,  ijive  one  or  two  familiar 
exaitiples  of  the  former. 

Illusions  may  arise  either  from  disorder 
of  the  senses,  or  from  an  error  of  judgment 
upon  data  correctly  derived  from  their  evi¬ 
dence.  Thusa  person  may  see  double,  or  see 
only  the  half  of  an  object ;  or  he  may  sec 
that  object  distorted,  or  v.ariously  colored, 
or  modified  in  an  infinity  of  ways — a  most 
prolific  source  of  crhost  seeing.  This  chief¬ 
ly  occurs  under  the  influence  of  a  pre¬ 
dominant  train  of  thought,  an  absorbing 
emotion,  or  an  excited  state  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation.  One  illustration  will  serve  as  the 
type  of  the  whole ;  it  is  related  by  Dr. 
berriar  in  his  Theory  of  A pfKvritions  : 

“  A  gentleman  was  benighted,  whilst  traveling 
alone,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  was  compelled  to  ask  shelter  for 
the  evening  at  a  small  lone'y  hut  When  he 
was  to  be  conducted  to  his  bed  room,  the  land¬ 
lady  observed  with  mysterious  reluctance,  that 
he  would  find  the  window  very  secure.  On  ex¬ 
amination,  he  found  that  part  of  the  wail  had 
been  broken  down  to  enlarge  the  opening. 
After  some  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  a  peddler, 
who  had  lodged  in  the  same  room  a  short  time 
before,  hud  committed  suicide,  and  was  found 
hanging  behind  the  door  in  the  morning.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  superstition  of  the  country,  it 
was  deemed  improper  to  remove  the  body  by 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  to  convey  it  through 
the  window  was  impossible,  without  removin 
part  of  the  wall.  Some  hints  were  dropped  that 
the  room  hud  l>een  subsequently  haunted  by  the 
poor  man’s  spirit.  My  friend  laid  his  arms, 
properly  prepared  agauist  intrusion  of  any  kind, 
by  his  bedside,  nnd  retired  to  re-t,  not  without 
some  degree  of  apprehension.  He  Wes  visited 
in  a  dream  by  a  frightful  apparition,  and  awak¬ 
ening  in  agony,  fouml  himself  sitting  up  in  bed, 
with  a  pistol  grasped  in  his  right  hand.  On 
casting  a  fearful  glance  round  the  room,  he  dis¬ 
covered,  by  the  mootiligbt,  a  corpse  drcsse‘d  in 
a  shroud,  reared  against  the  wall,  close  to  the 
window.  With  much  difficulty  he  summoned 
up  resolution  to  appniach  the  dismal  object, 
the  features  of  which,  and  the  minutest  parts 
of  its  funeral  apparel,  he  perceived  dUtinetly. 
He  had  passed  one  hand  over  it,  felt  nothing, 
and  staggered  back  to  bed.  After  a  long  in¬ 
terval,  and  much  reasoning  with  himself,  he  re- 
neweii  his  investiiration,  and  at  length  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  object  of  hit  terror  teat  praluced 
by  the  mooiibeatiu  foimihg  a  long  bright  image 
through  the  broken  window,  on  which  his  fancy, 
impreeecd  by  hisdrettm,  had  pictured,  with  mis¬ 
chievous  accuracy,  the  lineaments  of  a  body 


prepared  for  interment  Powerful  associations 
of  terror,  in  this  instance,  had  excited  the  recol¬ 
lected  images  with  uncommon  force  and  ef¬ 
fect*'* 

Illusions  of  the  senses  ,ire  common  in 
our  appreciation  of  form,  distance,  color, 
and  motion,  and  also  from  a  lack  of  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  physical  jwwers  of  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  production  of  imajrcs  of  dis¬ 
tant  objects.  A  stick  in  water  appears 
bent  or  broken  ;  the  square  tower  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  looks  round ;  distant  objects  apjiear 
to  move,  when  we  ourselves  only  are  in 
motion  ;  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  re¬ 
volve  "round  the  earth.  All  our  readers 
w’ill  also  be  familiar  with  the  Specter  of 
the  Brocken,  the  Fata  ^Moruaiia,  and  the 
Mirage ;  all  of  which  were  long  sujiposed 
to  have  a  supernatural  origin,  until  they 
were  shown  to  be  duo  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary'  laws  of  light  and  atmospheric  influ¬ 
ences.  All  these  illusions  are  easily  recti¬ 
fied  by  the  judgment,  and  are  transitory 
in  the  sane  mind.  Amongst  the  insane, 
mistakes  of  one  person  for  another,  and 
illusions  of  the  most  varied  and  perverse 
character,  are  amongst  the  most  constant 
and  durable  symptoms  of  the  mental  dis¬ 
order.  The  illusions  that  accompany  many 
bodily  disorders  are  so  mixetl  up  with 
hallucinations,  that  they  need  no  separate 
consideration. 

Of  Hallucinations,  there  are  nany  kinds : 
there  are  some  that  are  voluntarily  pro¬ 
ducible,  and  some  that  occur  involuntarily 
and  obtrusively ;  there  are  some  that  are 
compatible  with  reason,  and  others  that 
either  originally  are,  or  by  persistence  be¬ 
come,  incom]>atible  with  it.  Of  those  that 
are  compatible  with  reason,  some  are  rec¬ 
tified  by  the  understanding,  some  are  not. 
Some  occur  in  a  state  of  apparently  per¬ 
fect  health ;  others  are  attendant  upon 
various  deranged  conditions  of  the  mental 
or  bodily  functions  ;  and  some  of  the  most 
distinctive  arc  produced  by  the  action  of 
certain  narcotic  agents.  We  shall  illus¬ 
trate  all  these  by  a  few  examples. 

Of  the  siin}>lest  and  most  familiar  kind 
of  h.'illucinations  are  those  optical  spectra 
producible  at  will  by  every  one.  If  the 
eye  is  fixed  for  some  time  upon  a  bright 
object,  as  a  strongly-lighted  window',  the 
image  of  that  object  in  varying  colors  is 
visible  for  a  long  time  afterw'ard  on  turn¬ 
ing  the  eye  toward  a  dark  place.  This  is, 
how'ever,  purely  a  physical  phenomenon  ; 

•  Ferriar,  Op.  eit.,  p.  24. 
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we  are  here  more  especially  concerned 
with  those  produced  by  a  vivid  effort  of 
imafrination,  without  the  immediate  intei^ 
vention  of  any  object.  Dr.  Wigan  relates 
the  history  of  one  of  our  Englisn  painters, 
who  only  required  one  sitting  from  his 
subject  to  form  a  perfect  portrait.  Ilis 
own  account  of  the  subsequent  process 
was  as  follows : 

“  When  a  model  was  presented,  I  looked  at 
it  at»entively  for  half  an  hour,  sketching  occa¬ 
sionally  on  the  canvas.  I  had  no  need  of  a 
longer  sitting.  I  put  aside  the  drawing,  and 
passed  to  another  person.  When  I  wished  to 
continue  the  first  portrait,  I  took  the  subject  of 
it  into  my  mind,  I  put  him  in  the  chair,  where 
J  perceived  him  ae  dUtinetly  at  if  he  had  been 
there  in  reality  ;  I  may  even  add,  with  form 
and  color  more  dehoed  and  lively  than  in  the 
originsl.  I  contemplated,  from  time  to  time, 
the  imafrinary  figure,  and  set  myself  to  paint; 

I  sus;>endcd  my  work  to  examine  the  poM, 
exactly  as  if  the  original  had  been  before  me ; 
every  time  that  I  cant  my  eye  on  the  ehair^  I 
eaw  the  man'* 

It  would  seem,  however,  from  this  and 
many  other  instances  that  might  be  quot¬ 
ed,  that  this  vivid  exercise  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  long  continued  with  im¬ 
punity.*  By  degrees  this  painter  began 
to  lose  the  distinction  between  the  real 
and  the  imaginary  figures,  and  ultimately 
his  mind  became  altogether  confused  and 
overthrown,  lie  passed  thirty  years  of 
his  after-life  in  an  asylum,  of  wliich  period 
he  retained  little  or  no  remembrance.f 

•  The  same  author  relates  the  case  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  amiable  man,  who  had  the  power  of  placing 
before  him  at  will  his  own  image.  He  often  laughed 
at  the  eidolon,  which  also  seemed  to  laugh.  This 
was  for  some  time  a  diversion,  but  the  result  was 
deplorable.  He  became  persuaded  by  degrees  that 
he  was  haunted  by  his  “  double.'’'  This  other  self 
discussed  obstinately  with  him,  and  to  his  great  mor¬ 
tification  of'en  worsted  him  in  argument.  At  length, 
wearied  aith  ennui  and  annoyance,  he  resolved  not 
to  enter  upon  another  year.  He  an-anged  all  his 
affairs  with  the  utmost  method,  awaited,  pistol  in 
hand,  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  December,  and 
when  the  clock  struck  midnight,  shot  himself. — 
Duality  of  the  Mind.  p.  126. 

Goethe  also  positively  a'^erts  (O’essatnmt.  Werk., 
t  xxvi.  p.  83)  “  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  distinctly 
his  own  ‘  d-iuble.'  " 

f  During  this  seclusion  in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  he 
was  known  as  Blake  the  Seer,  from  the  Constancy  of 
his  visions  of  the  illustrious  dead.  He  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  reality  of  his  visions ;  he  conversed 
with  Michael  Angelo  and  Moses;  he  diced  with 
Semiramis;  there  was  nothing  of  the  charlatan  in 
his  aspect — he  was  simply  convinced.  He  consti¬ 
tuted  liimself  the  painter  of  specters ;  with  his  appa¬ 
ratus  prepared,  he  was  always  ready  to  take  the  por- 


After  this  he  resumed  his  art  for  a  short 
time,  with  the  same  skill  as  before ;  but  it 
was  found  again  too  exciting,  and  he  re¬ 
linquished  it,  after  which  he  shortly  died. 
It  is  related  by  Langlois,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Talma,  that  this  great  actor  informed 
him  that  when  he  entered  on  the  stage,  he 
had  the  power,  by  force  of  will,  to  make 
his  brilliant  auditory  to  disajqiear,  and  to 
substitute  skeletons  for  them.  When  his 
imagination  had  thus  tilled  the  saloon  with 
these  singular  spectators,  the  emotion 
which  they,  his  own  creation,  excited 
within  him,  gave  to  his  personations  such 
force  as  to  produce  the  most  striking  re¬ 
sults. 

!  Goethe  gives  a  singular  account  of  his 
own  faculty  for  producing  voluntary  hal¬ 
lucinations  on  a  giving  theme  ;  “  hen  I 
close  the  eyes,  on  lowering  the  head,  I 
imagine  that  I  see  a  fiower  in  the  middle 
of  my  visual  organ  ;  this  flower  does  not 
for  a  moment  preserve  its  form ;  it  is 
quickly  decomposed,  and  from  its  interior 
are  bom  other  flowers  with  colored  or 
sometimes  green  petals;  these  are  not  natural 
flowers,  but  fantastic,  nevertheless  reguLar 
figures,  such  as  the  rosea  of  sculptors.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  regard  this  creation 
fixedly,  but  it  continued  as  long  .as  I  wish¬ 
ed,  without  increase  or  diminution.  Even 
when  I  figured  to  myself  a  disk  charged 
with  various  colors,  I  saw’  continually 
born  from  the  center  toward  the  circum¬ 
ference,  new  forms  com])arable  to  those 
that  I  could  see  in  a  kaleidoscope.”*  In 
this  the  result  of  Goethe’s  favorite  object 
of  research  may  clearly  be  traced. 

Hallucinations  that  are  voluntarily  pro¬ 
duced,  are  not  alw’ays  disraiasible  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  Abercrombief  relates  the  history  of 
a  man,  sound  apparently  in  mind  and 
body,  in  the  prime  of  life,  w'ho  w’as  con¬ 
tinually  besieged  with  hallucinations.  So 
marked  was  this  tendency,  that  if  he  met 
a  friend  in  the  street,  he  was  never  at  first 
certain  whether  it  was  a  real  jierson  or  a 
phantom.  After  much  attention  he  could 
observe  a  difference  between  the  tw’o,  but 

traits  of  his  spiri.ual  visitors,  whom  he  did  not  in¬ 
voke,  but  who  came  to  him  expressly  to  a.sk  that 
favor.  Edward  III,  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
visitors;  as  also  Marc  Antony  and  Bichard  III. 
All  these  he  recognized  by  intuition  as  soon  as  they 
app>-ared  ;  and  granting  ihe  truth  of  his  as.suinption, 
his  conversations  with  them  were  distinguished  by 
great  accuracy  and  shrewdness. 

*  Quoted  by  Muller  in  his  Manual  of  Physiology, 
from  Goethe’s  per-mnal  account. 

f  Inquiry  concerning  the  Intellectual  Pavers. 
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he  hafl  prencrally  to  correct  hU  visual  im- 

{(ressions  by  the  senses  ot‘  touch  or  sound, 
le  had  the  faculty  of  producing  these 
hallucinations  at  will,  either  of  persons  or 
scenes,  but  when  once  produced  he  could 
not  bid  them  depart  when  he  would  ;  and 
he  could  never  tell  how  long  they  would 
remain.  Another  member  of  his  family 
had  the  same  peculiarity  in  a  less  marked 
degree. 

lJut  more  important  and  more  re¬ 
markable  than  these  voluntary  halluci¬ 
nations,  are  those  which  occur  without 
and  against  the  will  of  the  sufferer,  and 
apparently  withotit  any  connection  w’ith 
any  previous  e.xcitement  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  at  least  as  directed  to  any  such  sub¬ 
ject.  These  are  the  veritable  specters  with 
which  many  persons  of  sane  mind  in  other 
articulars  have  conceived  themselves  to 
e  haunted.  The  creation  of  the  brain  by 
automatic  action  has  become  a  something 
external,  so  vivid  and  so  distinct,  th.at  the 
results  have  not  unfrequently  been  tragic 
in  the  extreme.  One  of  the  most  au¬ 
thentic,  and  at  the  same  time  most  gra¬ 
phically  described  of  these  cases,  is  one 
related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  having  oc¬ 
curred  to  a  gentleman,  high  in  judicial 
station,  high  in  general  estimation,  of  great 
mental  powers,  and  of  sound  judgment. 
The  relator  derived  his  information  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  medical  attendant  of  this 
gentleman — an  authority  whose  “  rank  in 
his  profes.sion,  as  well  as  his  attainments 
in  science  and  ])hilo80phy,  gave  him  an  un¬ 
disputed  claim  to  the  most  implicit  credit.” 
lie  describes  a  long  attendance  upon  him, 
fruitless  in  its  results  so  far  as  relief  to 
a  complicated  train  of  depressing  symp¬ 
toms  was  concerned  ;  with  his  many  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  to  elicit  from  his  patient 
the  hidden  source  of  his  mental  suflerings, 
which  evidently  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  ailment.  At  length,  after  a 
strong  ap|)eal  to  his  reason,  the  patient, 
with  much  reluctance,  gave  an  explana¬ 
tion  : 

‘“You  can  not,  my  dear  friend,  be  more  con¬ 
scious  than  I  that  I  am  dying  under  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  fatal  disease  which  consumes  me  ; 
but  neither  can  you  understand  the  nature  of 
my  complaint,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  acts 
upon  me  ;  nor  if  you  did,  I  fear,  could  your 

zeal  and  skill  avail  to  rid  me  of  it . 

My  ca-se  is  not  a  singular  one,  since  we  read  of  it 
in  the  famous  novel  of  Le  Sage.  You  remem¬ 
ber,  doubtless,  the  disease  of  which  the  Due 
d’Olivarez  is  there  stated  to  have  died  f’  ‘  Of 
the  idea  (answered  the  physician)  that  he  was 


haunted  by  an  apparition,  to  the  actual  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  he  gave  no  credit,  but  died  never¬ 
theless,  because  he  was  overcome  and  heart¬ 
broken  by  its  imaginary  presence.’  ‘  I  (said 
the  sick  man)  am  in  that  very  ca.se,  and  so  pain¬ 
ful  and  abhorrent  is  the  presence  of  the  perse¬ 
cuting  vision,  that  my  reason  is  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  combat  the  effects  of  my  morbid  im¬ 
agination,  and  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  dying,  a 
wasted  victim  to  an  imaginary  disease.’  ” 

Tlie  struggle  which  this  gentleman  had 
with  his  disease  was  most  painful.  It 
commenced  by  the  apparition  of  a  black 
cat,  which  appeared  and  disappeared  so 
strangely,  that  at  last  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  no  “  household  cat, 
but  a  bubble  of  the  elements,  which  had 
no  existence,  save  in  his  owm  deranged 
visual  organs  or  depraved  imagination.” 
This  vanished,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
figure  of  a  gentleman-usher  in  full  court 
costume,  who  went  before  him  into  every 
company  as  if  to  announce  him.  Ilut  this 
figure  in  turn  disap|»eared,  and  gave  place 
to  another,  “horrible  to  the  sight,  and  dis¬ 
tressing  to  the  imagination,  being  no  other 
than  the  image  of  death  itself,  the  ap2)ari- 
tion  of  a  skeleton'^ 

“  ‘Alone  or  in  company  (said  the  unfortunate 
man)  the  presence  of  this  last  phantom  never 
quits  me.  I  in  vain  tell  myself  a  hundred  times 
over  that  it  is  no  reality,  hut  merely  an  imago 
summoned  up  by  the  morbid  acuteness  « f  my 
own  excited  imagination  and  deranged  organs  of 
sight  What  avail  such  reflections  while  the 
emblem  at  once  and  presage  of  mortality  is  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes,  and  while  I  feel  myself,  though 
in  fancy  only,  the  companion  of  a  phantom,  re¬ 
presenting  a  ghastly  inhabitant  of  the  grave, 
even  while  I  yet  breathe  on  the  earth  ?  .  .  . 

I  feel  too  surely  that  I  shall  die  the  victim  to  so 
melancholy  a  disease,  although  I  have  no  belief 
whatever  in  the  reality  of  the  pliantom  which  it 
places  before  me.’  ” 

Amongst  other  methods  tried  to  re¬ 
assure  him,  the  physician  on  one  occasion 
placed  himself  between  the  curtains  of 
the  bed,  in  the  iirecise  spot  where  the 
phantom  appeared  to  be ;  but  this  was  all 
unavailing.  The  unfortunate  patient  saw 
the  “  skull  peering  ”  above  his  shoulder. 
He  resorted  to  many  other  metho<ls,  all 
equally  unsuccessful ;  the  patient  sunk 
into  deeper  and  dee|)er  dejection,  and 
finally  “  died  in  the  same  distress  of  mind 
in  which  he  had  spent  the  latter  months 
of  his  life ;  .  .  .  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  singular  disorder  remaining  con¬ 
cealed,  he  did  not,  by  his  death  and  last 
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illnes)*,  lose  any  of  the  well-merited  repu¬ 
tation  for  prudence  and  sagacity  which 
had  attended  him  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.”* 

Hallucinations  of  similar  nature,  though 
of  milder  character,  and  attended  by  less 
tragical  consequences,  are  sufficiently  com¬ 
mon.  We  have  ourselves  met  with  sev¬ 
eral  instances  related  to  us  by  the  subjects 
of  them  as  mere  curiosities.  One  elderly 
gentleman  informed  us  that  when  slightly 
indisposed,  he  very  frequently  saw  the 
figures  of  three  girls,  dancing  or  still,  of 
small  size,  a  little  liehind  and  to  the  right 
of  him.  The  figures  were  always  in  the 
same  relative  position  to  him  and  to  each 
other.  Being  much  addicted  to  carving 
in  ivory,  we  aske<l  him  whether  these  fig¬ 
ures  h^  any  relation  to  any  of  his  works 
in  that  dep.-irtment,  but  he  could  not  trace 
any  connection.  A  lady,  in  whose  ]>ow- 
ers  of  observation  and  veracity  we  should 
place  the  utmost  confidence,  told  us  that 
whilst  lying  awake  one  evening,  after  a 
slight  but  debilitating  illness,  she  saw  the 
figures  of  two  children  moving  gently 
about  the  floor.  As  she  knew  that  none 
could  be  there,  she  said  to  herself,  “  This 
is  what  is  fcallod  an  illusion  and  after 
looking  at  them  some  little  time,  tunied 
away  her  head  to  see  if  they  moved  with 
her.  They  did  not  do  so ;  and  on  looking 
ag:tin,  they  were  gone.  Another  lady 
suffering  from  an  old  standing  disease,  but 
iu  perfect  possession  of  faculties  of  more 
than  average  acuteness,  often  described  to 
us  the  apjMjarance  of  a  man  who  used  to 
stand  in  the  doorway  of  her  room.  His 
first  appearance  r.ather  alarmed  her,  but 
by  reasoning  upon  it,  she  overcame  her 
fear,  and  got  ])erfectly  accustomed  to  it. 
On  inquiry  how  she  ultimately  treated  the 
apparition,  she  said  her  usual  way  was  to 
turn  away  and  fill  asleep.  In  these  two 
last-mentioned  instances,  the  apparitions 
were  in  no  particular  to  be  distinguished 
from  real  objects,  considered  as  objects  of 
sense ;  it  was  only  when  reason  intervened 
that  they  w'ere  recognized  as  phantoms  of 
a  heated  brain.  Had  there  m  either  case 
been  less  power  of  thought,  there  would 
have  been  the  foundation  for  a  most  au¬ 
thentic  ghost-story,  especially  if  in  the 
chapter  of  accidents  any  sinister  event  had 
followed  any  of  these  appearances.  Many 

•  Lettert  on  Demonolopy  and  Witeher(^,  address¬ 
ed  to  J.  O.  Lockt  art,  E^.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart 
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other  instances  might  Ikj  adduced,  but 
these  arc  sufficient  for  the  illustration  ot 
the  milder  yet  defined  form  of  ocular  hal¬ 
lucination.  It  may  be  added  that  young 
children  are  very  subject  to  hallucinations 
of  this  kind,  when  closing  their  eyes  be¬ 
fore  going  to  sleep  after  any  excitement. 
They  nut  unfrcquently  complain  that 
'■‘‘things  come  to  them,”  when  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  to  sleep;  X\\e  thing <  having 
some  relation  or  resemblance  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  that  have  most  impressed  them  be¬ 
fore. 

Tlie  celebrated  ac.ademician,  Xicol.ai  of 
Berlin,  lias  left  a  most  intei'esting  and  in¬ 
structive  account  of  the  hallucinations  with 
which  he  was  troubled  for  aliout  two 
months.  After  some  months  of  ^anxiety 
and  indisposition  consequent  upon  it,  and 
immediately  succeeding  to  a  (piarrel,  he 
perceiveil  about  ten  yards  from  him  the 
figure  of  a  corpse.  This  continued  about 
eight  minutes,  and  reiijipeared  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  ;  about  two  hours  after  which  he 
perceived  sever.al  other  figures  which  had 
no  relation  to  the  first.  When  the  first 
emotion  M'as  passed  (he  states)  he  con¬ 
templated  the  phantoms,  recognizing 
them  for  whiit  they  were  in  reality,  exam¬ 
ining  them  with  great  care,  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  trace  by  what  association  of  idea.s 
they  had  presented  themselves  to  his  im¬ 
agination.  He  could  not,  however,  find 
their  connection  with  any  of  his  thoughts 
or  occupations.  On  the  next  day  the 
figure  of  the  corpse  disappeared,  but  was 
replaced  by  a  great  number  of  other 
figures,  representing  sometimes  friends, 
but  generally  strangers.  His  intimate  as¬ 
sociates  but  rarely  apjK*ared  in  the  assem¬ 
bly,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  jier- 
sons  living  at  a  distance.  “  I  tried  (he 
continues)  to  reproduce  at  will  the  per¬ 
sons  of  my  acquaintance  by  an  intense  oli- 
jectivity  of  their  image ;  b  t  although  I 
saw  distinctly  in  my  mind  two  or  three  of 
them,  I  could  not  siicciHjd  in  causing  the 
interior  image  to  become  exterior.”  These 
visions  appeared  to  be  as  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  in  solitude  as  in  conqiany,  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Sometimes  wdien  the  eyes  were  shut  they 
disappeared,  but  not  alw’ays.  In  general 
the  figures,  which  were  of  both  sexes, 
seemed  to  pay  very  little  attention  to 
each  other,  but  walked  about  with  a  busy 
air,  as  if  in  a  market.  The  remainder  of 
the  history  we  give  in  his  ow'ii  form : 
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“  About  four  weeks  afterward,  the  number 
of  these  apparitions  increased  ;  I  began  to  hear 
them  speak ;  sometimes  they  spoke  to  each 
other,  generslly  to  me.  Their  discourse  was 
a^cable  and  short.  Occasionally  I  took  them 
fur  sensible  and  tender  friends,  who  strove  to 
soften  my  grief. 

“  Although  my  mind  and  body  were,  at  this 
riod,  in  a  sound  state,  and  the  specters  had 
come  so  familiar  to  me  that  they  did  not 
cause  me  the  least  annoyance,  I  sought  by 
suitable  means  to  lid  myself  of  them.  An  appli* 
cation  of  leeches  was  made  to  my  head  one 
morning  at  eleven  o’clock.  The  surgeon  wa-s 
alone  » ith  me ;  (luring  the  operation,  the  room 
was  filled  with  human  figures  of  every  kind ; 
this  hallucination  continued  without  interrup* 
tion  until  half  past  four,  when  I  perceived  that 
the  motion  of  the  phantoms  became  slower. 
Soon  afterward  they  liegan  to  grow  pale,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  they  had  all  a  whitish  appearance; 
their  movements  were  slow,  but  their  forms  still 
distinct  Hy  degrees  they  became  vaporous, 
and  appeared  to  mix  with  the  air,  although 
some  of  their  parts  remained  very  visible  for 
some  time.  Al^ut  eight  o’clock  they  were  all 
gone ;  since  which  time  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
Uiem,  although  I  have  thought  mure  than  once 
they  were  about  to  appear.”* 

In  Dr.  Ilibbert’s  Philosophy  of  Appa- 
ritions,  lie  concludes  that  “  apiiaritions 
are  nothing  more  th.m  morbid  symptoms, 
which  are  indicative  of  intense  excitement 
of  the  renovated  feelings  of  the  mind.” 
Many  of  the  instances  quoted  would  ap- 
|)ear  to  controvert  this  view,  since  the 
phantoms  were  by  no  means  invariably 
reminiscences;  in  fact,  more  frequently  they 
were  new  ami  strange  appearances.  The 
celebrated  physiologist,  Bostock,  also  op¬ 
poses  this  opinion  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience.  After  a  feverish  illness,  he  had 
certain  figures  before  his  eyes  continually, 
“  ujion  w  hich,  (he  says,)  as  I  w'as  free  from 
delirium,  and  as  they  were  visible  for 
about  three  days  and  nights  ivith  little  in¬ 
termission,  I  w.os  able  to  make  my  obser¬ 
vations.  There  were  two  circumstances 
w'hich  appeared  to  mo  very  remarkable  ; 
first,  that  the  spectral  appearances  al¬ 
ways  follow’ed  the  motion  of  the  eyes  ;  f 

•  Memoir  on  (he  Appearance  of  Speetere  or 
Phantome  orcaeioned  by  IHseate ;  with  Phytioloyi- 
tal  Renuirkx.  Read  by  Nicolai  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  BerUn,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  179li. 
Transla’cd  In  KiehoUon't  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  161. 

f  This  is  by  no  means  always  the  ca.se.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  is  often  seen  only  in  one  position  hi  the 
room,  or  even  in  one  particular  apartment ;  and  the 
turning  away  of  the  head,  or  leaving  the  room,  is 
sufficient  to  cause  its  disappearance.  It  is  certain 
that  were  the  production  of  these  spectral  appear¬ 
ances  well  understood,  their  moving  with  the  eye. 


I  and,  secondly,  that  the  objects  wdiich 
I  w’ere  the  best  defined,  and  remained  the 
longest  visible,  were  such  as  I  had  no  re¬ 
collection  of  having  previously  seen.  For 
about  twenty-four  liours  I  had  constantly 
,  before  me  a  human  figure,  the  features  and 
I  dress  of  which  were  a.s  distinctly  visible 
as  those  of  any  real  existence,  and  of 
I  which,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I 
j  still  retain  the  most  lively  impression;  yet 
:  neither  at  the  time  nor  since  have  I  l>ecn 
,  able  to  discover  any  person  whom  I  had 
previously  seen  that  resembled  it.  .  .  . 

,  During  one  part  of  the  disease,  after  the 
'  disappearance  of  this  stationary  phantom, 

:  I  had  a  very  singular  and  amusing  imagery 
presented  to  me.  It  app<‘ared  as  if  a  num- 
,  ber  of  objects,  princip^ly  human  figures 
and  fac'cs,  on  a  small  scale,  were  placed 
I  before  me,  and  gradually  removed,  like  a 
j  succession  of  medallions.  They  were  all 
I  of  the  same  sira;,  and  apjicared  to  be  all 
I  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
face.  After  one  had  l>een  seen  for  a  few' 
minutes,  it  became  fainter,  and  then  an¬ 
other,  which  was  more  vivid,  seemed  to 
be  laid  upon  it,  or  substituted  in  its  place, 
which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  a  new 
j  ap|>ear.ance.  During  all  this  succession  of 
I  scenery  I  do  not  recollect  that  in  a  single 
j  instancMj  I  saw  any  object  with  which  I 
!  had  been  previously  acquainted  ;  nor,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  were  the  representations 
of  any  of  those  objects  with  whicli  ray 
mind  was  most  occupied  at  other  times 
presented  to  me  ;  they  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
variably  new  creations,  or  at  least  new 
combinations,  of  which  I  could  not  trace 
the  original  materials.”* 

The  preceding  instances  relate  to  cases 
in  which  the  abnorm.-il  impression  of  the 
vision  was  rectified  by  the  understanding, 
and  the  apparition  recognized  for  what  it 
really  was,  namely,  a  visual  hallucination. 
In  many  instances,  however,  the  impres¬ 
sions  so  produced  are  not  thus  rectified ; 
and  the  subject  of  them  rests  in  the  belief 
!  that  a  true  and  supernatund  apparition  has 
j  been  seen  by  him.  This  results  from  a 
j  variety  of  causes,  such  as  a  credulous  or 
superstitious  character,  a  strong  predispo- 
!  sition  to  the  marvelous,  or  a  defect  of 


or  otherwise,  would  be  an  important  guide  to  the 
determination  of  the  precise  seat  of  the  hallucina¬ 
tion,  that  is,  as  to  whether  it  was  due  to  the  organ 
of  vision  itself,  or  more  deeply  seated  in  the  brain. 

•  Rostock’s  System  of  Physiology.  Ajipendix  to 
Chap,  xvi.,  on  Ideas  and  Perceptions.  Third  edi¬ 
tion,  p.  761. 
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analytic  power ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  coincidence  in  point  of  time,  or 
other  relations,  between  such  a{>parition 
and  certain  events  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  foreshadowed  or  indicated.  Instances 
of  this  nature  are  commonly  related  of 
many  illustrious  and  historical  characters  ; 
amongst  others,  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Ber- 
nadotte,  Malebranche,  De-scartes,  Byron, 
Dr.  Johnson,  I^envenuto  Cellini,  Luther, 
Loyola,  Pascal,  and  a  crowd  of  others. 
From  numbers  of  the  ancients  so  visited 
we  might  perhaps  select  Brutus,  Dion, 
.^neas,  and,  with  some  reservation,  So¬ 
crates.  We  can  only  briefly  notice  a  few 
of  these. 

General  Rapp  relates  that  one  night, 
going  unannounced  into  Napoleon’s  tent, 
he  found  him  in  so  profound  a  reverie  that 
his  entrance  was  unnoticed.  After  some 
time,  the  Emperor  turned  round,  and, 
without  any  preamble,  seizing  Rapp  by 
the  arm,  he  said,  pointing  up  into  the  sky  : 
“  Do  you  sec  tliat  ?”  The  General  an¬ 
swered  nothing,  but  on  the  question  being 
repeated,  he  said  he  saw  nothing.  “  What ! 
(replied  the  Emperor,)  you  can  not  see  it  ? 
It  is  my  star ;  it  is  shining  there  before 
you.  It  has  never  abandoned  me ;  I  see  it 
on  all  great  occasions  ;  it  orders  me  to  go 
forward  ;  it  is  a  constant  sign  of  good  for¬ 
tune.”  The  genealogy  of  this  anecdote  is 
given  by  M.  Boismont.  He  learnt  it  from 
Amedoe  Thierry,  w’hose  informant  was  M. 
Passy,  to  whom  Rapp  himself  had  told  it — 
Vaivnt  quarUum.  Of  Cromw’ell,  Dendy  re¬ 
lates  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  laid  on  his 
bed,  very  much  fatigued,  when  the  curtains 
were  drawn  aside,  and  a  woman  of  gigan¬ 
tic  stature  apjieared  to  him,  and  prophe- 
sie«l  of  his  future  greatness.*  On  what 
authority  this  anecdote  rests  we  have  no 
information ;  probably  it  is  scarcely  even 
as  direct  as  the  last. 

About  and  before  the  time  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  the  belief  in  diabolical  agency, 
and  the  constant  and  often  visible  interfer¬ 
ence  of  evil  spirits  in  human  affairs,  was 
universal.  “The  devil  and  his  legions 
were  every  where  and  in  every  thing  ;  di¬ 
abolic  agency  was  supposed  to  be  unre¬ 
mitting  and  universal.  .  .  .  Satan’s 
invisible  w’orld  was  displayed  with  a  topo¬ 
graphical  minuteness  oi  detail  which  could 
scarcely  have  proved  agreeable  to  that 
great  personage.  The  nature,  history^ 

•  Walter  Cooper  Deudj,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Mystery,  p.  41. 


and  rank  of  devils  were  curiously  in(]uircd 
into,  and  the  points  of  precedency  in  the 
infernal  hierarchy  settlea  to  a  nicety  ;  the 
various  forms  a.ssumed  by  them  in  the 
course  of  their  operations  upon  earth  were 
fully  described ;  the  different  tests  by 
which  their  presence  might  be  detected 
were  given  with  something  like  scientific 
precision  ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraor¬ 
dinary,  the  number  of  these  fallen  spirits 
was  determined  to  a  fraction.  .  .  .  At 

this  perioil,  accordingly,  the  belief  in  aj)- 
aritions  was  universal,  and  people  would 
ave  sooner  doubted  their  own  existence 
or  identity  than  ventured  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  most  grotesque  fooleries  which 
the  human  fancy  ever  imagined.”*  To 
these  superstitions  it  would  ap|)car  that 
the  great  reformer  Luther  was  by  no 
means  superior.  lie  often  writes  of  verbal 
contests  with  the  Evil  One,  in  which  he 
generally  had  the  best  of  it ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  “  when  the  Tempter  had  intrud¬ 
ed  himself  rather  unseasonably,  and  had 
chosen  to  assume  ‘  a  glorious  form  of  our 
Savior  Christ,’  the  reformer,  who  at  first 
expected  a  revelation,  lost  all  temper  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  the  real  character 
of  his  visitant,  and  exclaimed  fiercely, 
‘  Away,  thou  confounded  devil ;  I  know 
no  other  Christ  than  he  that  was  crucified, 
and  who,  in  his  word,  is  pictured  and 
preached  unto  me whereupon  (he  adds) 
the  image  vanished,  which  “  was  the  very, 
devil  him*elf."\  Home  writers  will  have 
all  these  histories  to  be  merely  parables 
and  myths;  but  there  are  some  expres¬ 
sions  in  his  writings  which  by  no  means 
admit  of  this  interpretation.  Amongst 
others,  one  passage  in  his  treatise  De 
Missd.  Privatd  is  very  insignificant.  “  N ow 
who  will  explain  to  me  (he  says)  how  it 
happens  that  certain  men  are  found  dead 
in  their  beds  ?  It  is  Hatan  who  strangles 
them.  Emser,  .^^colampadius,  and  others 
who  resemble  them,  have  thus  perished 
under  the  talons  of  Satan.” 

An  analytic  examination  of  the  hallu¬ 
cinations  of  Loyola  and  Pasci.l  w’ould  be 
interesting  as  supplementary  to  those  of 
Luther.  \Ve  should  find,  did  our  limits 
permit  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  the  one  fundamental  law  at  the 
root  of  all  these  phenomena  is  this — that 
whilst  it  is  the  particular  physiological  or 
mental  state  of  an  individual  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  occurrence  of  hallucinations,  it 

•  Eney  Britt.,  vol.  iU.  p.  812.  ^ 

f  Ib.,  toL  iil  p.  812. 
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is  the  predominant  belief  or  superstition 
of  the  period  at  tehich  they  occur  that 
determines  their  sjtecinl  character  and  type. 
Ou  this  point  M.  Buisiuont  remarks : 

“  These  hahucinations  were,  if  one  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  body  social,  not  in  individuals. 
The  character  of  generality  that  we  observe  in 
the  aberrations  of  the  middle  ages,  was  due, 
doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  beliefs  had  absorbed 
the  man ;  whilst  free  will  must  necessarily 
cause  individuality  to  predominate.  Thus,  in 
our  own  times,  when  personality  has  attained 
its  highest  development,  epideuiic  aberrations 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  others  peculiar  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual”* 

Tlie  other  senses  are  also  susceptible  of 
h.alliicinations  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
visual.  They  are,  however,  of  less  general 
interest  than  tho.se  of  the  eye,  chiefly  for 
this  reason,  that  they  are  most  frequently 
associated,  when  at  all  well  marked,  with 
decided  aberration  of  intellect.  The  in¬ 
sane  murderer  and  suicide  have  often 
heard  voices  urging  them  to  the  deed. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  sensory  symp¬ 
toms  of  insanity  is  the  hearing  of  voices 
plotting  mischief  against  the  sufferer,  using 
abusive  or  profane  language,  or  threaten¬ 
ing  .all  manner  of  present  and  future  evKs. 
But  as  the  great  extent  of  our  subject  h.a8 
compelled  us  to  limit  our  consideration  to 
only  a  suAll  section,  w'e  have  confined  our 
attention  chiefly  to  those  hallucinations 
w'hich  appear  to  be  compatible  with  a 
sound  exercise  of  the  intellect  in  all  other 
particulars.  Hallucinations  of  the  car  fre¬ 
quently  occur  combined  with  those  of  the 
eye,  as  in  the  case  of  Nicolai,  already 
quoted ;  but  when  pure,  they  are  most 
frequently  a.ssociatea  with  some  form  of 
insanity.  There  is  one  instance,  however, 
relating  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  per¬ 
sons  of  history,  which  may  be  briefly 
alluded  to. 

Socrates,  in  his  many  discourses,  and 
also  in  his  defense  before  his  judges,  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  making  reference 
to  some  influence  or  impulse,  which  he 
styled  “  divine  or  spiritual,”  in  such  terms 
as  would  appear  to  imply,  if  adopted 
literally,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  pure 
hallucinations  of  the  ear.  lie  often  spoke 
of  being  under  the  influence  of  the  god 
o  Oeo;,  and  of  being  under  the  direction  of 
sotne  sign  or  voice,  which  he  indifferently 
styled  TO  daipoviov,  or  to  datfioviov 

*  Den  HtillucintUiont,  etc.,  p.  500, 
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OTffieiov,  or  the  (fxavrf — a  voice  which  he 
said  was  in  the  habit  of  checking  or  re¬ 
straining  him  when  about  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  god,  or  his  prtv 
tecting  spirit,  but  which  never  urged  nim 
to  do,  or  suggested  to  him  any  thing.  He 
acted  under  the  impulse  of  the  god  ;  but 
he  refrained  from  action  when  the  vok’k 
was  he<ard.  Thus  in  his  defense,  being 
reproached  with  his  peculiar  manner  of 
life,  he  replied  that  he  had  pursued  the 
course  of  life  which  they  reprobated,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  “  the  god,”  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  dreams,  oracles,  etc. ;  and  that  he 
had  refrained  from  preparing  any  defense, 
because  the  voice  j)revented  him.  This 
influence  has  been  popularly  known  as  the 
“  Dkmon  of  Socrates.”  Many  of  the 
passages  in  which  he  makes  allusion  to  it 
are  very  singular,  and  are  either  most 
highly  figurative,  or  prove  that  he  was 
subject  to  hallucinations  such  as  have  been 
mentioned.  Many  theories  have  been 
propounded  for  the  interpretation  of  these 
passages.  Some  say  that  Socrates  used 
these  expressions  figuratively  for  the 
motions  of  conscience  ;  some,  that  they 
were  merely  intended  to  increase  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  followers — a  dishonesty 
totally  at  variance  with  his  entire  pure 
.and  virtuous  life.  Others  again  thought 
that  he  was  simply  subject  to  halluci¬ 
nations,  although  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  reason.  It  remained  for  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  aided  by  the  ingenuity  of 
a  French  savant,  M.  Lelut,  to  discover 
that  Socrates  was  a  madman,  because 
h.allucinated.*  We  give  our  readers  the 
choice  amongst  these  opinions,  merely 
quoting  a  few  of  his  la.st  w’ords,  which  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  whole.  In  his 
last  converssition  with  Crito,  trying  to 
persuade  him  how  much  better  it  was 
that  he  should  die  then  and  thus,  he  re¬ 
hearsed  all  his  previous  arguments,  in  such 
words  as  he  supposes  addressed  to  him  by 
by  a  personified  law ;  and  then  adds  : 
“  These  things,  niy  dear  friend  Crito,  be 
assured  I  hear,  as  the  votaries  of  Cybele 
seem  to  hear  the  flutes.  And  the  sound  nf 
these  words  bootns  in  my  ear,  and  makes 
me  incapable  of  hehring  any  thing  ehe." 

Jerome  Cardan  firmly  believed  himself 

•  We  give  M.  Lelm’s  own  words:  “  Reste  une 

troisi^oie  et  derniire  opinion, . ct  cette 

opinion,  qui  consiste  h  dire  que  Socrate  4tait  un. 
th6o80[^e,  un  visiunnaire,  et  pour  diw  le  mot,  Ux 
Foe— cette  opinion  eat  la  scule  vraie.” — Ia  Dmou. 
dt  SocraU.  Par  L.  F.  Lelut.  Paiis,  185^,. 
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to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  familiar 
spirit,  under  whose  direction  he  did  many 
important  acts.  He  was  subject  to  hallu¬ 
cinations  of  several  of  the  senses ;  some  of 
them  voluntary,  as  on  one  occasion  he 
writes :  Video  quoe  volo,  oculis,  non  vi 
mentit*  13o<lin  gives  an  account  of  some 
hallucinations  of  the  sense  of  touch,  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  person  of  his  acquaintance,  the 
general  tenor  of  which  bears  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  supposed  hallucinations  of 
Socrates,  inasmuch  as  the  intimations 
appear  to  have  been  always  warnings,  and 
never  incentives,  to  action.  Although  the 
principal  part  of  the  phenomena  related  to 
the  sense  of  touch,  yet  sight  and  hearing 
were  occa-sionally  involved.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  he  heard  rappings  at  his  door ;  after 
which  time,  whenever  he  was  about  to  do 
any  thing  dangerous  or  improper,  he  felt 
a  touch  on  the  right  ear  ;  and  if  what  he 
was  about  was  likely  to  tend  to  his  advan¬ 
tage,  the  touch  was  on  the  left  ear.  The 
same  intimations  were  given  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  any  good  or  evil  influence.  On 
one  occasion  he  saw  on  his  bed  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  child  of  marvelous  beauty,  cloth¬ 
ed  in  w'hite  and  purple,  soon  after  which 
he  had  a  great  deliverance  from  some  im¬ 
minent  danger.f  Guy  Patin  shrewdly 
suspects  that  all  this  is  but  a  history  of 
Bodin’s  own  experiences. 

Whilst  alluding  to  hallucinations  of  the 
touch,  we  should  not  omit  to  notice  an 
account  which  Berbiguiere  gives  of  his 
sufferings  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
goblins,  {les  far/adets.)  lie  details  their 
torments  in  three  volumes,  so  replete  with 
wit,  good  sense  in  other  respects,  and 

•  Cardan.  Z>«  Rerum  VarielaU,  tom.  viii.  p.  410. 

f  J.  Bodia,  I)e  la  Demonomanie  det  Sorciere,  p. 
11,  *t  *tq. 
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sound  argument,  that  we  should  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  believe  the  whole  matter  to  be  a 
solemn  and  elaborate  joke,  had  it  not  been 
perfectly  notorious  that  he  did  believe 
him.self  to  be  ever  seeing  and  feeling  the 
presence  of  pigmy  persecutors.  They 
were  perpetually  coming  and  going  over 
his  body,  and  leaning  upon  him,  to  fatigue 
him  and  cause  him  to  sit  down.  This 
went  on  night  and  day,  and  their  weight 
was  such  as  almost  to  stifle  him.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  catching  them,  and  fixing 
them  with  pins  to  the  mattress,  or  putting 
them  into  bottles.  He  saw  them  doing 
every  thing  that  was  to  be  done,  presiding 
over  the  organic  proce.sses  of  nature,* 
ringing  the  bells,  lighting  the  lamps;  in 
short,  nothing  transpired  without  far- 
fadeta.  And  yet,  apart,  from  these  delu¬ 
sions,  Berbiguiere  was  universallv  known 
as  an  amiable,  intelligent,  and  judicious 
man.f 

*  Wiih  regard  to  their  occupations  he  described 
them  in  •  very  proeoic  parody  on  Pope's  lines  on 
the  fairies : 

“  Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 

And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day  ; 

Some  guide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high. 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky ; 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon’s  pale  light. 
Pursue  the  »tars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night, 

Or  ruck  tlie  mists  in  gros-«r  air  below, 

Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 

Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wiiitij  main, 

Or  o’er  the  glebe  distill  the  kindly  raB  ; 

Other*  on  earth  o’er  human  race  preside, 

Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  act  ons  guide.” 

Rapt  of  the  Lock,  cb.  L 

f  Lea  FarfadtU,  nu  Umt  Us  Dimons  nt  soni  pas 
dt  Vaulre  monde.  Par  Berbiguiere  de  Terre  Neuve 
delhym.  Paiis,  1821. 

(to  bb  concluded  ) 
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From  th«  Book  of  Dajrt. 

RICHARD  C(EUR-DE-LION. 


Tub  outlines  of  the  history  of  Richard  aginary  hero  rather  than  of  an  ordinary 
I.  are  tolerably  well  known  to  all  readers,  king.  He  furnishes  us  with  the  example 
After  a  very  turbulent  youth  during  the  of  a  king  whose  whole  history  actually 
reign  of  his  father,  Henry  II.,  Richard  became  a  romance  within  half  a  century 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on  after  his  death.  The  romance  of  Richard 
the  sixth  of  July,  1189,  though  he  was  Coeur-de-Lion  is  supposed  to  have  been 
only  crowned  on  Sunday,  the  third  of  composed  in  French,  or  Anglo-Norman, 
September  following,  when  his  reign  is  toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
consideredas  beginning.  On  the  eleventh  tury,  and  a  version  of  it  in  English  verse 
of  December  he  started  for  the  Holy  Land,  was  composed  about  the  end  of  the  same 
and  B[>cnt  nearly  two  years  on  the  way,  century,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  adventures  in  the  teenth.  From  this  time  we  frequently 
Mediterranean.  At  length  he  joined  the  find,  even  in  the  sober  chroniclers,  the  in- 
King  of  France  in  Syria,  and  they  took  cidents  of  the  romance  confounded  with 
the  city  of  Acre  on  the  tw’elfth  of  July,  those  of  history. 

1192;  but  the  two  kings  soon  quarreled,  This  romance  furnishes  us  with  a  curious 
and  Philip  returned  home,  w’liile  Richard  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  history 
remained,  performing  marvelous  exploits  becomes  perverted  in  popular  tradition, 
against  the  Saracens,  until  the  latter  end  Richard  is  here  a  mythic  personage,  even 
of  Septemlx?r,  when  the  King  of  England  supernatural  by  his  mother’s  side  ;  for  his 
made  a  truce  with  Saladin,  and  embarked  father.  King  Henrv,  is  represented  as 
on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions.  He  marrj’ing  a  sort  of  elf-woman,  daughter  of 
was  wrecked  near  Aquileia,  and  fell  into  the  King  of  Antioch,  (of  course  an  infidel 
the  hand^  of  his  enemy,  the  Duke  of  prince,)  by  whom  he  has  three  children, 
Austria,  who  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  named  Richard,  John,  and  Topias,  the 
Emperor;  and  the  latter,  as  we  all  know,  latter  a  daughter.  As  was  usual  with  6uch 
kept  him  in  close  confinement  until  the  beings,  the  lady  was  unable  to  remain  at 
beginning  of  February,  1194,  when  Rich-  the  perfornnince  of  Christian  worship; 
ard’s  subjects  paid  an  immense  ransom  for  and  one  day,  when  she  was  obliged  to  be 
his  release.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  present  at  the  sacrament,  she  ned  away 
was  occupied  chiefiy  in  profitless  wars  through  the  roof  of  the  church,  taking 
w'ith  France;  and  at  last,  on  the  sixth  of  with  her  her  youngest  son  and  her  daugb- 
April,  1199,  this  brilliant  hero  perished  in  ter,  but  John  was  dropped,  and  broke  his 
a  paltry  squabble  with  a  continental  feuda-  thigh  by  the  fall.  Richard,  the  eldest  son, 
tory,  who,  having  found  a  treasure  in  his  was  no  sooner  crowned,  than  he  proclaim- 
own  lands,  refused  to  give  more  than  half  ed  a  tournament,  where  he  jousted  with 
of  it  to  his  suzerain,  who  claimed  the  his  knights  in  three  disguises,  in  order  to 
whole.  discover  who  was  the  most  w’orthy,  and 

Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  had  spent  no  he  selected  two,  named  Sir  Thomas  ]\lul- 
more  than  a  few  months  in  his  own  king-  ton  andSir  Fulk  Doyly,  as  his  companions, 
dorn,  and  he  had  never  been  any  thing  but  and  engaged  them  to  go  with  him  in  the 
a  burden  to  his  subjects ;  yet,  for  some  guise  of  palmers  to  see  the  Holy  Land, 
cause  or  other,  perhaps  partly  from  com-  preparatory  to  his  intended  crusade.  After 

Earison  with  his  still  more  worthless  wandering  through  the  principal  countries 
rother  John,  the  strange  brilliance  of  his  of  the  East,  they  returned  overland,  still 
exploits,  and  particularly  his  efforts  to  in  their  disguise,  and  one  day,  on  their 
wrest  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels,  his  w’ay,  they  put  up  at  a  tavern,  and  cooked 
tyranny  and  vices  have  been  thrown  into  themselves  a  goose  for  their  dinner, 
oblivion,  and  he  takes  the  place  of  an  im-  When  they  had  dined,  and  had  well 
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♦Irunken,”  which  appears  to  have  been 
their  habit,  a  minstrel  presented  himself, 
and  offered  them  minstrelsy.  Richard,  as 
we  know,  was  himself  a  poet  and  loved 
minstrelsy ;  but  on  this  occasion,  perhaps 
through  the  effect  of  the  drinking,  the  King 
treated  the  minstrel  with  rudeness,  and 
turned  him  away.  The  latter  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  knew  King  Richard  and  his 
two  knights,  and,  in  revenge,  he  went  to  the 
King  of  Almayn,  (Germany,)  who  is  here 
named  Modard,  and  informed  him  who 
the  three  strangers  were.  Modard  irame- 
diatelv  seized  them  and  threw  them  into 
a  loathsome  prison.  The  son  of  the  King 
of  Almayn,  who  was  an  insolent  fellow, 
and  thought  himself  the  strongest  man  in 
the  worla,  insulted  the  King  of  England, 
and  challenged  him  to  fight  with  fists,  and 
Richard  struck  him  down  dead  with  the 
first  blow.  The  King,  enraged  at  the  loss 
of  his  son  and  the  heir  to  his  kingdom, 
condemned  his  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death, 
but  Richard  was  saved  by  the  King’s 
daughter,  the  l^rincess  Margery,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  illicit  intercourse. 
King  Modard  discovered  by  accident  the 
disgrace  done  to  him  in  the  person  of  his 
daughter,  and  was  more  firm  than  ever  in 
his  resolution  to  put  the  King  of  England 
to  death ;  and  a  powerful  and  ferocious 
lion  which  the  King  possessed  was  chosen 
as  the  executioner,  was  kept  three  days 
and  nights  without  food  to  render  him 
more  savage,  and  w'as  then  turned  into 
the  chamber  where  Richard  was  confined. 
Richard  fearlessly  encountered  the  lion, 
thrust  his  arm  down  his  throat,  tore  out 
his  heart,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Not  content  with  this  exploit,  he  took  the 
lion’s  heart  into  the  hall  where  King 
Modard  and  his  courtiers  were  seated  at 
table,  and  dipping  it  in  the  salt,  ate  it  raw, 
“  without  bread  !”  Modard,  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion,  or  Richard  Lion’s-hcart : 

“  I  wis,  as  I  undyrstande  can. 

This  is  a  deryl,  and  no  man, 

That  has  my  stronge  lyoun  slawe. 

The  harte  out  of  hys  body  drawe, 

And  has  it  eeten  with  good  wylle ! 

He  may  be  callyd,  be  ryght  skylle, 

King  icrystenyd  off  most  renoun, 
Stronge  Kychard  Coer-de-Lyoun.” 

Modard  now  voluntarily  allows  Richard 
to  be  ransomed,  and  the  latter  returns  to 
England,  where  he  immediately  prepares 
fbr  the  crusade,  which  occupies  the  greater 
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part  of  the  romance,  in  the  course  of 
which  Richard  not  only  kills  innumerable 
Saracens  with  his  own  hand,  but  he  cooks, 
eats,  and  relishes  them. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  romantic  history  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Ca?ur-de-Lion,  which  was  extremely 
poj.ular  through  the  middle  ages  of  Eng 
land,  and  exercised  a  wide  influence  on 
the  popular  notions  of  history.  We  know 
well  th.at  Richard’s  nickname,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  of  CcEur-de-Lion,  was  intended 
merely  to  express  his  characteristic  bravei-y, 
•and  that  it  meant  simply  the  Lion-hearted; 
but  the  old  legendary  explanation  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  received  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  and  still  more  recent¬ 
ly.  In  the  second  act  of  King  Johtiy  the 
Dauphin  Louis  speaks  of 

“  Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart 

and  the  bastard  Faulconbridge  describes 
King  Richard  as  one 

“  Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 

Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's 
hand. 

He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts 
May  easily  win  a  woman’s.” 

King  John,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

But  perhaps  of  all  the  romantic  inci¬ 
dents  01  Richard’s  life,  the  one  which  has 
remained  most  strongly  impressed  upon 
people’s  mind,  is  that  of  the  discovery  of 
his  place  of  confinement  by  his  favorite 
minstrel  Blondel.  The  story  has  been 
verv  differently  told,  and  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  discredited  by-  some,  while  other 
historians  have  looked  upon  it  as  authentic. 
We  arc  enabled  to  give,  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  British 
Museum,  (mss.  Addit.  No.  7103,)  the  ear¬ 
liest  version  of  this  story  which  has  yet 
been  published.  We  translate  from  the 
old  French : 

“We  will  now,”  this  narrative  j>ro- 
ceeds,  “  go  on  to  tell  you  more  of  King 
Richard,  whom  the  Duke  of  Austria  hela 
in  his  prison  ;  and  nobody  knew  what  had 
become  of  him,  except  the  Duke  and  his 
counselors.  Now  it  happened  that  the 
King  had  bred  up  from  his  childhood  a 
minstrel,  who  was  named  Blondel ;  and  it 
came  into  his  mind  that  he  would  seek  his 
lord  through  all  Lands  until  he  obtained 
intelligence  of  him.  Accordingly,  he 
went  on  his  way,  and  wandered  so  long 
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throutrh  strange  countries  that  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  full  a  year  and  a  half,  and  still 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  news  of  the 
King.  And  he  continued  his  search  so 
long,  that  as  chance  would  have  it,  he  en¬ 
tered  Austria,  and  went  straight  to  the 
castle  where  the  King  was  in  prison,  and 
he  took  his  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a 
widow  woman.  And  he  asked  her  whose 
castle  that  was,  which  was  so  strong  and 
fair,  and  well  placed.*  Ilis  hostess  re¬ 
plied  that  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Austria.  ‘  Ah !  fair  hostess,’  said  Blon- 
del,  ‘tell  me  now,  for  love,  is  there  no 
prisoner  within  this  castle  ?’  ‘  Truly,’ 

said  the  goo<l  dame,  ‘  yes,  there  has  been 
one  this  four  years,  but  we  can  not  by  any 
means  know  who  he  is.  And  I  can  tell 
you  for  truth  that  they  keep  him  close 
and  watchfully ;  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  he  is  of  gentle  blood  and  a  great 
lord.’  And  when  the  good  lilondel  heard 
these  words  he  was  marvelously  glad  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  him  in  his  heart  that  he  had 
found  what  he  sought ;  but  he  was  careful 
not  to  let  his  hostess  perceive  his  joy.  That 
night  he  was  much  at  his  ease,  and  slept 
till  d.ay ;  and  when  he  heard  the  watch 
proclaim  the  day  with  his  horn,  he  rose 
and  went  straight  to  the  church  to  pray 
(iod  to  help  him.  And  then  he  returned 
to  the  castle,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
castellan  within,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
a  minstrel,  and  would  very  gladly  stay 
with  him  if  he  would.  The  castellan  was 
a  young  and  joyous  knight,  and  said  that 
he  would  retain  him  willingly.  Then  was 
Hlondel  very  joyful,  and  went  and  fetched 
his  viol  and  his  instruments,  and  served 
the  castellan  so  long  that  he  was  a  great 
favorite  wdth  him,  and  was  much  in  favor  j 
in  the  castle  and  household.  Thus  he  re- 1 
mained  at  the  castle  all  the  winter,  but 
without  getting  to  know  who  the  prisoner 
,  was.  And  it  happened  that  he  went  one 
day  at  Easter  all  alone  in  the  garden  | 
which  was  near  the  tower,  and  looked 
about,  and  thought  if  by  any  accident  he 
might  see  the  prison.  And  while  he  was 
in  this  thought,  the  Kin'g  looked  through 
a  loophole,  and  saw  Blondel,  who  had  been 
his  minstrel,  and  considered  how  he  should 
make  himself  known  to  him.  And  he  be¬ 
thought  himself  of  a  song  which  they  had 

*  This  is  the  old  castle  of  Durrstcin,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube,  a  few  miles  above  Vienna.  It 
is  now  in  ruins,  on  which  we  gazed  with  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  passing  down  the  Danube  a  few  summers 
ago. — Eoitob  or  The  Ecutcric. 


made  between  them  two,  and  which  no¬ 
body  in  that  country  knew  except  them, 
and  he  began  to  sing  the  first  verse  loud 
and  clear,  for  he  sang  right  well.  And 
when  Blondel  heard  it,  he  then  knew  for 
certain  that  it  was*  his  lord  ;  and  he  h.ad 
in  his  heart  the  greatest  joy  that  ever  he 
had  in  his  life.  And  immediately  he  left 
the  garden,  and  went  to  his  chamber 
w'here  he  lay,  and  took  his  viol  and  began 
to  play  a  note ;  and  in  playing  he  rejoiced 
for  his  lord  whom  he  had  found.  Thus 
Blondel  remained  from  that  time  till  Pen¬ 
tecost,  and  kept  his  secret  so  w’ell  that  no- 
V)ody  suspected  him.  And  then  came 
Blondel  to  the  castellan  and  said  to  him : 
‘For  God’s  sake!  dear  sir,  if  it  pleased 
you,  I  would  willingly  return  to  my  coun¬ 
try,  for  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had 
any  intelligence  thence.’  ‘  Blondel,  dear 
brother,  that  you  will  not  do,  if  you  will 
believe  me  ;  but  continue  to  dwell  here, 
and  I  will  do  you  much  good.’  ‘In 
faith,’  said  Blondel,  ‘  I  will  remain  on  no 
terms.’ .  When  the  castellan  saw  that  he 
could  not  retain  him,  he  gave  him  leave 
with  great  reluctance.  So  Blondel  went 
his  way,  and  journeyed  till  he  came  to 
England,  and  told  King  Richard’s  friends 
and  barons  that  he  had  found  his  lord  the 
King,  and  told  them  where  he  was.” 

Richard  was  slain  by  a  quarrel  from  a 
crossbow,  shot  by  Bertram  de  Gordon 
from  the  castle  of  Chalun,  in  Aquitaine, 
which  the  King  was  besieging  in  order  to 
put  down  a  rebellion.  lie  “  was  buried 
at  Fontevrault,  at  his  father’s  feet,  whom 
he  confessed  he  had  betrayed.  His  heart 
was  buried  in  Rouen,  in  testimony  of  the 
love  he  had  ever  borne  unto  that  city,  for 
the  steadfast  love  he  always  found  in  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  his  bowels  at  the 
aforesaid  Chalun.” — Stow. 

The  visitor  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen 
sees  a  recumbent  full-length  statue  of  the 
lion-hearted  King.  An  English  gentleman 
informs  us,  in  the  work  quoted  below, 
that,  on  his  visiting  the  Museum  of  Anti¬ 
quities  at  Rouen,  in  1857,  he  “  observed  a 
small  portion  of  dust,  having  a  label  at¬ 
tached,  marking  it  to  be  the  dust  of  the 
heart  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  from  the 
cathedral.”* 

That  lion-heart  now  transformed  into 
“  a  little  dust,”  exposed  in  a  pa|R‘r  with  a 
label,  in  a  Museum,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  curious ! 

*  and  Querie*,  March  80th,  1861. 
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AN  AUTHENTIC  NARRATIVE  OP  A  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 


The  case,  however,  is  not  unexampled. 
In  the  last  century,  a  stone  coffin  was  dug 
up  in  front  of  the  mansion-house  of  Eccles, 
in  Berwickshire.  “  As  it  had  been  buried 
above  two  hundred  years,  every  part  of 
the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes.  As  the 
inside  of  the  stone  was  pretty  smooth, 
and  the  whole  portrait  of  the  person  visi¬ 
ble,  (though  in  ashes,)  Sir  John  Paterson 
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had  the  curiosity  to  collect  the  whole,  and 
(wonderful  to  tell !)  it  did  not  exceed  in 
weight  one  ounce  and  a  half.”* 

Note. — Wuhin^n  Ir*ing  of  this  old  castle 

of  Durnstein :  “  We  passed  some  time  exploring  the 
ruins.  The  castle  stands  upon  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  hight  among  stern  mountains.  The  Danube 
winds  be  ow  it.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  mt-lan- 
choly,  and  the  story  of  the  Lion  hearted  Richard  has 
given  a  peculiarly  romantic  interest  to  the  place.” 


Vrem  the  Dublin  UniTerilty  Uagaslae. 
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[The  Editor  of  the  University  Maga¬ 
zine  submits  the  following  very  remarka¬ 
ble  statement,  with  every  detail  of  which 
he  has  been  for  some  years  acquainted, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  affords  the  most 
authentic  and  ample  relation  of  a  scries  of 
marvelous  phenomena,  in  no  wise  connect¬ 
ed  with  what  is  technically  termed  “  spir¬ 
itualism,”  which  he  has  any  where  met 
with.  All  the  persons  —  and  there  are 
many  of  them  living — upon  whose  separate 
evidence  some  parts,  and  upon  whose  unit¬ 
ed  testimony  others,  of  this  most  singular 
recital  depend,  are,  in  their  several  u’alks 
of  life,  respectable,  and  such  as  would  in 
any  matter  of  judicial  investigation  be 
deemed  wholly  unexceptionable  witnesses. 
There  is  not  an  incident  here  recorded 
which  would  not  have  been  distinctly  de¬ 
posed  to  on  oath  had  any  necessity  exist¬ 
ed,  by  the  persons  who  severally,  and 
some  of  them  in  great  fear,  related  their 
own  distinct  experiences.  The  Editor 
begs  most  pointedly  to  meet  in  limine  the 
suspicion,  that  he  is  elaborating  a  trick,  or 
vouching  for  another  ghost  of  Mrs.  Veal. 
As  a  mere  story  the  narrative  is  valueles-s: 
its  sole  claim  to  attention  is  its  absolute 
truth.  For  the  good  faith  of  its  relator  he 
pledges  his  own  and  the  character  of  this 
Magazine.  With  the  Editor’s  concurrence, 
the  name  of  the  watering-place,  and  some 
special  circumstances  in  no  essential  way 
bearing  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
story,  but  which  might  have  indicated  the 
locality,  and  possibly  annoyed  persons  in¬ 


terested  in  house  pro|)erty  there,  have 
been  suppressed  by  the  narrator.  Not 
the  slightest  liberty  has  been  taken  with 
the  narrative,  which  is  presented  precisely 
in  the  terms  in  which  the  w’riter  of  it,  who 
employs  throughout  the  first  person,  would, 
if  need  were,  fix  it  in  the  form  of  an  affi¬ 
davit.] 

Within  the  last  eight  years — the  pre¬ 
cise  date  I  purposely  omit — I  w’as  ordered 
by  my  physician,  my  health  being  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state,  to  change  my  resi¬ 
dence  to  one  upon  the  sea-coast ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  took  a  house  for  a  year  in  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  city  in  which  I  hc-id  pre¬ 
viously  resided,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  railway. 

Winter  was  setting  in  when  my  removal 
thither  was  decided  upon ;  but  there  was 
nothing  w’hatever  dismal  or  depressing  in 
the  change.  The  house  I  had  taken  w’as  to 
all  appearance,  and  in  point  of  convenience, 
too,  quite  a  modem  one.  It  formed  one 
in  a  cheerful  row,  with  small  gardens  in 
front,  facing  the  sea,  and  commanding  sea 
air  and  sea  view’s  in  perfection.  In  the 
rear  it  had  coach-house  and  stable,  and 
between  them  and  the  house  a  consider¬ 
able  grass-plot,  with  some  flower-beds,  in¬ 
terposed. 

Our  family  consisted  of  my  wife  and 
myself,  with  three  children,  the  eldest 

*  StatUtieal  Account  of  Scotland,  1794,  voL  xi’ 
p.  2S9. 
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about  nine  years  old,  she  and  the  next  in 
agfc  being  girls ;  and  the  youngest,  between 
six  and  seven,  a  boy.  'I’o  these  were  add¬ 
ed  six  servants,  whom,  .although  for  cer¬ 
tain  reasons  I  decline  giving  their  real 
names,  I  shall  indicate,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  by  arbitrary  ones.  There  was  a 
nurse,  Mrs.  Southerland  ;  a  nursery-maid, 
Ellen  Page  ;  the  cook,  Mrs.  Greenwood  ; 
and  the  housemaid,  Ellen  Faith ;  a  butler, 
whom  I  shall  call  Smith,  and  his  son, 
James,  about  two-and-twenty. 

We  came  out  to  take  possession  at  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening ;  every  thing 
was  comfortable  .and  cheery;  good  fires 
lighted,  the  rooms  ne.at  and  airy,  and  a 
general  air  of  preparation  and  comfort, 
tiighly  conducive  to  good  spirits  and  pleas¬ 
ant  anticipations. 

The  sitting-rooms  were  large  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  they  and  the  bed-rooms  more 
tlijvn  ordin,arily  lofty,  the  kitchen  and  ser¬ 
vants’  rooms,  on  the  same  level,  were  well 
and  comfortably  furnished,  and  had,  like 
the  rest  of  the  house,  an  air  of  recent 
painting  and  fitting  up,  and  a  completely 
modern  character,  which  imparted  a  very 
cheerful  air  of  cleanliness  and  convenience. 

There  had  been  just  enough  of  the  fuss 
of  settling  .agreeably  to  occupy  us,  and  to 
give  a  pleasant  turn  to  our  thouchts  after 
wo  had  retired  to  our  rooms.  Being  an 
invalid,  I  had  a  small  bed  to  myself— re¬ 
signing  the  four-poster  to  my  wife.  The 
candle  was  extinguished,  but  a  night-li"ht 
was  buniing.  I  W’.as  coming  up  stairs, 
and  she,  already  in  bed,  had  just  dismissed 
her  maid,  when  we  were  both  startled  by 
a  wild  scream  from  her  room  ;  I  found  her 
in  a  state  of  the  extremest  agitation  and 
terror.  She  insisted  that  she  had  seen  an 
unn.aturally  tall  figure  come  beside  her  bed 
and  6t.and  there.  The  light  was  too  faint 
to  en.able  her  to  define  any  thing  respect¬ 
ing  this  apparition,  beyond  the  fact  of  her 
having  most  distinctly  seen  such  a  shape, 
colorless  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  light 
to  disclose  more  than  its  d.ark  outline. 

We  both  endeavored  to  reassure  her. 
The  room  once  more  looked  so  cheerful  in 
the  candle-light,  that  we  were  quite  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  contagion  of  her  terrors. 
The  movements  and  voices  of  the  serv’ants 
down-stJiirs  still  getting  thingp^  into  their 
places  and  completing  our  comfortable  ar¬ 
rangements,  had  also  their  effect  in  steel¬ 
ing  118  against  any  such  influence,  and  we 
set  the  whole  thing  down  as  a  dream,  or 
an  imperfectly-seen  outline  of  the  bed-cur¬ 


tains.  When,  however,  we  were  alone, 
my  wife  reiterated,  still  in  great  agitation, 
her  clear  assertion  that  she  had  most  po¬ 
sitively  seen,  being  .at  the  time  as  com¬ 
pletely  awake  as  ever  she  wa.s,  precisely 
what  she  had  described  to  ns.  And  in 
this  conviction  she  continued  perfectly 
firm. 

A  day  or  tw'o  after  this,  it  came  out 
that  our  servants  were  under  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  th.at,  somehow  or  other,  thieves  h.ad 
established  a  secret  mode  of  access  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  house.  The  butler. 
Smith,  had  seen  an  ill-looking  woman  in 
his  room  on  the  first  night  of  our  arrival ; 
and  he  and  other  servants  constantly  saw, 
for  many  days  subsequently,  glimpses  of  a 
retreating  figure,  which  corresponded  with 
that  so  seen  by  bim,  passing  through  a 
passage  which  led  to  a  oack-area  in  which 
were  some  coal-vaults. 

This  figure  was  seen  always  in  the  act 
of  retreating,  its  back  turned,  generally 
^tting  round  the  comer  of  the  passage 
into  the  area,  in  a  stealthy  and  hurried 
way,  and,  when  closely  followed,  imper¬ 
fectly  seen  again  entering  one  of  the  co;d- 
vault.s,  and  when  pursued  into  it,  no  where 
to  be  found. 

The  idea  of  any  thing  supernatural  in 
the  matter  had,  strange  to  say,  not  yet  en¬ 
tered  the  mind  of  .any  one  of  the  servants. 
They  had  heard  some  stories  of  smugglers 
having  secret  passages  into  houses,  and 
using  their  means  of  access  for  purposes  of 
pillage,  or  with  a  view  to  frighten  super¬ 
stitious  peojtle  out  of  houses  which  they 
needed  lor  their  own  objects,  and  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  similar  practices  here,  caused  them 
extreme  uneasiness.  The  apparent  anxiety 
also  manifested  by  this  retreating  figure 
to  escape  observation,  and  her  always  ap¬ 
pearing  to  make  her  egress  at  the  same 
point,  favored  this  romantic  hypothesis. 
The  men,  however,  made  a  most  careful 
examination  of  the  b.ack-area,  and  of  the 
coal-vaults,  w’ith  a  view  to  discover  some 
mode  of  egress,  but  entirely  without  suc¬ 
cess.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  was,  so 
far  as  it  went,  subversive  of  the  theory ; 
solid  masonry  met  them  on  every  hand. 

I  called  the  man.  Smith,  up,  to  hear 
from  his  own  lips  the  particulars  of  what 
he  had  seen  ;  and  certainly  his  report  was 
very  curious.  I  give  it  as  literally  as  my 
memory  enables  me : 

His  son  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  was 
sound  asleep  ;  but  he  lay  awake,  as  men 
sometimes  will  on  a  change  of  bed,  and 
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having  many  things  on  his  mind.  He  was 
lying  with  his  face  toward  the  wall,  but 
observing  a  light  and  some  little  stir  in 
the  room,  he  turned  round  in  bis  bed,  and 
saw  the  figure  of  a  woman,  squalid,  and 
ragged  in  dress  ;  her  figure  rather  low  and 
broad  ;  as  well  as  I  recollect,  she  had  some¬ 
thing — either  a  cloak  or  shawl — on,  and 
wore  a  bonnet.  Her  back  was  turned, 
and  she  appeared  to  be  searching  or  rum¬ 
maging  for  something  on  the  noor,  and 
without  appearing  to  observe  him,  she 
turned  in  doing  so  toward  him.  The  light, 
which  was  more  like  the  intense  glow  of  a 
coal,  as  he  described  it,  being  of  a  deep 
red  color,  proceeded  from  the  hollow  of 
her  hand,  which  she  held  beside  her  head, 
and  he  saw  her  perfectly  distinctly.  She 
appeared  middle-aged,  was  deeply  pitted 
with  the  small-pox,  and  blind  of  one  eye. 
His  phrase  in  describing  her  general  ap¬ 
pearance  was,  that  she  was  “  a  miserable, 
poor-looking  creature.” 

He  was  under  the  impression  that  she 
must  be  the  woman  who  had  been  lefl  by 
the  proprietor  in  charge  of  the  house,  and 
who  had  that  evening,  after  having  given  up 
the  keys,  remained  for  some  little  time  with 
the  female  servants.  He  coughed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  apprise  her  of  his  presence,  and 
turned  again  toward  the  wall.  When  he 
again  looked  round  she  and  the  light  were 
gone ;  and  odd  as  was  her  method  of  light¬ 
ing  herself  in  her  search,  the  circumstances 
excited  neither  uneasiness  nor  curiosity  in 
his  mind,  until  he  discovered  next  morning 
that  the  woman  in  question  had  lefl  the 
house  long  before  he  had  gone  to  his  bed. 

I  examined  the  man  very  closely  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  person  who  had  visit¬ 
ed  him,  and  the  result  was  what  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  It  struck  me  as  an  odd  thing, 
that  even  then,  considering  how  prone  to 
superstition  persons  in  his  rank  of  life 
usually  are,  he  did  not  seem  to  suspect 
any  thing  supematursl  in  the  occurrence ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  was  thoroughly  per¬ 
suaded  that  his  visitant  was  a  living  per¬ 
son,  who  had  got  into  the  house  by  some 
hidden  entrance. 

On  Sunday,  on  his  return  from  his  place 
of  worship,  he  told  me  that,  when  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  ended,  and  the  congregation 
making  their  way  slowly  out,  he  saw  the 
very  woman  in  the  crowd,  and  kept  his 
eye  upon  her  for  several  minutes,  but  such 
was  tne  crush,  that  all  his  efforts  to  reach 
her  were  unavailing,  and  when  he  got  into 
the  open  street  she  was  g^ne.  He  was 


quite  positive  as  to  his  having  distinctly 
seen  her,  however,  for  several  minutes,  and 
scouted  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  as 
to  identity;  and  fully  impressed  with  the 
substantial  and  living  reality  of  his  visitant, 
he  was  very  much  provoked  at  her  having 
escaped  him.  He  made  inquiries  also  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  could  procure  no 
information,  nor  hear  of  any  other  persons 
having  seen  any  woman  corresponding 
with  his  description. 

The  cook  and  housemaid  occupied  a 
bed-room  on  the  kitchen  -  floor.  It  had 
whitewashed  walls,  and  they  were  actually 
terrified  by  the  appearance  of  a  shadow  of 
a  woman  passing  and  repassing  across  the 
side-wall  opposite  to  their  beds.  They 
suspected  that  this  had  been  going  on  much 
longer  than  they  were  aware,  for  its  pre¬ 
sence'  was  discovered  by  a  sort  of  accident, 
its  movements  happening  to  take  a  direc¬ 
tion  in  distinct  contrariety  to  theirs. 

This  shadow  always  moved  upon  one 
particular  wall,  returning  after  short  inter¬ 
vals,  and  causing  them  extreme  terror. 
They  jilaced  the  candle,  as  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  specific,  so  close  to  the  infested  wall, 
that  the  flame  all  but  touched  it ;  and  be¬ 
lieved  for  some  time  that  they  had  effect¬ 
ually  got  rid  of  this  annoyance ;  but  one 
night,  notwithstanding  this  arrangement 
of  the  light,  the  shadow  returned,  passing 
and  repa.s8ing,  as  heretofore,  upon  the  same 
wall,  although  their  only  candle  was  burn¬ 
ing  within  .an  inch  of  it,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  no  substance  capable  of  casting  such 
a  shadow  could  have  interposed  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  as  they  described  it,  the  shadow 
seemed  to  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  the 

[losition  of  the  light,  and  appeared,  as  I 
lave  said,  in  manifest  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  optics. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  housemaid 
was  a  particularly  fearless  sort  of  person, 
as  well  as  a  very  honest  one ;  and  her  com¬ 
panion,  the  cook,  a  scnipulously  religious  , 
woman,  and  both  agreed  in  every  particu¬ 
lar  in  their  relation  of  what  occurred. 

Meanwhile,  the  nursery  was  not  without 
its  annoyances,  though  as  yet  of  a  compar¬ 
atively  trivial  kind.  Sometimes,  at  night, 
the  handle  of  the  door  was  turned  hurried¬ 
ly  as  if  by  a  person  trying  to  come  in,  and 
at  others  a  knocking  was  made  at  it. 
These  sounds  occurred  after  the  children 
had  settled  to  sleep,  and  while  the  nurse 
still  remained  awake.  Whenever  she  call¬ 
ed  to  know  “  M'ho  is  there,”  the  sounds 
ceased ;  but  several  times,  and  particularly 
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at  first,  she  was  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  caused  by  her  mistress,  who  had 
come  to  see  the  children,  and  thus  impress¬ 
ed  she  had  got  np  and  opened  the  door,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  her,  but  discovering  only 
darkness,  and  receiving  no  answer  to  her 
innniries. 

With  respect  to  this  nurse,  I  must 
mention  that  I  lielieve  no  more  perfectly 
trustworthy  servant  was  ever  employed  in 
her  capacity ;  and,  in  addition  to  her  in¬ 
tegrity,  she  was  remarkably  gifted  with 
sound  connnon-sense. 

One  morning,  I  think  about  three  or 
four  weeks  after  onr  arrival,  I  was  sitting 
at  the  parlor-window  which  looked  to  the 
front,  when  I  saw  the  little  iron  door 
which  admitted  into  the  small  garden  that 
lay  between  the  window  where  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  and  the  public  road,  pushed  open  by 
a  woman  who  so  exactly  answered  the 
description  given  by  Smith  of  the  woman 
who  ha<l  visited  his  room  on  the  night 
of  his  arrival  as  instantaneously  to  impress 
me  with  the  conviction  that  she  must  be 
the  identical  person.  She  was  a  s(jnare, 
short  woman,  dressed  in  soiled  and  tat- 
tere<l  clot  lies,  scarred  and  pitted  with 
sm.all  pox,  and  blind  of  an  eye.  She 
stepped  hurriedly  into  the  little  inclosure, 
and  {leered  from  a  distance  of  a  few  yards 
into  the  room  where  I  was  sitting.  I  felt 
that  now  was  the  moment  to  clear  the 
matter  up ;  but  there  was  something 
stealthy  in  the  manner  and  look  of  the 
woman  which  convinced  me  that  I  must 
not  appear  to  notice  her  until  her  retreat 
was  fairly  cut  off.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
suffering  from  a  lame  foot,  and  could  not 
reach  the  bell  as  quickly  .as  I  wished.  I 
made  all  the  haste  I  could,  and  rang  vio¬ 
lently  to  bring  np  the  servant  Smith.  In 
the  short  interval  that  intervened,  I  ob¬ 
served  the  woman  from  the  window,  who 
having  in  a  leisurely  w'ay,  and  with  a  kind 
of  scrutiny,  looked  along  the  front  win¬ 
dows  of  the  house,  passed  quickly  out 
ag.ain,  closing  the  gate  after  her,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  a  lady  who  was  walking  along  the 
footpath  at  a  quick  pace,  as  if  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  begging  from  her.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  man  entered  I  told  him  :  “  The 
blind  woman  you  described  to  me  has  this 
instant  followed  a  lady  in  that  direction, 
try  to  overtake  her.”  He  was,  if  {lossi- 
ble,  more  eager  than  I  in  the  chase,  but 
returned  in  a  short  time  after  a  vain  pur¬ 
suit,  very  hot,  and  utterly  disappointed. 


And,  thereafter,  we  saw  her  face  no 
more. 

All  this  time,  and  up  to  the  period  of 
our  leaving  the  house,  which  was  not  for 
two  or  three  months  later,  there  occurred 
at  intervals  the  only  {ihenomenon  in  tke 
entire  series  having  any  resemblance  to 
what  we  hear  described  of  “  Spiritualism.” 
This  was  a  knocking,  like  a  soft  hammer¬ 
ing  with  a  w'ooden  mallet,  as  it  seemed  in 
the  timbers  between  the  bed-room  ceilings 
and  the  roof.  It  had  this  special  {lecullar- 
ity,  that  it  was  always  rhythmical,  and  I 
think,  invariably,  the  em{)hasis  upon  the 
last  stroke.  It  would  sound  rapidly  “  one, 
two,  three,  four — one,  two,  three,  fourf 
or  “  one,  two,  three — one,  two,  three,''  and 
sometimes  “one,  two — one,  two,"  etc.,  and 
this,  with  intervals  and  resumptions,  mo¬ 
notonously  for  hours  at  a  time. 

At  first  this  caused  my  wife,  who  was  a 
good  deal  confined  to  her  bed,  much  an¬ 
noyance  ;  and  we  sent  to  our  neighboi-s  to 
inquire  if  any  hammering  or  carpenter¬ 
ing  was  going  on  in  their  houses,  but 
were  informed  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  taking  jilace.  I  have  myself  heard  it 
frequently,  always  in  the  same  inaccessible 
part  of  the  house,  and  with  the  same  mo¬ 
notonous  emphasis.  One  odd  thing  about 
it  was,  that  on  my  wife’s  calling  out,  as 
she  used  to  do  w’hen  it  became  more  than 
usually  troublesome,  “  Stop  that  noise,”  it 
was  invariably  arrested  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time. 

Of  course  none  of  these  occurrences 
were  ever  mentioned  in  hearing  of  the 
children.  They  would  have  been,  no 
doubt,  like  most  children,  greatly  terrified 
had  they  heard  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
and  known  that  their  ciders  were  unable 
to  account  for  what  was  passing ;  and 
their  fears  would  have  made  them  wretch¬ 
ed  and  troublesome. 

They  used  to  play  for  some  hours  every 
day  in  the  back-garden — the  house  form¬ 
ing  one  end  of  this  oblong  inclosure,  the 
stable  and  coach-house  the  other,  and  two 
parallel  walls  of  considerable  bight  the 
sides.  Here,  as  it  afforded  a  perfectly 
safe  play-ground,  they  were  frequently 
left  quite  to  themselves ;  and  in  talking 
over  their  days’  adventures,  as  children 
will,  they  happened  to  mention  a  woman, 
or  rather  the  w'oman,  for  they  had  long 
grown  familiar  with  her  aiipearance, 
whom  they  used  to  see  in  the  garden 
while  they  were  at  play.  They  assumed 
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that  she  came  in  and  went  out  at  the  stable- 
door,  but  they  never  actually  saw  her  enter 
or  depart.  They  merely  saw  a  figure — 
that  of  a  very  poor  woman,  soiled  .and 
ragged — near  tlie  stable-w.all,  stoojnng 
over  the  ground,  and  apparently  grubbing 
in  the  loose  clay  in  search  of  something. 
She  did  not  disturb,  or  appear  to  observe 
them ;  and  they  left  her  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  her  nook  of  ground.  When 
seen  it  was  always  in  the  8.ame  spot,  and 
similarly  occupied ;  and  the  description 
they  gave  of  her  general  appearance — for 
they  never  saw  her  face — corresp(»nded 
with  that  of  the  one-eyed  woman  whom 
Smith,  and  subsequently,  as  it  seemed,  I 
had  seen. 

The  other  m.an,  James,  who  looked 
after  a  mare  which  I  h.ad  purchased  for 
the  purpose  of  riding  exercise,  had,  like 
every  one  else  in  the  house,  his  little  trou¬ 
ble  to  report,  though  it  was  not  much. 
The  stall  m  which,  as  the  most  comforta¬ 
ble,  it  was  decided  to  place  her,  she  per¬ 
emptorily  declined  to  enter.  Though  a 
very  docile  and  gentle  little  animal,  there 
wJls  no  getting  her  iuto  it.  She  would 
snort  and  rear,  and,  in  fact,  do  or  suffer 
any  thing  r, other  than  set  her  hoof  in  it. 
He  was  fain,  therefore,  to  place  her  in  an¬ 
other.  And  on  sever.ol  occasions  he  found 
her  there,  exhibiting  all  the  equine  symp¬ 
toms  of  extreme  fear.  Like  the  rest  of 
us,  however,  this  man  was  not  troubled 
in  the  partieulsir  case  with  any  sujK'rsti- 
tious  qualms.  The  mare  had  evidently 
been  frightened ;  and  he  was  puzzled  to 
find  out  how,  or  by  whom,  for  the  stable 
was  well-secured,  and  had,  I  am  nearly 
certain,  a  lock-up  yard  outside. 

One  morning  I  was  greeted  with  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  robbers  had  certainly  got 
into  the  house  in  the  night ;  and  that  one 
of  them  had  actually  been  seen  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  The  witness,  I  found,  was  my  eld¬ 
est  child,  then,  as  I  have  said,  about  nine 
years  of  age.  Having  awoke  in  the  night, 
and  lain  awake  for  some  time  in  her  bed, 
she  heard  the  handle  of  the  door  turn,  and 
a  person  w’hom  she  distinctly  saw — for  it 
was  a  light  night,  and  the  window-shut¬ 
ters  unclosed — but  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before,  stepped  in  on  tiptoe,  and 
with  an  appearance  of  great  caution.  He 
was  a  rather  small  man,  with  a  very  red 
face  ;  he  wore  an  oddly-cut  frock-coat,  the 
collar  of  which  stood  up,  and  trowsers, 
rough  and  wide,  like  those  of  a  sailor, 
turned  up  at  the  ankles,  and  either  short 


boots  or  clumsy  shoes,  covered  with  mud. 
This  man  listened  beside  the  nurse’s  bed, 
which  stood  next  the  door,  as  if  to  satisfy 
himself  that  she  was  sleeping  soundly ; 
and  having  done  so  for  some  seconds,  he 
began  to  move  cautiously  in  a  diagonal 
line,  across  the  room  to  the  cliimney-piece, 
where  he  stood  for  a  while,  and  so  re¬ 
sumed  his  tiptoe  walk,  skirting  the  wall, 
until  he  reached  a  chest  of  drawers,  some 
of  which  were  open,  an<l  into  which  he 
looked,  and  began  to  rumm.age  in  a  hur¬ 
ried  way,  as  the  child  supposed,  making 
search  for  something  worth  taking  away. 
He  then  p.assed  on  to  the  window,  where 
was  a  dressing-table,  at  which  he  also 
stopjKMl,  turning  over  the  things  u|)on  it, 
and  standing  for  some  time  at  the  win¬ 
dow  as  if  looking  out,  and  then  resuming 
his  w.alk  by  the  side-wiill  opposite  to  that 
by  which  he  hjid  moved  up  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  he  returned  in  the  same  way  toward 
the  nurse’s  bed,  so  as  to  reach  it  at  the 
foot.  With  its  side  to  the  end-w.all,  in 
which  was  the  door,  was  placed  the  little 
bed  in  which  lay  my  eldest  child,  who 
watched  his  proceedings  with  the  extrem- 
est  terror.  As  he  drew  near  she  instinct¬ 
ively  moved  herself  in  the  bed,  M’ith  her 
hesid  and  shoulders  to  the  wall,  drawing 
up  her  feet ;  but  he  passc-d  by  without 
appearing  to  observe,  or,  at  least,  to  care 
for  her  presence.  Immedi.ately  after  the 
nurse  turned  in  her  bed  as  if  .about  to 
waken ;  and  when  the  child,  who  had 
draw’n  the  clothes  about  her  head,  .again 
ventured  to  peep  out,  the  man  was 
gone. 

The  child  had  no  idea  of  her  having 
seen  any  thing  more  formid.able  than  a 
thief.  With  the  prowling,  cautious,  and 
noiseless  manner  of  proceeding  common 
to  such  marauders,  the  air  and  movements 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  seen  entirely 
corresjmnded.  And  on  hearing  her  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  and  consistent  account,  I 
could  myself  arrive  at  no  other  conclu¬ 
sion  than  that  a  stranger  had  actually  got 
into  the  house.  I  had,  therefore,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  most  careful  examina¬ 
tion  made  to  discover  any  traces  of  an 
entrance  having  been  m.ade  by  any 
window  into  the  house.  The  doors  h.ad 
been  found  barred  and  locked  as  usual ; 
but  no  sign  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  was 
discernible.  I  then  h.ad  the  various  arti¬ 
cles — ]>latc,  wearing  aj)parel,  books,  etc., 
counted ;  and  after  having  conned  over 
and  reckoned  up  every  tiling,  it  became 
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qnite  clear  that  nothing  whatever  had 
been  removed  from  the  house,  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  indication  of  any  thing 
having  been  so  much  as  disturbed  there. 

I  must  here  state  that  this  child  was  re¬ 
markably  clear,  intelligent,  and  observ¬ 
ant;  and  that  her  description  of  the  man, 
and  of  all  that  had  occurred,  was  most  ex¬ 
act,  and  as  detailed  as  the  want  of  perfect 
light  rendered  possible. 

I  felt  assured  that  an  entrance  had  actu¬ 
ally  l)een  effected  into  the  house,  though 
for  what  purpose  was  not  easily  to  be  con- 
je<‘tured.  The  man.  Smith,  was  equally 
confident  upon  this  point ;  and  his  theory 
was  that  the  object  was  simply  to  frighten 
us  out  of  the  house  by  making  us  believe 
it  haunted  ;  and  he  was  more  than  ever 
anxious  and  on  the  aleat  to  discover  the 
conspirators.  It  often  since  appeared  to 
■le  odd — every  year,  indeed,  more  odd, 
as  this  cumulative  case  of  the  marvelous 
becomes  to  my  mind  more  and  more  inex¬ 
plicable — that  underlying  my  sense  of 
mystery  and  puxzle,  w'as  all  along  the 
quiet  assumption  that  all  these  occurrences 
were  one  way  or  another  referable  to  nat¬ 
ural  causes.  I  cotild  not  account  for 
them,  indeed,  myself;  but  during  the 
whole  period  I  inhabited  that  house,  I 
never  once  felt,  though  much  alone,  and 
often  up  very  late  at  night,  any  of  those 
tremors  and  thrills  which  every  one  has 
at  times  experienc^ed  when  situation  and 
the  hour  are  favorable.  Except  the  cook 
and  housemaid,  who  were  plagued  with  the 
sha«low  I  mentioned  crossing  and  re-cross- 
ing  upon  the  be<lroom-wall,  we  all,  without 
exccfttion,  experienced  the  same  strange 
sense  of  security,  and  regarded  these  phe¬ 
nomena  rather  with  a  perplexed  sort  of  in¬ 
terest  and  curiosity,  than  with  any  more 
unpleasant  sensations. 

The  knockings  which  I  have  mentioned 
at  the  nursery-door,  preceded  generally 
by  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  lobby, 
meanwhile  continued.  At  that  time  (for 
my  wife,  like  myself,  was  an  invalid)  two 
eminent  physicians,  who  came  out  occa¬ 
sionally  by  rail,  were  attending  us.  These 
gentlemen  were  at  first  only  amused,  but 
ultimately  interested,  and  very  much  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  occurrences  which  we  describ¬ 
ed.  One  of  them,  at  last,  recommended 
that  a  candle  should  be  kept  burning  upon 
the  lobby.  It  was  in  fact  a  recurrence  to 
an  old  woman’s  recipe  against  ghosts — of 
course  it  might  be  serviceable,  too,  against 
impostors ;  at  all  events,  seeming,  as  1  have 


sjiid,  very  much  interested  and  puzzled,  he 
advised  it,  and  it  was  tried.  We  fancied 
that  it  was  successful ;  for  there  wiis  an 
interval  of  quiet  for,  J  think,  three  or 
four  nights.  But  after  that,  the  noises — 
the  footsteps  on  the  lobby — the  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  the  turning  of  the  handle 
recommenced  in  full  force,  notwithstanding 
the  light  upon  the  table  outside ;  and 
these  particular  phenomena  became  only 
more  perplexing  than  ever. 

The  alarm  of  robbers  and  smugglers 
gradually  subsided,  after  a  week  or  two ; 
but  we  were  again  to  hear  news  from  the 
nui-sery.  Our  second  little  girl,  then  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  saw 
in  the  night-time — slie  alone  being  awake 
— a  young  woman,  with  black,  or  very 
dark  hair,  which  'hung  loose,  and  with  a 
black  cloak  on,  standing  near  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  opposite  the  hearth-stone,  and 
fronting  the  foot  of  her  bed.  She  appear¬ 
ed  quite  unobservant  of  the  children  and 
nurse  sleeping  in  the  room.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  looked,  the  child  said,  both 
.“sorry  and  frightened,”  and  with  some¬ 
thing  very  peculiar  and  terrible  about  her 
eyes,  which  made  the  child  conclude  that 
she  was  dead.  She  was  looking,  not  at, 
but  in  the  direction  of  the  child’s  bed,  and 
there  was  a  dark  streak  across  her  throat, 
like  a  scar  with  blood  upon  it.  This  fig¬ 
ure  was  not  motionless ;  but  oqpe  or  twice 
turned  slowly,  and  without  appearing  to  be 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  child,  or 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  lil^  a 
jierson  in  vacancy  or  abstraction.  There 
was  on  this  occasion  a  night-light  burning 
in  the  chamber;  and  the  child  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw,  all  these  particulars  with 
the  most  perfect  distinctness.  She  got 
her  head  under  the  bed-clothes ;  and  al¬ 
though  a  good  many  years  have  passed 
since  then,  she  cannot  recall  the  spectacle 
without  feelings  of  peculiar  horror. 

One  day,  when  the  children  w'ere  play* 
ing  in  the  back  garden,  I  asked  them  to 
point  out  to  me  the  spot  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  see  the  woman 
who  occasionally  showed  herself  as  I  have 
described,  near  the  stable-wall.  There 
w’as  no  division  of  opinion  as  to  this  pre¬ 
cise  point,  which  they  indicated  in  the 
most  distinct  and  confident  way.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that,  perhaps,  some  thing  might  be 
hidden  there  in  the  ground  ;  and  advised 
them  digging  a  hole  there  with  their  little 
spades,  to  try  for  it.  Accordingly,  to 
work  they  went,  and  by  my  return  in  the 
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evening  they  had  grubbed  up  a  piece  of ! 
a  jaw-bone,  with  several  teeth  in  it.  The  i 
bone  was  very  much  decay e<l,  and  ready 
to  crumble  to  pieces,  but  the  teeth  were 
quite  sound.  I  could  not  tell  whether 
they  M'ere  human  grinders  ;  but  I  showed  I 
the  fossil  to  one  of  the  physicians  I  have  | 
mentioned,  who  came  out  the  next  even- ' 
ing,  and  he  pronounced  them  human  teeth.  I 
The  same  conclusion  was  come  to  a  day  i 
or  tw'o  later  by  the  other  medical  man.  j 
It  appears  to  me  now,  on  reviewing  the  j 
whole  matter,  almost  unaccountable  that  i 
with  such  evidence  before  me,  I  should  I 
not  have  got  in  a  laborer,  and  had  the 
spot  effectually  dug  and  searched.  I  can 
only  say,  that  so  it  was.  I  was  quite  satis¬ 
fied  of  the  moral  truth  of  every  word  that 
had  been  related  to  me,  and  which  I  have  ^ 
here  set  down  with  scrupulous  accuracy. ! 
But  I  experienced  an  apathy,  for  which  1 
neither  then  nor  afterwards  did  I  quite  ! 
know  how'  to  account.  I  had  a  vague, , 
but  immovable  impression  that  the  whole 
affair  was  referable  to  natural  agencies. ; 
It  was  not  until  some  time  after  we  had 
left  the  house,  which,  by  the  by,  w'e  after¬ 
ward  found  had  had  the  reputation  of : 
being  haunted  before  w’c  had  come  to  live  | 
in  it,  that  on  reconsideration  I  discovered  i 
the  serious  difficulty  of  accounting  satis- 1 


the  hard-featured  woman  with  the  blind 
eye,  so  remarkably  corresponding  with 
Smith's  description. 

About  a  week  after  the  discovery  of  the 
teeth,  which  were  found,  I  think,  about 
two  feet  under  the  ground,  a  friend,  much 
advanced  in  years,  and  who  remembered 
the  town  in  which  we  hail  now  taken  up 
our  abode,  for  a  very  long  time,  happened 
to  pay  us  a  visit.  He  good-humoredly 
pooh-poohed  the  whole  thing  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  w'as  evidently  curious  about  it. 
“  We  might  construct  a  sort  of  story,” 
said  I,  (I  am  giving,  of  course,  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  purport,  not  the  exact  words, 
of  our  dialogue,)  “  and  assign  to  each  of 
the  three  figures  who  appeared  their  re¬ 
spective  parts  in  some  dreadful  tragedy 
enacted  in  this  bouse.  The  male  figure 
represents  the  murderer;  the  ill-looking, 
one-eyed  w’oman  his  accomplice,  who,  we 
will  suppose,  buried  the  body  where  she 
is  now  so  often  seen  grubbing  in  the  earth, 
and  where  the  human  teeth  an<l  jaw-bone 
have  so  Litely  been  disinterred ;  and  the 
voung  woman  with  disheveled  tresses,  and 
lilack  cloak,  and  the  blooilv  scar  across 
her  throat,  their  victim.  A  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  which  I  cannot  get  over,  exists  in 
the  cheerfulness,  the  great  publicity,  and 
the  evident  very  rei*ent  date  of  the  house.” 


factorily  for  all  that  had  occurred  u|)on  j  “  Why,  as  to  that,”  said  ho,  the  house 
ordinary  principles.  A  great  deal  we  |  is  not  nuMlern  ;  it  and  those  beside  it  form- 
might  arbitrarily  set  down  to  imagination.  |  ed  an  old  government  store,  altered  and 
But  even  in  so  aoing  there  was,  in  limine,  {  fitted  up  recently  as  you  see.  I  remember 
the  oddity,  not  to  say  improbability,  of  so  '  it  well  in  my  young  days,  fifty  years  ago, 
mahy  different  persons  having  nearly  simul- 1  before  the  town  had  grown  out  in  this 
taneously  suffered  from  different  spectral  ■  direction,  and  a  more  entirely  lonely  spot, 
and  other  illusions  during  the  short  period  \  or  one  more  fitted  for  the  commission  of 
for  which  we  had  occupied  that  house,  who  |  a  secret  crime,  could  not  have  been  im- 
never  before,  nor,  so  far  as  we  learned, '  agined.” 

afterward  were  troubled  by  any  fears  or  I  I  have  nothing  to  add,  for  very  soon 
fancies  of  the  sort  There  w’ere  other  things,  j  after  this  my  physician  pronounced  along- 
too,  not  to  be  so  accounted  for.  The  odd  i  er  stay  unnecessary  fqr  my  health,  and  we 
knockings  in  the  roof  I  frequently  heard  took  our  departure  for  another  plain;  of 
myself.  abode.  I  may  add,  tliat  although  I  have 

There  were  also,  which  I  before  forgot  resided  for  considerable  periods  in  many 
to  mention,  in  the  daytime,  rappings  at  other  houses,  I  never  experienced  any 
the  doors  of  the  sitting-rooms,  which  con-  annoyances  of  a  similar  kind  elsewhere; 
stantly  deceii’ed  us ;  and  it  w.a8  not  till  neither  have  I  made  (stupid  dog !  you  will 
our  “  come  in”  was  unansw'ered,  and  the  say)  any  inquiries  respecting  either  the 
hall  or  passage  outside  the  door  was  dis-  antecedents  or  subsequent  history  of  the 
covered  to  be  empty,  that  we  learned  that  house  in  which  we  maiie  so  disturbed  a 
whatever  else  caused  them,  hum.an  hands  sojourn.  I  was  content  with  what  I  knew, 
did  not.  All  the  persons  who  reported  and  have  here  related  as  clearly  as  I  could, 
having  seen  the  different  persons  or  ap-  and  I  think  it  a  very  pretty  puzzle  as  it 
pearances  here  described  by  me,  were  just  stands, 
as  confident  of  having  literally  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  them,  as  I  was  of  having  seen  [Thus  ends  the  statement,  which  we 
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abandon  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  readers, 
having  ourselves  no  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  to  suggest ;  and  simply  repeating  the 
assurance  with  which  we  prefaced  it, 


namely,  that  we  can  vouch  for  the  perfect 
good  faith  and  the  ^curacy  of  the  narra¬ 
tor.— E.  D.  U.  M.] 


From  the  St.  Jemes’i  Megatlne. 


LADY  DIPL-OMATISTS 


Cari>ixal  Mazarix,  who,  as  every 
body  knows,  frequently  employed  women 
to  carry  out  his  political  plans,  once  made 
the  remark,  “Zcf  femmes  eont  digues  de 
regir  un  royaume  y”  and,  in  truth,  women 
have  at  times  ruled  like  men,  holding  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  safe,  firm 
hand ;  and  just  history  will  not  deny  them 
great  thoughts  or  great  deeds.  The 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Maria  Theresa, 
and  Catharine  II.,  are  among  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  their  countries ; 
but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Woman  is  not  made  to  govern  -  she  is  in¬ 
competent  to  carry  out  strict  justice;  and 
the  reigns  of  women  are  generally  marked 
by  preeipftation,  a  tendency  for  arbitrary 
underLakings,  and  more  especially  a  mar¬ 
tial  spirit.  The  heart  is  woven  up  in  poli¬ 
tics,  with  all  its  impulses  and  susceptibili¬ 
ties,  which  calculate  less  than  they  crave  ; 
and  hence  originates  the  rule  of  favorites, 
who  are  summoned  to  their  influential 
posts  by  a  woman’s  feeble  heart,  rather 
than  their  own  talents  and  merits.  On 
one  of  these  reefs  the  reigns  of  nearly  all 
women — the  most  eminent  not  excepted — 
have  been  stranded ;  and  however  bril¬ 
liant  they  have  been  for  the  moment,  the 
after-pangs  have  soon  been  felt.  Such  were 
the  reigns  of  the  Spanish  Isabella,  Marga¬ 
ret  of  Denmark,  Queens  Elizabeth  and 
Anne,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
the  llussian  empresses;  and  however  fine 
their  reigns  may  have  been  for  a  sea.son, 
we  seek  in  vain  among  the  majority  of 
them  for  deeds  and  institutions  which  the 
verdict  of  later  history  has  declared  to  be 
valuable.  In  an  aristocratic  republic — as 
England  of  to-day  has  been  not  unfairly 
called — the  crown  can  be  placed  without 


hesitation  on  a  woman’s  head,  because 
among  us  the  Sovereign  can  not  personal¬ 
ly  interfere  in  the  government ;  and  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  furnishes  a  proof 
that  a  woman  is  more  easily  enabled  to 
recognize  the  fulfillment  of  her  regent  du¬ 
ties  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  family  duties, 
than  is  a  man,  whose  desire  it  always  is  to 
prove  his  personal  influence  in  public  af¬ 
fairs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
reign  of  our  Queen,  therefore,  though  so 
justly  applauded,  must  not  at  all  be  cited 
as  a  proof  that  women  arc  comjietent  to 
govern,  because  the  sole  task  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sovereign,  in  the  present  development 
of  political  relations,  is  to  abstain  from 
governing. 

Wo  have  no  intention,  in  these  re¬ 
marks,  to  offend  the  fairer  sex  ;  and  we 
wish  them,  as  compensation  for  their  ina¬ 
bility  to  govern,  all  the  greater  influence 
in  their  family  over  their  husband,  so 
soon  as  the  latter  has  put  on  his  dressing- 
gown.  They  will  still  be  able  to  jirove 
to  the  stronger  sex,  who  are  called  upon 
to  govern,  that  thev  are  subject  to  their 
beauteous  eyes,  and  frequently  compelled 
to  carry  out  their  wishes,  even  beyond  the 
family  circle.  If  women  were  granted  a 
place  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  State  by 
the  side  of  their  husbands,  or  if  too  great 
scope  were  allowed  even  to  their  railiant 
influence,  they  would  only  become  es¬ 
tranged  from  their  family,  and  thus  an  in¬ 
curable  wound  would  be  dealt  to  the  so¬ 
cial,  as  well  as  the  political  order  of 
things.  This  lesson  history  has  often 
taught  us  with  her  warning  voice.  We 
can  not  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  our 
assertion  than  the  case  of  France.  In  that 
country,  women  have  always  sought  to 
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exert  an  influence  beyond  the  family  cir- 1 
cle ;  and  a  still  current  proverb  says,  that 
in  France  they  are  the  real  men.  In  what 
other  European  country,  however,  has  the 
social  basis  of  political  and  social  order  j 
been  so  shaken  as  in  France?  And  hence  ' 
pious  and  sensible  women  have  ever  re- 1 
cognized  that  it  is  not  their  business  to  ' 
be  active  in  politics.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  will  be  found  in  Macaulay’s  History  ■ 
when  he  describes  Princess  Mary’s  be¬ 
havior,  on  being  informed  that  she  w’as 
heiress  to  the  British  crown.  By  her  di- 1 
rections  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  ajv  , 

f)ointed  co-regent,  and  she  always  kept  I 
ler  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  actua^ , 
monarch.  I 

The  case  is  difierent,  however,  when  we  i 
turn  to  another  oflicial  character,  which  i 
women,  according  to  the  almost  universal 
opinion  of  authorities  on  the  law  of  na-  i 
tions,  are  allowed  to  assume — namely,  the  ! 
ambassadorial.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  it  { 
was  an  undeniable  principle  that  the  appoint-  j 
ment  of  an  envoy  was  entirely  independent  | 
of  sex.  Moser,  in  his  work  L'Ambassudrice 
et  ses  Droits,  declared  that  it  was  an  ex¬ 
ploded  idea  that  only  men  were  suited  for 
diplomatic  missions ;  and,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  history  teaches  that  those  political  af¬ 
fairs  in  w’hich  women  played  a  part,  were 
most  cleverly  arranged ;  and  hence  this 
writer  step|M.'d  forward  as  champion  for  j 
woman’s  rights  in  this  re«f)ect.  Many  j 
other  w'riters  have  advocated  the  same  j 
claim ;  and  the  legal  ground  upon  which 
they  base  it  is  practice.  It  has  been  from 
the  earliest  times  the  custom  among  Eu¬ 
ropean  sovereigns  to  employ  w'omen  on 
diplomatic  missions,  so  that  in  this  way  a 
law  of  usage  has  sprung  up,  and  no  prince 
has  the  right  to  refuse  recognition  to  an 
ambassiulress,  should  she  be  sent  sent  to 
his  court.  I^ct  us  now  investigate  the  j 
real  nature  of  this  practice.  | 

The  oldest  instance  of  a  w'oman  being 
invested  with  an  ambassadorial  character, 
is  the  mission  in  1525,  of  I’rincess  Mar- 

§uerite  of  France,  widow  of  the  Due 
’Alengon,  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  liberation  of  her  brother,  Francis  I,, 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The 
King’s  mother,  who  held  the  regency  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  cerrainly  sent  lier  daugh¬ 
ter  with  express  commissions,  intended  to 
produce  the  desif€d  result,  but  she  did 
not  invest  her  with  the  slightest  oflicial  I 
character.  Of  an  even  earlier  date  is  the 
diplomatic  mission  of  Margaret,  daughter  I 


of  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  who,  in  the 
year  1508,  when  she  was  widow  of  Duke 
l*hilil>ert  of  Savov,  conclude*!  the  well- 
known  league  of  Cambray.  She  carried 
on  the  negotiations,  not  only  in  the  name 
of  her  imperial  father,  but  also  in  that  of 
King  Ferdinand  of  Spain;  while  Cardinal 
Amboise  negotiated  for  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Pope.  Margaret,  by  her 
cleverness,  succeeded  in  arranging  this 
treaty,  which  was  so  injurious  to  Venice. 
A  few  years  later,  in  1529,  a  peace 
was  made  at  Cambray,  which  is  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  the  “  La¬ 
dies’  Peace,”  because  two  ladies  were 
the  negotiators  —  the  mother  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.,  and  the  aunt  and  governess  of 
Charles  V.  The  following  details  al>out 
this  peace,  which  was  so  injurious  to 
Francis  I.,  are  interesting.  The  two  ladies, 
Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  lived  in  two  adjoining  houses,  be¬ 
tween  which  they  had  a  door  of  commu¬ 
nication  made,  so  as  to  enjoy  each  other’s 
society  uninterruptedly.  Louise  possessed 
her  sou’s  confidence  as  fully  as  Margaret 
did  her  nephew’s ;  and  both  had  managed 
the  business  of  the  State  during  a  length¬ 
ened  period  for  their  pupils.  It  would  be 
difiicult  to  understand  the  treaty  upon 
which  the  two  ladies  agreed  at  Cambray, 
if  we  were  not  aware  that  Francis  1.  was 
disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  liberating  his  two  sons,  who  were  kept 
prisoners  at  Madrid  by  the  Emperor. 
Several  other  instances  of  diplomatic  action 
on  the  part  of  princesses  at  that  period 
may  be  cited  ;  thus  Wicquefort,  in  his  well- 
known  work  D Amhiissadeur  et  ses  Fonc- 
;  tions,  alludes  to  the  dijdoraatic  missions  of 
Ele.anor,  Queen  of  Fnince,  and  Maria, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  who,  in  1537,  con¬ 
cluded  at  Bonnecy  a  three  months’  armis¬ 
tice  in  the  names  of  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  Still,  Moser  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  princesses  must  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  envoys,  because  they  never  re¬ 
ceived  ambassadorial  letters  of  credit,  but 
merely  ordinary  full  powers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  negotiation.  Later  writers 
have,  therefore,  based  their  claim  for  the 
right  of  ladies  being  appointed  envoys,  upon 
two  other  instances:  they  are  the  notorious 
Aurora,  Countess  von  Konigsmark,  whom 
Augustus  the  Strong  sent  to  Charles  XIL 
of  Sweden ;  and  an  ambassadress  of  Louis 
XIV.,  la  Mar4chale  de  Guebriant. 

Marie  Aurora  von  Kbnigsmark  was 
bom  in  1666,  at  the  Agathenburg,  near 
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Stade.  This  lady,  who  was  renowned  for 
her  beauty  and  her  wit,  lived  for  several 
years  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
King  Augustus,  and  wa.s  afterward  nomi¬ 
nated  Abbess  of  the  princely  imperial 
foundation  of  Qaedlinburg.  While  living 
at  her  abbey,  Augustus  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  was  without 
means  to  oppose  him,  and  unable  to  pay 
the  small  body  of  troops  that  he  still 
possessed.  On  hearing  of  the  sore  straits 
of  the  man  whom  she  still  loved,  the 
Countess  KOnlgsrnark  h.astened  to  Dres¬ 
den,  in  order  to  arouse  the  King,  and  re¬ 
mind  him  of  the  duties  of  his  lofty  posi¬ 
tion,  which  he  forgot  in  rioting  and  dissi¬ 
pation  of  every  description.  She  spoke 
about  the  old  glory  and  renown  oi  his 
name  enthusi.astically,  as  a  woman  can 
speak  to  her  lover ;  but  the  King  had  lost 
ail  his  energy,  and  could  not  l>e  induced 
to  take  any  bold  or  decided  step.  The 
lovely  lady,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  her¬ 
self  to  Charles  XII.,  whose  j>ride  and 
arrogance  were  so  painful  to  her  Augustus. 
She  received  a  secret  mission  to  the  Swed¬ 
ish  King,  who,  however,  refused  to  receive 
her;  he  hated  women,  and  was  rather 

fileased  at  venting  this  hatred  on  the  love- 
iest  and  most  amiable  of  his  cotempo¬ 
raries.  After  great  diflRculty,  the  Countess 
contrived  to  catch  the  King  in  camp.  She 
got  out  of  jier  c.arriage  and  delivered  an 
address ;  but  the  King  did  not  reply  to  it, 
and  merelv  bowed  and  rode  on.  At 
length  the  ^linister,  Count  Piper,  obtained 
permission  to  invite  the  Countess  to  a 
court  banquet ;  but  the  lady,  as  an  impe¬ 
rial  princess,  demanded  a  special  seat  at 
table.  Charles  ordered  that  she  should  be 
placed  below  all  the  other  ladies;  and 
when  Count  Piper,  in  his  surprise,  asked 
the  reason,  the  King  replied  that,  as  an 
ex-mistress,  she  had  no  claim  to  a  better 
scat.  All  the  Minister’s  representations 
were  fruitless ;  and  Aurora  did  not  appear 
at  the  banquet.  Her  mission  had  failed, 
and  she  returned  to  her  convent.  She  re¬ 
venged  herself  on  the  King  by  a  biting 
pasquinade,  which  in  all  probability  he 
never  saw.  The  question  now  arises 
whether  this  beautiful  and  really  gifted 
woman  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ambassa¬ 
dress  in  the  strict  sense.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  establish  the  ambassa¬ 
dorial  character  is  the  letter  which  accre¬ 
dits  the  envoy  to  the  foreign  sovereign. 
But  Aurora  had  no  such  letter.  Real,  in 
his  Science  du  Gouvernementy  and  Vol¬ 


taire,  in  his  nUtory  of  Charles  XII.^ 
draw  special  attention  to  this  fact ;  and 
Wicquefort  indirectly  allows  it,  by  stating 
that  there  was  never  more  than  one  real 
amba-ssadress,  la  Marechale  de  Guebriant. 

When  King  Ladislaus  IV.,  of  Poland, 
lost  his  first  wife,  Cecilia  Renata,  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  March,  1644,  he  selected  a  new 
consort  soon  after,  in  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Duke  of  Mantua,  Marie  de  Gon- 
zaga,  Duchesse  de  Nevers.  The  marriage 
contract  was  signed  by  Louis  XIV.,  at 
Fontainebleau,  on  St‘ptember  26lh,  1645  ; 
.and  on  November  6th  in  the  same  year 
the  marriage  took  place  in  the  palace  of 
rile  Palais  Royal,  at  which  the  King  of 
Poland  was  represented  by  his  envoy.  On 
her  journey  to  Poland,  Louis  gave  her  as 
companion  la  Marechale  de  Guebriant, 
whom  he  also  expressly  .appointed  his 
ambassadress  to  King  Ladi.olaus.  In  the 
letters  of  credit  she  received,  (so  Flassan 
tells  us,  in  his  Jlistoire  Diplomatique  de 
Prance^  she  was  called  by  the  King  “Am- 
hassadrice  extraordinaire  et  Surinteudante 
de  la  conduits  de  la  Reine  de  Potoyne." 
She.  was  by  birth  Renata  von  Beck,  and 
w’idow  of  Marshal  Guebriant,  who  w.as 
killed  at  Rotweil,  in  164.3.  All  writers 
are  agreed  in  speaking  highly  of  her  skill 
and  great  cleverness  in  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations  ;  and  on  this  mission  she  had 
ample  opportunities  for  employing  both 
these  qualities.  The  princess  whom  she 
accompanied  was  considered  one  of  the 
loveliest  ladies  of  her  age,  and  had  not 
always  held  aloof  from  gallant  adventures. 
These  had  been  represented  to  the  King 
with  great  exaggerations;  and  calumnies 
of  every  description  had  brought  him  to 
such  a  st.ate,  that,  when  the  princess  en¬ 
tered  the  I*olish  territory,  he  most  deci¬ 
dedly  refused  to  consummate  the  marriage 
with  her.  He  put  forward,  as  his  excuse, 
his  constantly  increasing  debility,  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  her  returning  to  France.  On 
this  occasion  Madame  de  Guebriant  display¬ 
ed  her  undoubted  diplomatic  abilities ;  she 
managed  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
prepared  for  her  at  the  Polish  court ;  and 
at  length  imbued  the  King  with  so 
stanch  a  conviction  of  the  virtue  of  his' 
future  consort,  that  he  no  longer  objected 
to  marry  her,  whatever  attempts  might  be 
made  in  influential  quarters  to  induce  him 
to  adhere  to  his  first  intention.  On  this  oc- 
I  casion,  the  ambassadress  gained  the  Polish 
1  King’s  favor  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  gave 
'  orders  for  her  to  be  treated  at  his  court 
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with  the  same  honors  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  Austrian  Archduchess,  the  sister  of 
the  King  of  Tuscany,  when  she  brought  her 
daughter,  the  King’s  first  consort,  to  the  Po¬ 
lish  court.  Madame  de  Guebriant  insisted 
on  those  honors  being  fully  paid  to  her;  and 
even  claimed  precedence  of  Kin^  Charles, 
the  King’s  brother,  From  this  arose  a 
squabble,  which,  however,  was  decided  bj^ 
Ladislaus  in  favor  of  Madame  de  Guebn- 
ant.  On  her  journey  through  Poland,  she 
had  also  claimed  and  received,  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  she  passed  through,  all  the 
honorary  distinctions  to  which  an  envoy’ 
can  lay  claim. 

I/Ouis  XIV.  very  frequently  employed  ! 
ladies  in  matters  connected  with  his  foreign  i 
policy,  and  in  this  way  he  succeeded  in 
exercising  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  our  Charles  II.  In  order  to 
get  this  King  into  the  net  which  French 
intrigues  had  laid  for  him,  he  sent  over  j 
the  craftv,  dissolute  Louise  de  Queron- 
ailles,  or  Madam  Carwell,  as  she  was  called 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  day. 
Louis,  however,  did  not  give  the  lady  the  ' 
oflicial  character  of  an  envoy  ;  but  her  mis¬ 
sion  was  purely  confidential,  and  so  confi¬ 
dential  indeed,  that  Madame  de  Queron- 
ailles  speedily  became  the  King’s  mistress, 
and  in  this  quality  exercised  such  influence 
over  him,  that  she  drove  away  all  her  rivals, 
whose  number  was  not  trifling.  In  this 
way,  however,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  authority  which  j>erfectly  answered  the 
expectations  which  the  King  of  France 
formed  from  her  charms  and  cleverness. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  ex.ample 
of  the  diplomatic  ability  of  an  Oriental 
princess.  In  1460,  Sultan  Mahomed 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  against 
David,  the  last  Comnenus  of  the  kingdom 
of  Trebizonde,  who  was  allied  with  Ursun, 
Prince  of  the  Turcomans,  lie  first  in¬ 
tended  to  attack  Ursun,  but  Sarah  Chatun, 
mother  of  this  prince,  managed  to  form  a  i 
treaty  with  the  Sultan,  by  which  she  se¬ 
cured  her  son’s  kingdom,  but  betrayed  his 
ally’.  She  then  conducted  Mahomed  by 
secret  roads,  where  no  resistance  was  of¬ 
fered  him,  by  her  management,  in  o  the 
heart  of  David’s  territory.  Unprepared 
as  he  was,  the  latter  could  offer  no  resist¬ 
ance,  and  Mahomed  at  once  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  capital.  Out  of  the  tre.asures 
which  he  found  here,  Sarah  Chatun  receiv¬ 
ed  a  noble  reward  in  gold  and  jewels  for 
the  services  which  she  had  rendered  him; 
and  thus  the  old  and  venerable  kingdom  i 


I  of  Trebizonde  was  overthrown  by  the 
I  faithless  intrigues  and  crafty  diplomatic 
arts  of  this  princess. 

We  are  bound  to  mention  here  the 
Chevalier  d’Eon,  that  mysterious  being, 
I  who  attracted  universal  attention  in  the 
1  second  half  of  the  last  century.  Every  body 
I  supposed  him  to  be  a  woman ;  and  yet  he 
had  served  as  soldier  and  diplomatist  with 
great  distinction.  When  very  young,  he 
entered  the  army,  and  di8{)laye«l  much 
bravery  in  several  engagements ;  but  he 
soon  turned  to  a  diplom.atic  career,  and 
was  first  attached  to  the  P'ronch  em¬ 
bassy’  at  St.  Petersburg.  At  a  later  date, 
he  was  sent  as  private  agent  of  the  King 
to  London,  and  so  gained  his  good-will  by 
the  talent  with  which  he  carried  out  the 
difficult  task  intrusted  to  him,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  legation  in  Lon¬ 
don.  At  that  time  he  W’as  generally  su})- 
osed  to  be  a  w’oman  ;  the  nobility  made 
eavy  wagers  about  his  sex,  but  the  Che¬ 
valier  maint.ained  a  discreet  silence  on  the 
subject.  He  publislied  his  about 

this  time ;  and  the  French  Government  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  distorting  facts,  and  of  add¬ 
ing  indiscreetly  in  making  other  facts 
known,  and  hence  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  post.  In  consideration  of  his  former 
services,  Louis  XV’^I.  gave  him  a  pension 
of  twelve  thousand  francs,  under  the  con¬ 
dition,  however,  that  he  must  appear  in 
public  in  female  clothing.  The  Chevalier 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  went  alxnit  in 
that  costume,  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis 
on  his  breast ;  and  when  he  afterward  re¬ 
turned  to  Ijondon,  he  retaiueil  the  same 
attire.  He  died  in  London,  in  the  year 
1810,  and  his  death  seems  to  have  solved 
the  doubts  about  his  sex  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
:  is  called  a  man  on  his  tombstone,  the  in¬ 
scription  on  which  is,  or  was :  “  Charles 
Genevieve  Louis  Auguste  Timothee  d’Eon 
de  Beaumont,  ne  le  16  Octobre,  1727,  mort 
le  21  Mai,  1810.” 

From  all  these  facts,  w’e  may  fairly  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Marechale 
de  Guebriant  is  the  only  real  ambass.adress 
about  whom  we  can  feel  certain ;  the  other 
diplomatic  ladies  whom  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  (of  course  we  leave  out  of  the  question 
those  who  had  but  an  indirect  influence  in 
political  affairs)  only  perfonned  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  an  envoy,  but  did  not  possess  his 
official  character.  Ileal  certainly  mentions 
a  Persian  ambassadress,  but  from  his  gen¬ 
eral  remarks  we  can  not  discover  whether 
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the  lady  h.is  really  a  claim  to  this  charac¬ 
ter;  and  when  we  take  into  account  the 
status  which  Islaniisin  grants  to  woman, 
it  is  doubtful.  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
put  forward  by  writers  on  the  law'  of  na¬ 
tions,  that  the  choice  of  an  envoy  is  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  the  sex,  stands,  as 
we  see,  on  a  very  weak  foundation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principle  that  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  the  mission  of 
Madame  de  (iluebriant  must  be  regarded 
as  w  hat  it  really  is — an  historical  curiosity, 
but  not  as  a  rule.  Hence,  to  our  great  re¬ 
gret,  we  are  bound  to  deny  our  lady  read¬ 
ers  any  right  to  be  ambassadresses— at 
least,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  emjdoyed  the  term.  On  the  other 
liand,  we  mo.st  heartily  wish  that  some  of 
them  may  become  ambassadresses  in  the 
other  sense,  namely,  as  wife  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador.  In  order  to  leave  them  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  privileges  and  advantages  accru¬ 
ing  to  them  irj  that  quality,  we  will  now' 
proceed  to  discuss  the  claims  of  an  envoy’s 
wife. 

These  jiriviloges  were  the  subject  of  the 
live]ie.*«t  discussion  among  the  publicists  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Moser,  the  real 
founder  of  the  science  of  the  law  of 
nations,  (Hugo  Grotius,  who  is  usual¬ 
ly  considered  so,  derived  his  materials 
from  the  habits  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Homans,  rather  than  those  of  his  co- 
temjioraries,)  produced  a  valuable  work 
under  the  title  of  L' Amhassadrice  et 
ses  Droits  ^  and  other  writers  have  paid 
similar  attention  to  the  ladies.  Autiiors 
of  the  following  century  were  less  gallant. 
^V'e  find  in  their  works  scarce  any  notice 
of  the  privileges  of  an  envoy’s  wife.  This 
neglect  is  partly  due  to  the  alterations  that 
have  taken  place  in  diplomatic  relations. 
Up  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Ctiaj)elle, 
the  great  Powerii,  with  the  exception  of 
I’russia,  sent  only  envoys  of  the  first-class, 
arid  the  wives  of  such  functionaries  are 
those  who  have  preeminent  claims  to 
dignities  and  privileges.  Since  this  con¬ 
gress,  however,  all  the  great  Pow'ers,  up 
to  a  few'  years  back,  only  employed  envoys 
of  the  second  class,  whose  wives  possess 
far  inferior  j)rivilege8.  The  present  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  was  the  first  to 
restore  first-class  envoys,  and  the  other 
great  Powers,  excepting  Prussia,  as  well 
as  Spain  and  the  Porte,  have  followed  his 
example.  Since  this  change,  the  rights  of 
ambassadors’  wives  have  been  again  di.s- 
citssed ;  and  only  a  few  months  ago  the 
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!  Russian  newspapers  produced  a  decree 
of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  all  guards,  inside  and  outside 
the  capital,  must  tui'n  out  and  present 
arms  to  the  wives  of  foreign  envoys,  w  hen 
they  were  going  to  court.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  ordered  at  the  request  of  the 
Due  de  Graumont,  the  French  envoy, 
who  stated  that  this  was  always  done  in 
Paris. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  permanent 
embassies,  envoys’  wives  were  unknown. 
This  institution  was  first  developed  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  because  it  was  not  till 
that  period  that  the  system  of  the  })olitical 
balance  of  |)ower  sprang  up,  which  brought 
the  Princes  and  States  of  Europe  into 
closer  contact.  The  magnificent  discover¬ 
ies  of  that  age,  the  impulse  given  to  com¬ 
merce,  and  various  other  circumstances, 
led  to  the  encouragement  of  this  system, 
which  could  be  only  maintained  by  the 
introduction  of  permanent  embassies. 
Since  then  it  has  l>ecome  the  custom  for 
envoys  to  take  their  wives  with  them  to 
foreign  courts,  which  was  not  the  fashion 
with  the  old  envoys  extraordinary.  In 
ancient  times,  as  Tacitus  informs  us  in  his 
Annals,  it  was  considered  prejudicial  for 
envoys  to  be  accompanied  by  their  wives. 
Even  in  the  year  1638,  this  custom  docs 
not  appear  to  have  become  general ;  for 
we  read  that  the  French  envoy  at  the 
Hague  said,  laughingly,  when  the  Spanish 
envoy  arrived  there  with  his  wife :  “  Que 
c'*‘tait  une  ambassade  hermaphrodite'' 
Still,  this  custom  had  been  introduced  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  and  the  basis  laid 
fijr  that  official  character  of  an  envoy’s 
wife,  which  has  become  for  her  the  source 
of  such  valuable  privileges.  This  occurred 
at  Home  during  the  reign  of  Pope  Six¬ 
tus  V. 

Count  Olivarez  was  at  that  period  the 
Spanish  envoy  at  Home.  His  wife,  who 
accompanied  him,  lived,  at  first,  in  great 
retirement ;  but  after  her  confinement,  the 
envoy  asked  the  Pope  to  do  her  the  favor 
of  giving  her  his  blessing,  and  permit¬ 
ting  her  to  kiss  his  foot — a  distinction 
generally  granted  to  ladies  of  princely 
birth  alone,  on  their  first  leaving  the 
house.  Sixtus  V.,  however,  gave  his  as¬ 
sent,  because  he  was  desirous  to  gain  the 
Spanish  envoy  over;  and  in  the  solemn 
audience  granted  to  the  Countess  Olivarez 
for  the  purpose,  the  I*ope  addressed  her  as 
“  Signora  Ambasciatrice.”  This  w'as  an 
unheard-of  thing  in  Home,  and  threw  all 
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the  nohle  society  into  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  immediate  result  was  that 
the  Countess  was  every  where  addressed 
by  the  new  title.  This  fashion  soon  be¬ 
came  "eneral,  and  hence  comes  the  official 
title  of  “  Ambassadrice,”  granted  to  the 
wiv'es  of  envoys  at  all  European  courts. 
This  official  title,  however,  was  the  basis 
of  the  official  character  which  people  l>e- 
gan  to  invest  these  ladies  with.  The 
envoys  of  the  first  class,  namely,  imme¬ 
diately  represent  the  person  of  their  sove¬ 
reign,  and  publicists  declare  that  the  am¬ 
bassadress  shares  in  her  husband’s  “  car- 
actcre  repHsentnnt''  From  this  f:u5t  we 
may  explain  the  comprehensive  ceremonial 
privileges  conceded  to  an  envoy’s  wife ; 
while  the  claims  of  the  wives  of  envoys 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  (of 
whom  it  is  customary  to  say  that  they  do 
not  represent  their  sovereign  in  person, 
but  merely  in  business)  are  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  regarded  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ambassador’s  suite.  The  law 
of  nations  grants  them  all  the  privileges 
conceded  to  this  suite,  in  which  are  counted, 
in  addition  to  the  envoy’s  children,  the 
secretaries,  attaches^  and  the  chaplain  to 
the  embassy. 

As  regards  the  ceremoni.al  claims  of  the 
ambassadress,  they  attained  their  highest 
development  at  the  French  court,  under 
Louis  XIV.  The  official  character  of  an 
amb;i8sadre8S  was  scarcely  allowed  at  the 
court  of  the  German  Emperor,  and,  in 
fact,  there  were  great  variations  at  the 
European  courts  in  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  granted  to  her.  So  much,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  established,  that  an  ambas¬ 
sadress  has  a  right  to  a  solemn  and  official 
audience  on  arrival  and  departure,  which 
is  generally  accompanied  with  the  same 
pomp  as  is  employed  for  her  husband.  It 
has  been  stated  that  in  former  times  it  was 
a  very  general  rule  for  these  ladies  to  l)e 
permitU*d  to  sit  down  in  the  social  circles 
of  emperors  and  queens;  but  this  state¬ 
ment  is  not  quite  c<irrect^  for  this  privilege 
was  expressly  refused  at  the  English 
court,  and  that  of  the  German  Emperor. 
Moser  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
solemnities  usual  at  the  several  European 
courts.  At  the  French  court  the  ambas¬ 
sadress  was  fetched  by  the  Introducteur 
des  AmhoMadenrs  “  in  a  royal  coach,  for 
an  audience  with  the  Queen,”  in  whose 
apartments  she  met  the  King,  who  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead.  As  she  entered  the 
palace,  all  the  sentries  presented  arms,  and 


she  was  led  to  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dors,  where  she  met  a  lady  in  waiting, 
who  placed  herself  on  her  left  hand^  and 
accompanied  her  to  the  Queen’s  apart¬ 
ments.  As  the  ambassadress  entered,  the 
Queen  rose  ;  the  former  made  a  feint  to 
kneel,  but  the  Queen  prevented  her,  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  She  then  was 
handed  a  tabouret,  on  which  to  sit  among 
the  duchesses  present.  The  solemnities  at 
the  leave-taking  audience  were  the  same ; 
and  after  these  audiences  there  was  usually 
a  banquet.  In  the  same  way  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  paid  solemn  visits  to  the  royal 
rincesses,  and  very  frequently  to  the 
linister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  same  solemnities  took  place  at 
these  audiences  at  the  court  of  Spain  ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  expressljr  obtained 
from  this  court  reciprocity  in  the  cere¬ 
mony  to  be  obsen-ed  M'ith  his  amb.as- 
sadress.  A  perfectly  similar  (ceremony 
was  also  observed  at  the  English  court, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  ambassa¬ 
dress  w'as  not  allowed  to  sit  down,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  was  fetched  by  a 
royal  yacht  so  soon  as  she  came  in  sight 
of  the  British  coast.  At  the  Bussi.an 
court,  official  audiences  for  ambassa¬ 
dresses  do  not  appear  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  until  1762.  These  ceremonial  pri¬ 
vileges  were  very  strictly  kept  up  at  the 
Papal  court.  When  a  foreign  envoy  had 
his  audience  on  arriving,  the  Pope  sent 
his  wife  his  greeting  and  blessing,  and 
soon  after  she  was  granted  a  solemn  au¬ 
dience,  at  w’hich  three  sofa  cushions  were 
given  her  for  a  seat.  The  details  of  this 
ceremony  were  arranged  most  carefully, 
and  indeed  the  Papal  See  displayed  the 
strictest  accuracy  in  all  such  official  mat¬ 
ters,  which  it  inherited  from  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  court,  so  notorious  for  its  exaggerat¬ 
ed  and  clumsy  grandeur. 

The  ceremonial  claims  of  amlfassa- 
dresses  w'cre  finally  regulated  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Westphalia,  and  Moser  writes  on 
the  subject:  “The  amliassadresses  dis¬ 
played  themselves  at  this  great  meeting 
in  all  their  splendor,  and  on  this  occasion 
brought  forward  several  claims,  which 
were  afterward  converted  into  a  rule.” 
These  claims  referred  chiefly  to  the  cere¬ 
monies  which  the  ambassadresses  wished 
to  see  observed  in  their  mutual  inter¬ 
course  ;  and  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
Congress,  disputes  on  points  of  etiquette 
broke  out,  which  must  at  times  have  been 
very  welcome,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
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dearth  of  amusement  supplied  by  the 
cities  of  ISlQnster  and  Osnabrtlck.  On 
this  occasion,  a  fashion  which  has  since 
been  maintained  at  several  courts,  was  in¬ 
troduced,  of  observing,  on  the  arrival  of 
an  ambassadress,  exactly  the  same  cere¬ 
monial  as  on  the  arrival  of  an  envoy.  The 
latter  received  the  first  visit  from  his  col- 
lea<;ues,  actiordin"  to  their  rank,  either  in 
person,  or  by  a  card.  Each  came  as  . 
quickly  as  he  could,  and  no  particular 
succession  was  observed.  The  precedence  i 
of  the  European  sovereipns  had  not  yet 
l)een  finally  settled,  and  so  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  when  an  envoy  fancied  that  a 
visit  paid  to  another  ought  to  have  been 

f>aid  to  him,  the  most  obstinate  disputes 
KJgan,  which  often  terminated  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  war  between  the  countries 
which  the  quarrelers  represented.  We 
need  only  turn  to  Wicquefort,  or  Cal- 
liere’s  De  la  Maniere  de  NegorAer  amc  l-i 
iSo'tverains,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  count-  i 
less  disputes  of  this  nature,  which  fre¬ 
quently  led  to  the  most  piquant  scenes.  , 
The  Popes,  especially  Julius  II.,  tried  at ; 
times  to  stop  this  source  of  squabbling,  by 
drawing  up  a  table  of  j)recedence  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  sovereigns ;  but  it  was  not  recog-  ■ 
nizcd.  The  first  rank  was  granted,  with¬ 
out  opposition,  to  the  envoy  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor ;  but  France,  Spain,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  at  a  later  date,  even  Sweden, 
contended  for  the  seeotid  place. 

These  disputes  of  the  envoys  were 
taken  tq)  .at  the  Congress  of  Westphalia 
by  their  wives,  who  carried  them  on  much 
more  violently  and  recklessly  than  their 
husbands  did.  Tliere  was  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  for  this,  because  the  rule  was 
strictly  adhered  to  that  every  newly-ar¬ 
rived  lady  should  return  the  visits  of  her 
female  companions,  exactly  in  the  same 
rotation  as  they  had  been  paid  to  her. 
Moreover,  as  every  envoy  has  brotight  his 
wife  to  Munster,  there  w.as  ample  scope 
for  squabbles  for  precedence  in  this  little 
town,  where  they  were  shtit  up  so  long. 
Moser  gives  us  a  long  list  of  examples  of 
this  nature ;  and  the  wife  of  Servien,  the 
French  envoy,  seems  to  have  distin¬ 
guished  herself  most  by  her  quarrelsome 
temper.  On  her  journey  to  Milnster  she 
had  had  a  dispute  at  the  Hague  w'ith  the  I 
Princess  of  Orange  about  the  first  visit,  i 
and  she  carried  on  the  same  game  at  the 
Congress  of  Westphalia.  Thus,  for  in- 1 
stance,  this  lady  and  the  Countess  Sanna- 1 
zar,  ambassadress  from  Mantua,  had  a ' 


'  tremendous  quarrel,  because  the  latter  paid 
the  first  visit  to  Madame  IJrun,  the  S})an- 
ish  envoy’s  wife.  Her  husband  had  a 
similar  quarrel  with  the  Hanseatic  envoy, 
because  the  latter  also  paid  the  first  visit 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  quarrels,  banquets  at  this 
Congress  often  terminated  with  sanguin¬ 
ary  conflicts  among  the  servants ;  and 
similar  quarrels  occurred  at  the  Congress 
ofNimeguen.  Moser  tells  us  of  one  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sadors,  because  the  latter  received  the 
first  visit  from  the  wife  of  the  Swedish  en¬ 
voy,  when  she  appeared  in  public  after 
her  confinement.  Even  the  envoys  them¬ 
selves  were  not  always  so  gallant  as  to 
avoid  squabbles  with  the  ladies  about 
precedence.  M.  de  Hrenne  records  such 
a  ease  as  occurring  between  the  French 
ambassador  and  the’  English  ambassa¬ 
dress,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Charles  I.  w  ith  the  French  Prince  Hen¬ 
rietta.  The  envoy  was  not  willing  to  al¬ 
low  his  colleague's  wife  an  envied  seat  in 
the  King’s  co.ach  upon  the  de])arture  of 
the  newly-married  couple;  but  when  his 
appeal  to  the  monarch  had  no  result,  he 
ex|)ressed  himself  satisfied.  In  the  pre- 
1  vions  century,  a  Prussian  envoy  behaved 
with  even  less  gallantry  to  a  Danish  ara- 
bassa<lress.  She  cl.aimed  precedence,  but 
he  most  unceremoniously  thrust  her 
back. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  deprived  am¬ 
bassadresses  of  the  chance  of  <juarreling 
I  with  one  another,  or  with  the  envoys. 
The  regulations  drawn  up  on  March  19th, 

I  1815,  decided  that  ambassadors  at  the 
I  different  courts  should  rank  according  to 
I  the  date  on  which  their  arrival  was  offi- 
!  cially  announced  to  the  court,  lly  this 
I  most  sim[)le  arrangement,  which  now 
holds  good  at  every  court  in  Europe,  the 
old  disputes  for  precedence  among  the 
envoys  are  abolished,  and  nothing  is  left 
to  the  ambassadresses  but  to  yield  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  Formerly  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  envoys  and  their  wives  to  pre¬ 
cedence  over  persons  of  a  non-ambassa- 
dorial  character,  were  very  far-fetched ; 
and  at  times  it  hapfiened  that  they 
claimed  precedence  of  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  court  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  Imperial  and  royal  envoys  at 
times  considered  themselves  superior  to 
the  princes  and  electors  to  whom  they 
were  sent ;  they  even  expected  cardinals 
to  yield  to  them ;  and  Moser  tells  us  of  a 
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quarrel  of  this  nature  l)etween  Cardinal 
Griinani  and  a  Spanish  ambassadress, 
in  1702,  which  led  to  a  terrible  fight 
between  their  servants  in  the  streets 
of  Rome.  A  Papal  decree,  however, 
expressly  claimed,  in  1750,.  precedence 
for  cardinals.  Such  cases,  after  all,  are 
isolated,  and  the  ambassadresses,  as  a 
rule,  only  demanded  to  be  ranked  im¬ 
mediately  after  princesses  of  the  blood. 
At  the  Roman  court  they  had  carried  on  for 
many  years  a  quarrt*!  for  precedence  with 
the  princesses  of  the  Houses  of  Culonna 
and  Ursini.  It  commenced  in  the  time  of 
the  first  ambassadress.  Countess  Olivarez, 
and  cropped  out  again  every  now  and 
then.  Similar  disputes  between  ambassa¬ 
dresses  and  ladies  belonging  to  the  nobili¬ 
ty  took  place  rept'atedly  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  Wicquefort  tells  us  of  one  be¬ 
tween  Countess  Lilienroth,  wife  of  the  j 
Swedish  envoy,  and  a  Countess  Horn, 
which  led  to  a  sharp  exchange  of  notes  be¬ 
tween  her  husband  and  the  States-Gene- 
ral.  There  are  no  established  rules  as  to 
the  rank  of  envoys  and  their  M’ives,  al¬ 
though  various  formal  treaties  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  between  different 
states.  As  a  rule,  considerable  difficulty 
.arises  as  to  the  position  of  ambassadresses  | 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs  and  their 
wives.  At  the  French  court  there  used 
to  be  entire  equality ;  but  nowadays  these 
ministers  appear  to  have  precedence  of 
ambassadors  at  nearly  every  court.  The 
rank  of  ambassadresses  is  most  certainly  I 
determinetl  in  our  country,  where  they 
rank  after  the  viscountesses,  although  they 
take  precedence  of  those  ministers  who 
are  not  members  of  the  nobility. 

We  will  shortly  allude  to  a  few  cere¬ 
monial  claims  of  ambassadresses.  They, 
for  instance,  are  allowed  to  go  to  court 
with  six  horses  and  outriders,  and  to  bear  { 
the  title  of  Excellency ;  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  they  had  the 
right  of  driving  into  the  Louvre  in  their 
coaches.  The  Venetian  ambassadress  at  j 
the  F rench  court  en  joyed  the  special  priv¬ 
ilege  that,  when  she  w’as  confined,  the 
King  was  godfather  to  the  child,  held  it  at 
the  font,  and  made  it  handsome  presents. 
Valuable  presents  were  also  frequently 
made  to  these  ladies  by  the  sovereigns. 
At  the  Papal  court,  these  consisted  most¬ 
ly  of  relics,  or  an  agnua  Dai — presents 
which,  at  that  day,  had  a  far  greater  value  i 
in  the  eyes  of  ladies  than  they  would  have 
at  present.  Ceremonial  claims  of  so  pro- 1 


’  minent  a  character  were,  as  we  stated, 
not  conceded  to  the  wives  of  envoys  of 
a  lower  rank;  still,  they  were  treated  very 
courteously,  and  the  wives  of  secretaries 
of  legation,  even,  were  never  detiied  ad¬ 
mission  to  court.  Admission  to  court, 
however,  has  been  denied  even  to  amb:i8- 
sadresses,  for  irregular  conduct,  and  the 
same  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  dis¬ 
putes  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  1 782,  in  the  case 
of  the  wife  of  the  Austrian  envoy  at 
Stockholm.  This  lady  had  refused  to  kiss 
the  Queen’s  hand  upon  introduction,  un¬ 
less  the  latter  consented  to  kiss  her  cheek, 
and  she  was,  consequently,  not  presented 
at  court.  At  a  later  date,  the  ambassa¬ 
dress  attended  a  ball  at  the  city-hall,  at 
which  the  royal  family  w’ere  also  present ; 
and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  inti¬ 
mated  to  her  that,  as  she  had  not  been 
presented,  she  could  not  remain  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  royal  family.  The  imperial 
court  regarded  this  in  the  light  of  an  in¬ 
sult  ;  the  ambassador  Mas  recalled,  and 
his  post  remained  vacant  till  1788.  The 
question  has  been  frequently  .asked,  M’he- 
ther  ambassiidrcsses,  m  Iicu  belonging  to  a 
different  creed  from  that  of  their  hus¬ 
bands,  have  a  right  to  a  s|>ecial  form  of 
M’orship,  and  this  question  may  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance  in  countries  like  Spain, 
Turkey,  etc.  This  privilege  is  almost 
universally  concedetl,  by  writers  on  the 
subject,  to  ambassadresses,  on  account  of 
their  caracte>e  reprei>eutanty  but  it  is  as 
!  unanimously  refused  to  the  wives  of  other 
envoys,  with  some  show  of  reason.  The 
privileges  of  the  latter  are  merely  based 
on  the  circumstance  that  they  form  part 
of  the  suite  of  the  envoy,  their  husband  ; 
and  only  the  envoy  himself  has,  acconling 
to  the  laM'  of  nations,  a  claim  to  his  own 
I  private  religious  service,  in  the  case  that 
j  liis  co-religionists  are  not  allow’ed  to  per¬ 
form  public  or  private  worship  in  the  same 
city. 

Other  envoys’  wives  are  equally  priv¬ 
ileged  M’ith  the  ambassadress  in  this  im¬ 
munity  and  exemption  from  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  poM’er  to  which  their  husband 
is  accredited,  but  there  have  been  a  few 
cases  ill  which  this  privilege  has  been 
broken  through.  Thus,  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  M-ife  of  the  Spanish  envoy,  at  the 
court  of  Savoy,  M'as  arrested  for  debt, 
but  as  soon  as  the  Duke  obtained  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  fact,  he  ordered  her  libera¬ 
tion,  and  apologized  to  the  King  of  Spain 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  band.  In 
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the  same  way  the  wife  of  the  imperial 
envoy,  Count  PIettenl>erg,  was  insulted,  in 
1737,  by  the  troops  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  at  the  siege  of  Nordhausen  Cas- 1 
tie ;  the  Emperor  took  up  the  matter  very  I 
warmly,  and  wrote  very  urgent  letters  I 
both  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  his  allies,  | 
the  electors  of  lirandenburg  and  the  Pala-  i 
tinate,  in  which  he  ordered  them  to  re¬ 
spect  the  law  of  nations.  We  have  al- ! 
ready  alluded  to  the  quarrel  for  precedence  j 
between  the  Swedish  ambassadress,  Coun¬ 
tess  Lilienroth,  and  the  Countess  Horn  ; 
in  the  squabble,  the  Countess  Lilienroth 
felt  herself  insulted  because  the  other  lady 
said  to  her,  “3/a</amc,  vous  Hes  une  im- 
^rtinente  /”  and  her  husband  made  a 
neavy  complaint  to  the  States -General 
thereupon.  At  a  later  date,  she  imagined 
herself  insulted  by  a  young  lawyer,  who 
spoke  to  her  M’hile  she  was  leaning  out  of 
window  one  evening ;  but  as  he  had  not 
employed  insolent  language,  the  States- 
General  saw  no  reason  to  give  the  am- 
ba8sa<lor  the  satisfaction  which  he  demand- 
e<l ;  whereupon  the  latter  asked  for  his 
passport,  and  went  off  to  his  native  land. 
Liicky  is  the  envoy  who  has  not  a  wife  so 
jealous  of  her  privileges  as  the  Countess 
Lilienroth,  and  who  appears  to  have 
caused  her  poor  husband  incessant  trou¬ 
ble. 

An  occurrence,  which  might  have  had 
serious  conse(pK“ncea,  took  place  at  Vien¬ 
na  in  1730,  w’ith  the  wife  of  the  Prussian 
envoy.  Von  Ilrandt.  She  was  driving, 
with  her  daughter,  past  a  religious  proces¬ 
sion,  and  the  mob,  excited  by  a  priest,  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  two  ladies  getting  out,  and, 
on  their  refusal,  they  were  forcibly  drag¬ 
ged  forth  by  two  men.  The  Austrian 
Government  had  the  latter  at  once  thrown 
into  prison,  and  they  afterward  asked  par¬ 
don  of  the  envoy  on  their  knees,  and  in 
chains;  but  the  priest  escaped  without  any 
punishment,  because  the  Government  de¬ 
clared  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
him.  As  undoubted  as  the  inviolability  of 
ambassadors’  wives  is  their  freedom  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  state  ;  and 
these,  as  well  as  all  other  privileges,  re¬ 
main  equ.ally  valid  after  their  husbands’ 
death.  The  practice  of  the  several  courts 


has  always  been  the  same  in  this  respect, 
although  some  writers  have  now  and  then 
made  the  arbitrary  assertion  that,  by  the 
death  of  an  envoy,  his  widow  at  once  re¬ 
turns  to  private  life.  This  idea  originates 
from  a  confusion  between  the  functions  of 
the  embassy  and  its  privileges;  the  for¬ 
mer  certainly  cease  through  the  demise  of 
the  envoy,  but  not  the  latter.  Should 
these  cease  an<l  determine  before  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  ambass.ador  and  his  suite  to 
their  native  country,  it  only  takes  place  at 
the  expiration  of  a  cert.ain  period,  which 
is  either  decided  by  the  laws,  or  peremp¬ 
torily  settled  by  the  foreign  sovereign. 
These  principles  are  applicable  to  the  wives 
of  all  envoys,  and  especially  to  ambassa¬ 
dresses,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  possess  a 
more  independent  title  to  their  privileges 
than  the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  their 
husbands’  stiite.  Moser  has  written  a 
special  treatise  on  the  subject,  “  How  long 
an  ambassador’s  widow  enjoys  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  her  decased  husband ;”  and  one 
of  the  cases  which  he  quotes  is  interest¬ 
ing.  The  M-ife  of  a  foreign  envoy  at  the 
Viennese  court  remaineil  there  when  a 
widow.  No  time  was  settled  during  which 
she  must  return  home,  or  lose  her  privi¬ 
leges  and  be  regarded  as  a  private  person, 
and  hence,  when  she  died,  a  few  years 
after,  she  still  held  the  ambassadorial  priv¬ 
ileges,  which  h.ad  never  been  recalled  dur¬ 
ing  her  lifetime.  Upon  her  death,  the 
question  was  raised  whether  these  privi¬ 
leges  were  applicable  to  her  will,  and  the 
Imjwri.al  C’ourt  of  Exchequer  gave  an 
ojnnion  to  the  contrary  effect.  Moser  at- 
t.ack8  this  judgment,  and  declares  that  the 
court  was  incompetent  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion,  because  the  lady  wms  not  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction  during  her  lifetime. 

As  a  rule,  a  period  is  allowed  in  most 
countries  for  the  duration  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dorial  privileges  of  the  widow  of  an  envoy 
—  generally  one  year;  and  the  same  is 
the  case  if  the  ambassadress  should  re¬ 
main  in  the  foreign  capital,  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  recall,  or  with  him.  After  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  this  time,  the  an)b,a8sador’8 
wife  becomes  a  private  person,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  if  she  had  returned  home  im¬ 
mediately  upon  her  husband’s  recall. 
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From  Fraier'i  MagailDO. 

rilYSlCIAKS  AKD  SUIIGLOKS  OF  A  BY-GOKE  GEKEFATION. 

BY  A  MAN  ON  THE  SHADY  SIDE  OF  FIFTY. 


Cabanis — who  was  much  more  than  a 
physician — who  was  a  scholar,  a  traveled 
man,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  philoso¬ 
pher — who  was  the  friend  and  physician 
of  Condorcet,  and  the  friend  and  physician 
of  a  much  greater  man,  MiralFeau — tells 
us  that  medicine  is  the  first  ()f  all  arts,  the 
profession  of  physic  one  of  the  first  of  pro¬ 
fessions  ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  disposed 
to  disajrree  with  him.  Physicians,  1  take 
shame  to  mvself  in  declaring,  are  a  far 
more  learned  and  liberal  body  in  general 
than  lawyers,  to  whom  I  have  the  honor 
of  belonging.  They  are  better  and  more 
fully  read  than  men  of  law,  though  not  so 
agile  minded,  so  fluent  and  forcible  in  con¬ 
versation,  or  so  thoroughly  ready  of  fence 
in  general  society.  But  taken  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  they  write  better  than  lawyers, 
and  have  generally  broader  views  and 
larger  and  more  solid  attainments  than 
the  men  of  the  wig  and  gown.  The  dis¬ 
putants  of  the  forum  wrangle,  not  for 
truth,  but  for  victory  and  a  verdict ; 
where ‘8  physicians  and  first-rate  surgeons, 
who  ordinarily  also  study  medicine,  in  the 
universities  or  otherwise,  have  generally 
higher  aims.  Their  special  studies  do  not 
give  them  greater  intelligence,  certainly, 
but  more  elevate  their  mind,  developing 
nobler,  more  generous,  and  more  philan¬ 
thropic  feelings.  Among  all  the  learned 
and  intellectual  callings,  there  is  not,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  or 
a  priest,  one  which  exercises  so  great  an 
amount  of  influence  for  uni\  ersal  goo<i  as 
the  physician  or  surgeon.  How  much 
pain  does  he  alleviate !  How  many  sor¬ 
rows  does  he  soothe  !  In  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  and  high-born  both  can  do 
much  good  by  earnest  counsel  and  advice, 
as  well  as  by  assiduous  professional  atten¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  in  the  houses  of  the  poor 
and  lowly,  or  in  ministering  to  their  suf¬ 
ferings  at  their  own  mansions,  that  physi¬ 
cian  cr  surgeon  can  do  a  world  of  unseen 


I  and  kindly  service.  I  h.ave  now,  man  and 
I  boy,  been  acquainted  with  London  for  a 
i  jMjriod  of  nearly  fortjr  years,  having  first 
made  my  (Ubut  in  this  metropolis  when  I 
I  had  scarcely  attained  my  eighteenth  year; 
i  and  I  can  safely  say,  from  that  period  to  ( 

I  the  present  time  there  has  not  bwn  an 
I  eminent  surgeon  or  physician  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  was  not  always  ready  to 
give  gratuitously  his  best  advice  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  or  to  those  who,  not  ab¬ 
solutely  jianpers,  were  in  straightened  or 
embarnisseil  circumstances.  In  my  youth¬ 
ful  days  it  was  a  notorious  thing  that 
AlKjrnethy  and  Astley  Coo|)er  used  to  do 
the  most  kind  and  generous  things  to 
poor  8uff.*rers  who  were  not  able  tt)  fee 
them,  suflerers  who  could  not  bring  them-  ^ 

selves  to  go  into  a  hospital;  and  there  al- 
w'ays  have  been,  to  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  physicians  as  benevolent  and  liber¬ 
al  -  inin(led  as  these  eminent  surgeons. 
jJean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  needed  as 
often  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon  and 
physician  as  other  improvident  men  of 
genius,  declared  that  “  par  tons  les  pays, 
ce  sont  les  hommes,  les  plus  veritablement 
utiles  et  savants ;”  and  De  Balzac,  proba¬ 
bly  the  best  painter  of  manners  of  our 
day,  has  given  us,  in  his  Medecin  de  Cam- 
pagne,  an  ailmirable  description  of  the  real 
benevolence  and  kindliness  of  the  country 
physician,  who  is  surgeon,  counselor, 
friend,  and  family  adviser  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  surgeon  and  the  physi¬ 
cian,  in  truth,  whether  in  towm  or  country, 
whether  in  England  or  France,  whether 
in  America  or  the  East-Indies,  is  obliged 
not  only  to  possess  prudence,  vigilance, 

{>atience,  and  discretion  in  his  art,  but  he 
eels  himself  obliged,  and  in  duty  bound, 
to  render  all  his  professional  attainments, 
all  his  strength  as  a  man,  and  all  his  skill 
as  a  physician,  subsidiary  to  the  cure  of 
his  Buftering  }>atienta.  Men  trained  from 
early  life  to  act  in  this  manner,  feel  that 
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hiffh  human  duties  are  incident  to  their  I 
position  and  profession,  and  they  generally  I 
fulfill  what  Dr.  Whewell  calls  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  their  station.  Physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  of  the  highest  character,  so  far  as 
iiiy  experience  extends,  have  for  their  pa¬ 
tients  a  kind  of  paternal  affeetion  and  in¬ 
terest.  They  feel  for  them  when  brought 
before  their  thoughts  as  men  suul  women 
under  the  infliction  of  pain  or  suffering,  of 
organic  disease,  or  of  slow  and  lingering 
illness.  There  is,  to  my  belief,  prevailing  ' 
in  the  higher  walks  of  the  medical  and  ! 
surgical  profession  an  impulse  of  compas-  i 
sion,  which  mellows  by  time  into  benevo¬ 
lent  regard,  for  sufleruig  humanity,  an<l  | 
which  prompts  the  ac(;omplished  physician  I 
to  render  his  good  offices  to  rich  or  poor  j 
w  ith  ecju.al  zeal  and  alacrity.  This,  as  far  1 
as  I  have  noted,  is  one  ot  the  operative 
moral  principles  of  the  profession,  and  it  i 
is  one  which  is  commended,  loved,  and  i 
sympathized  with  by  the  public  at  large,  i 
We  all  admire  and  relish  the  cleverness, 
the  address,  and  the  eloquence  of  IJritish 
lawyers ;  but  we  more  than  admire,  we 
venerate,  we  revere  and  hallow  the  human¬ 
ity,  benevolence,  ami  kindly  feeling  of  our 
physicians  and  surgeons.  It  has  been  my 
fate  during  a  pretty  active  life  to  have 
been  mixed  up  a  good  deal  with  medical 
and  surgical  practitioners ;  and  I  will  now 
shortly  proceed  to  give  my  impressions  of 
the  most  eminent  .among  those  whom  I 
knew  in  by-gone  times  in  London. 

The  first  surgeon  I  ever  consulted  in 
this  great  capital  was  a  man  then  world- 
renowned,  and  not  yet  forgotten,  though 
lie  has  been  more  than  thirty  years  num- 
liered  with  the  dead.  This  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  .John  Abernethy,  who  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  I  lived,  at  the 
riod  I  speak  of,  in  Queen-square,  West¬ 
minster,  and  there  were  residing  near  to 
me  two  very  eminent  surgeons — one,  the 
late  Anthony  White,  who  lived  in  Parlia¬ 
ment-street  ;  and  the  other,  Astley  Cooper, 
who  dwelt  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  me  in  New-street,  Spring-gardens.  lint 
I  ha<l  heard  so  much  in  my  childhood  of  the 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  of  Al>emethy,an(l 
of  his  genius  and  originality  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  that  I  resolved  to  consult  him  in 
preference  to  all  others. 

In  those  early  days  of  youth  I  did  not 
rise  so  early  as  f  do  now,  and  then  also  tie 
voted  considerably  more  time  to  the  toilet ; 
so  that  when  I  was  fairly  out  of  my  hidg- 
iugs  in  quest  of  Abernethy,  it  was  a  quar¬ 


ter-past  eleven  o’clock  of  a  dark  and  damp 
November  morning.  Winding  my  way 
across  the  park,  through  the  IIoree-Guards, 
and  over  Scotland-yard,  I  debouched  into 
Craven-street,  turned  into  the  Strand,  and 
j  crossing  Southampton-street  and  Covent- 
:  garden  market,  found  myself  in  Ilolborn. 

'  Traversing  Hand-court  to  the  left,  a  local¬ 
ity  in  which  two  excellent  taverns  then 
existed,  much  frequented  by  barristei's 
and  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  I  ulti¬ 
mately  found  myself  in  Bedford-row,  a 
spacious  street,  in  which,  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  one  judge,  two  Queen’s  coun¬ 
sel,  one  sergeant-at-law',  three  barristers, 
and  three  medical  men  of  eminence,  resid¬ 
ed.  It  w'as  not  without  a  kind  of  nervous 
tremor  I  approached  number  fourteen,  the 
house  in  which  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
to  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
Surgeon  of  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  then 
lived.  The  halDloor,  if  I  ren)cmber  right¬ 
ly,  was  a  remarkable  one,  made  of  bright 
mahogany,  and  it  was  rendered  more  con- 
spicnous  by  a  peculiar  flat  porch  or  portico 
which  surmounted  it.  As  I  knocked  and 
rang  there  was  a  carriage  at  the  door, 
which,  from  the  appearance  of  the  horses 
and  coachman,  I  rightly  judged  to  be  the 
eminent  surgeon’s. 

To  my  inquiry  whether  Mr.  Abernethy 
was  at  home,  the  servant  replied  in  the 
aftirmative,  adding  that  he  was  soon  going 
out.  “  I  will  not  det.ain  him  many  min¬ 
utes,”  was  my  rejoinder ;  and  tipping  the 
footman  a  shilling,  he  showed  me  at  once 
into  the  front-parlor.  There  stood,  with 
his  back  to  a  blazing  fire,  a  bluff,  Imrly, 
fresh-looking  man,  of  about  fifty-eight  or 
sixty,  wearing  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  but¬ 
tons,  a  butt’  vest,  loose  Oxford  gray  trow- 
sers,  in  the  breeches  pockets  of  which  both 
his  hands  for  the  moment  reposed.  He 
looked  hale  and  he.althy,  had  a  clear  gray 
eye,  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  “Well, 
sir,”  said  the  surgeon,  with  a  slight  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  head,  pointing  simultaneously 
to  the  clock  over  his  head,  which  marked 
twenty  minutes  to  one,  “you  come  very 
late,  indeed  ;  for  at  one  o’clock  I  must  be 
— at  least,  I  ought  to  be — at  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital.  But  never  mind ;  take  a 
chair,  and  tell  me  as  shortly  as  you  can 
what  is  the  matter  with  you.”  “  Sir,”  I 
replied,  “  as  you  are  standing,  I  prefer  to 
stand  also,  and  will  thus  tell  you  my  symp¬ 
toms.”  “Ah !”  said  the  surgeon,  opening 
his  waistcoat  rather  roughly,  and  uisclofl- 
ing  an  inner  flannel  one,  into  which  he 
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thrust  his  three  fingers,  “  it  is  a  relief  to  |  tion  that  I  did  jiot  labor  niuler  the  oom- 
n>e  to  stand ;  hut  sit  or  stand,  as  you  !  plaint  I  had  supposed,  and  should  be 
please,  only  be  short — do  be  short,  like  a  I  thoroughly  well,  with  ordinary  care,  in  ten 
good  fellow.”  “Sir!”  I  replied,  “if  you  j  days  or  a  fortnight.  “  You  will  take  every 
have  not  time  to  hear  my  symptoms,  I  will  i  night,”  he  said,  “  a  spoonful  of  the  electu- 
oome  another  day  —  to-morrow,  or  the  '  ary  I  order ;  drink  as  little  as  ])Ossible  till 
d.ay  after.”  “No,  no;  go  on  now,  at '  you  have  finished  your  breakfast  or  din¬ 
once.”  !  ner,  which  means  drink  not  bnt  after  your 

I  had  not  spoken  for  more  than  a  minute  !  meals,  and  let  mo  see  you  again  in  about  a 
and  a  h.alf  when  Abernethy  brusquely  in-  i  week.”  The  honorarium  was  between  my 
terrupted  me,  saying:  “You  are  exceed- 1  fingers,  wr.apped  up  in  white  pajnw,  and  I 
ingly  fluent,  have  words  at  will ;  but  come  !  handed  it  toward  him.  “  Well,”  he  said, 
— come,  there’s  a  goo<l  fellow  ! — to  the  j  “that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  for  I  have 
point.”  “  Mr.  Abernethy,”  said  I,  quietly  '  seen  you  .at  hospital- time,  and  you  can 
but  firmly,  “you  are  a  physician,  not  a  pro- 1  give  me  the  fee  this  day  week.”  “  No,” 
phet ;  and  I  am  willing  to  persuade  myself  said  I,  “Mr.  Abernethy;  if  yon  don’t 
to  l)elieve,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  t.ake  it  now  you  will  not  see  me  this 
heard  and  read  of  you,  a  re.asonable  being  day  week.”  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  be  it 
and  a  sagacious  surgeon.  If  you  can  by  so ;  but  come  this  d.ay  week  an  hour  or 
intuition,  by  conjecture,  by  divin.ation,  by  two  earlier  than  you  did  to-day.  You 
some  species  of  medical  magic,  and  with-  youngsters,”  he  proceeded,  “  spoil  your 
out  deduction  of  reason,  know  what  is  the  health,  and  make  yourselves  doughy  .and 
matter  with  me  without  hearing  my  symp-  delicate,  by  remaining  too  long  of  morn- 
toms  and  sensations  from  my  own  lips,  1 1  ings  under  the  blankets.  You  ought  to 
will  hold  my  pe.ace;  but  if  you  have  not  be  up  at  six  or  seven,  though  I  dare  s.ay 
these  preternatural  gifts,  it  would  be  but  you  lie  soaking  in  bed  till  ten  or  eleven, 
reasotiable,  proper,  and  commonly  polite  or  mayhap  breakfast  between  the  sheets.” 
to  hear  me;  and  hear  me  you  must,  or  I  Again  tendering  the  fee,  Abernethy  thrust 
will  bid  you  good  morning.”  Suiting  the  j  it  into  his  pocket,  and  I  took  my  leave, 
action  to  the  word,  I  took  up  my  hat,  in- 1  Within  a  week  I  again  made  my  appear- 
tending,  if  he  were  obstinate,  to  retreat  at  i  ance  at  liedford-row,  fully  ten  minutes  bc- 
once.  “  No,  dash  it  !  no,  my  young  '  fore  ten  a.m.  Of  this  I  h.a<l  full  assurance 
friend,  (my  learned  friend  I  dare  say  I '  from  two  circumstances — the  first  was, 
ought  to  have  called  you,  for  you  are  a  |  that  the  well-known  face  of  old  Justice 
student  for  the  bar,  or  ought  to  be,)  go  Hurrough,  then  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
on,  tell  me  all  you  wish,  and  I  promise  not  Common  Pleas,  who  lived  next  door  to 
to  interrupt  you  again.”  It  was  now  ten  Abernethy,  .and  commonly  called  “  Jaekey 
minutes  to  one  o’clock,  so  that  full  ten  Hurrough,”  api)e.ared  over  the  window- 
minutes  had  been  lost  in  this  prelimln.ary  blind  of  his  domocile,  and  he  had  not  yet 
W'nangle.  Hut  plunging  at  once  in  medias  dep.arted  from  home,  for  court ;  and  the 
fM,  I  unfolded  all  my  symptoms,  and  had  second  was,  that  I  took  out  my  watch  to 
concluded  .all  I  had  to  say  just  as  the  clock  assure  myself  how  wonderfully  matutinal 
struck  one.”  I  h.ad  become.  A  public  clock  chimed 

“  Clearly  and  cleverly  too,”  said  Aber-  ten.  “  Ah  !”  s.aid  Abernethy,  as  I  w.a8 
nethy,  “  you  have  stated  your  case,  and  ushered  into  the  room,  “  I  see  you  are  bet- 
there  has  only  been  one  word  too  much  in  ter  .already.  Your  eye  is  clearer  and 
all  you  have  said.  I  ought,  however,  not  brighter;  you  have  not  that  anxious  .and 
to  be  now  here,  but  at  Hartholomew’s.  excitable  look  you  had  a  week  .ago.  You 
But  never  mind.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,”  are  calmer  and  better  in  every  respect, 
(he  felt  it,)  “and  now  let  me  see  your  and  less  excited  and  anxious.  Go  on  with 
tongue.  The  pulse,”  he  s.aid,  “is  slow,  the  medicine,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
but  strong,  but  the  tongue  shows  nervous  fatten  upon  it ;  walk  or  ride  daily  a 
and  stomachic  derangement.  And  now,  wuple  of  hours ;  and  generally  I  can  not 
as  I  have  listened  to  you  patiently  and  give  you  better  counsel  than  the  ‘  gnde 
without  interrjiption,  do  you  in  turn  listen  Scotch  wife’  gave  her  son  when  coming 
to  me.”  Placing  himself  with  his  back  to  to  Ltinnon”  (thus  he  pronounced  the  word) 
the  fire,  he  addressed  himself  to  all  I  ha<l  — ‘  Above  all  things,  my  son,’  said  she, 
stated,  going  with  great  clearness  through  ‘  h.ave  the  fear  of  (iod  before  your  eyes, 
my  symptoms,  and  expressing  his  couvic-  and  in  the  second  place,  mind  you  keeji 
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your  bowels  open.’  ”  Sayinij  these  words, 
he  chuckled  slightly,  and  his  keen  gray 
eye  twinklcKl  with  pleasure,  as  though  he 
had  said  a  right  good  thing.  After  a  lit¬ 
tle  general  conversation,  in  which  he 
praised  Hacon  and  exalted  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  I  prepared  to  take  my  leave, 
and  was  proceeding  to  hand  the  surgeon 
his  proper  honorarium,  when,  thrusting 
his  hands  behind  his  coat-skirts,  he  said : 
“You  had  ynur  way  this  day  week,  my 
youngling,  but  I’ll  have  mine  to-d.ay.  Rest 
assured  you’ll  find  plenty  of  use  for  the 
guinea  you  offer  me  before  you  are  many 
hours  older.  I  remember  the  time  I  was 
a  student  myself,  and  know  how  the  coin 
went.  Tliough  older  and  wiser  now,  I, 
however,  repudiate  the  maxim, 

'Quserenda  pccunia  primum.’ 

Really,  however,  you  have  no  need  to  fee 
me  to-<lay.  You  feed  me  this  day  week, 
and  on  both  occasions  you  came  to  my 
hoijse,  and  I  have  not  come  to  yours, 
which  makes,  or  ought  to'  make,  a  differ¬ 
ence.”  Contesting  the  point  no  longer,  I 
was  proceeiliug  to  take  my  leave,  when 
Abernethy  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  a 
bit  of  a  book-worm.  I  replied  that  I  read 
a  good  deal  during  the  morning  and  day, 
but  gave  my  evenings  chiefly  to  society. 
“  I  opine,”  said  he,  “  that  more  than  half 
your  illness  arises  from  too  much  reading.” 
On  my  answering  that  my  reading  was 
chiefly  history,  which  amused  while  it  in¬ 
structed,  he  replied:  “That  is  no  answer  to 
my  objection.  At  your  time  of  life  a 
young  fellow  should  ende.avor  to  strength¬ 
en  his  constitution,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of 
liealth.  Besides,  too  much  reading  never 
yet  made  an  able  man.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  extent  and  amount  of  w’hat  we  read 
that  serves  us,  as  what  we  assimilate  and 
make  our  own.  It  is  that,  to  use  an  illus¬ 
tration  borrowed  from  my  profession,  that 
constitutes  the  chyle  of  the  mind.  I  have 
always  found  that  really  indolent  men, 
men  of  what  I  would  flabby  intellects, 
are  great  readers.  It  is  far  easier  to  read 
than  to  think,  to  reflect,  or  to  observe;  and 
these  fellows  not  having  learned  to  tliink, 
cram  themselves  with  the  ideas  or  the 
w'ords  of  others.  This  they  call  study, 
but  it  is  not  so.  In  my  own  profession  I 
have  observed  that  the  greatest  men  were 
not  the  mere  readers,  but  the  men  who 
observed,  who  reflected,  whofairly  thought 


out  an  idea.  To  Icam  to  reflect  and  ob¬ 
serve  is  a  grand  desideratum  for  a  young 
man.  John  Hunter  owed  to  his  power  of 
observation  that  fine  discrimination,  that 
keen  judgment,  that  intuitiveness  Mhich 
he  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
of  the  surgeons  of  his  time.” 

While  Abernethy  was  dissertating  in 
this  fashion,  knock  after  knock  at  the  (loor 
announced  the  arrival  of  fresh  patients,  so 
I  hastily  withdrew.  “  Let  me  see  you 
again  in  a  week ;  and  as  you  are  so  much 
of  a  reader,  you  would  do  Avell  to  read 
from  page  28  to  42  in  the  last  edition  of  my 
book,”  (these  are  the  pages,  as  w'cll  as  I 
rememlwr,  though  my  recollection  is  not 
distinct  on  the  point,)  “  which  you  can 
borrow  at  the  medical  libraries  in  War- 
dour  or  Windmill-street,  or  at  Undcr- 
woml’s,  in  Fleet  -  street.”  A  couple  of 
days  after  this  interview,  I  met  at  dinner 
a  celebrated  Irish  barrister,  who  had  been 
a  great  friend  of  the  celebrated  John 
Philpot  Curran,  the  eminent  Irish  orator. 
Mentioning  my  first  interview  with  .\ber- 
nethy,  he  said:  I  can  w^ell  believe  all  you 
state,  for  Curran  told  me  a  story  of  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  surgeon,  in  which  he 
displayed  still  more  eccentricitv.  When 
Curran  had  given  up  the  Irish  ({oils  from 
ill  health,  he  c.ame  over  to  this  country, 
and  took,  in  1817,  a  house  at  Michael’s- 
place.  Old  Brompton.  He  sulTered  much 
from  indigestion  and  low  spirits,  and  call¬ 
ed  on  Abernethy  in  the  ho|ie  of  relief.  Of 
a  mean  ap|>earance,  insignificant  in  person, 
and  slovenly  in  dress,  Curran,  who  was  an 
early  riser,  arrived  before  any  other  patient, 
and  was  at  once  shown  into  Abornethy’s 
room,  where  he  found  the  Professor  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  as  was  his  wont.  After  a  formal 
bow  on  both  sides,  Abernethy'  said: 
“  Well,  sir,  tell  me  shortly  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you — let  me  hear  succinctly  the 
symptoms.”  Curran,  suffering  from  hy¬ 
pochondriasis,  and  who  was  under  the 
combined  influence  of  melancholy  and 
dyspepsia,  began,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  de¬ 
scribing  graphically,  and  possibly  with 
oetic  exaggeration,  all  his  mental  and 
odily  sufferings,  his  dejection,  his  list¬ 
lessness,  his  frightful  dreams,  x.t.A.  Aber¬ 
nethy,  struck  by  the  voluble  and  unearthly' 
tones,  impassione<l  manner,  and  strange 
gestures  of  his  patient,  forcibly'  restrained 
his  rising  gorge  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
but  at  length  broke  out :  “  Why,  zounds  ! 
sir,  you  had  better  begin  from  the  begin- 
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ning,  and  tell  me  your  name,  birth,  parent¬ 
age,  and  education.” 

Curran,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
begjin  thus:  “  My  name  is  John  Philpot 
Curran.  I  was  born  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August,  1769,  at  the  small  village  of 
Newmarket,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  IMy 
father,  .a  man  of  sense  and  education  far 
beyond  his  fortunes,  was  seneschal  of  his 
native  village,  and  my  mother,  a  woman 
of  as  much  gentleness  as  sagacity,  was  of 
an  honorable  though  dec.ayed  family  of 
the  name  of  Philpot.”  For  a  moment 
Abernethy  w  as  dumbfounded,  and  appear¬ 
ed  excited  and  moved.  Put  soon  over¬ 
coming  his  emotion,  he  held  out  both 
hands  to  his  gifted  ])atient,  exclaiming : 
“  Forgive,  my  dear  sir,  my  impatience, 
and  l>elieve  me  when  I  say  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  empire  I  w.as  more  desirous  of 
seeing  than  the  eminent  and  gifted  Mr. 
Curran.  Long  familiar  with  his  name,  I 
read,  when  a  pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Blicke, 
some  of  his  most  brilliant  speeches  in  Par¬ 
liament  .and  at  the  bar,  and  now',  under 
my  own  roof,  I  sh.all  be  happy  and  proud 
to  render  him  any  professional  services  in 
my  poor  ]>ower.  Pr.ay  go  on,  sir,  in  a 
detail  of  your  symptoms  ;  resume,  if  you 
please,  at  the  point  where  I  interrupted 
you.”  Curran  accordingly  gathered  up 
the  threads  of  his  broken  story  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  history  of  his  case.  Abernethy, 
after  seeing  him  a  couple  of  times  after- 
w'ard,  advised  change  of  air  and  scene; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation  Curran  proc^eeded  to  Paris, 
w’here  he  soon  recovered  his  health  and 
elasticity  of  spirits.  On  his  return  to  Lon¬ 
don  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Abernethy,  and  I  learned  from  Curran’s 
friend,  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded, 
that  the  lawyer  and  surgeon  enter¬ 
tained  for  eaeh  other  a  sincere  regard.  I 
had  several  opportunities  of  seeing  Aber¬ 
nethy  afterward,  and  always  found  him 
kindly  and  cordial,  though  soincwh.at 
eccentric  in  manner.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
original  mind  and  views,  but  at  the  same 
time  solid-headed  and  sagacious.  He  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  who  discovered — or  at 
least  who  publicly  announced — that  local 
diseases  may  have  a  constitutional  origin. 
In  his  work  on  the  Con»titutional  Origin 
and  Treatment  of  Local  Disease,  he,  as 
forcibly  as  felicitously,  argues  that  local 
diseases  are  symptoms  of  a  disordered 
constitution,  and  not  primary  maladies; 
that  they  arc  to  be  cured  by  remedies  cal¬ 


culated  to  work  on  the  constitution,  and 
not  by  topical  treatment  or  local  remedies, 
still  less  by  surgical  oi>erations.  Indeed, 
though  an  expert  operator,  he  had  gene¬ 
rally  an  aversion  to  operations,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  they  were  the  reproach  of  medi¬ 
cine — a  theory  which  he  frequently  enun¬ 
ciated  to  patients  who  desired  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  knife,  the  sound,  or  the 
bistoury.  His  views  in  this  respect  had  a 
great  infiuence  on  the  profession,  and  gave 
an  impulse  to  an  improved  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  system.  Abernethy  also  contended, 
and  itidei'd  proved,  in  his  medical  and 
surgical  works,  that  the  disordered  state 
of  the  general  or  const  i  tut  ion.al  system 
originates  from,  or  is  incident  to,  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  he 
deduced  that  the  constitutional  disease 
can  only  be  reached  by  remedies  w  Inch 
exercise  a  curative  influence  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  layman  who 
remarked  his  disrelish  to  operations  some¬ 
times  concluded  that  he  was  not  expert  as 
an  oj)erator.  This  was  a  great  mistake. 
He  performed  early  in  life  two  bolder 
operations  in  surgery  than  any  which  had 
been  antecedently  attempted,  operations 
which  have  been  since  often  successfully 
repeated — the  tying  the  carotid  and  the 
external  iliac  arteries.  The  successful 
{)erfonu.‘uice  of  these  operiitions  not 
merely  established  the  reputation  of  Aber¬ 
nethy  on  the  Continent,  but  raised  the 
credit  and  the  character  of  English  sur¬ 
gery  throughout  Europe.  Great  as  Aber¬ 
nethy  w.as  as  an  .anatomist,  physiologist, 
and  surgeon,  his  success  as  a  teacher  and 
expounder  of  his  art  was  probably  still 
more  renowned.  I  attended  several  of 
his  lectures  after  I  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  heal  ing  the  lectures  of  a  very  able  and 
gifted  l*rofessor  of  Surgery — Dr.  Macart¬ 
ney,  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  I 
must  say  that  he  was  endowed  w  ith  the 
rarest  power  of  communicating  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  concinnity  the  large  results  of 
Ilia  knowledge  and  varied  experience. 
His  language  w'as  fluent,  marked  by  fire, 
vigor,  and  a  limpid  clearness,  the  result  of 
completely  thinking  out  and  elaborating 
his  principles.  His  lectures,  moreover, 
abounded  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations, 
and  were  marked  by  a  quaint  ness,  humor, 
and  raciness  distinctive  of  the  man. 
Though  Aliernetliy  sometimes  appeared 
to  wander  from  the  immediate  subject  be¬ 
fore  him,  yet  there  was  a  method  in  his 
divagations.  If  he  stejiped  out  of  the 
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natural  or  regular  disposition  of  the  su^  to  move  any  distance,  and  instead  of 
ject,  it  was  only  the  better  to  illustrate  it  journeying  down  to  Bedford-row  to  con- 
and  to  facilitate  practical  operations.  His  suit  Abernethy,  a  friend  who  was  much 
general  style  was  the  conversational,  my  senior  in  age,  and  who  had  great 
sharply  pointed.  Often  his  manner  was  knowledge  of  the  world,  induced  me  to 
playful  and  dramatic,  occasionally  savoring  consult  John  Pearson,  who  resided  within 
somewhat  of  drollery  and  coarseness,  a  stone’s  throw  of  my  lodging,  at  26 
But  he  soon  relapsed  into  the  serious  and  Golden-square,  western  side.  Though  not 
impressive  style  suited  to  a  sensible  and  bred  to  the  medical  profession,  I  ha<l  occa- 
sagacious  teacher,  and  he  always  left  the  sionally  attended  medical,  surgical,  and 
impression  on  his  audience  that  he  clearly  chemical  lectures,  and  had  read  a  good 
comprehended  and  thoroughly  understood  deal  on  the  theory  of  medicine.  The 
his  subject.  I  never  myself  experienced  name  of  John  Pearson  was  therefore  famil- 
any  churlishness  or  incivility  at  his  hands,  iar  to  me.  I  had  seen  some  papers  of  his 
though  he  had  the  repute  of  being  in  the  Philosophical  Traosactitots,  with 
capricious  and  overbearing  to  his  patients,  which  I  was  much  struck,  and  I  had  also 
On  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  me  a  kind  looked  at  his  Principles  of  Surejery^  which 
and  well-meaning  man,  somewhat  eccen-  seemed  to  me  perspicuous  and  well  adapt- 
tric,  and  very  impetuous  and  impulsive,  ed  to  students,  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  late  George  Vance,  himself  an  Irish-  I  therefore  fell  at  once  into  my  friend’s 
man  and  a  native  of  Antrim,  told  me  that  views,  and  rushed  before  breakfast  on  a 
Abernethy  was  a  countryman  and  a  fellow-  fine  summer’s  morning  in  the  month  of 
townsman  of  his,  and  that  early  in  life  he  June,  to  the  house  of  John  Pearson.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  commercial  affairs,  was  already  at  work,  seated  at  his  desk 
I  have  reason  to  believe  this  was  a  mistake,  writing.  He  appeared  to  me  at  first  view 
AlM-methy  w’as  a  regular  Cockney,  born  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  some- 
in  London  in  1765.  Hisfiuher  and  family  what  sour  and  sickly  cast  of  countenance, 
may  have  l)een  Irish,  but  he  was  himself  He  scrutinized  me  with  a  very  keen  and 
articled  to  Sir  Charles  Blicke  as  a  pupil  in  searching  glance,  and  saw  I  was  suffering 
his  sixteenth  year,  and  when  only  twenty-  from  acute  pain  and  want  of  sleep, 
two  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  to  Without  giving  me  any  hope  of  instant- 
St.  Bartholomew’s.  Tlie  house  which  aneous  relief,  he  intimated  that  I  must 
Abernethy  inhabited  in  town  was  14  Beil-  undergo  the  process  of  what  M  as  then 
ford-roM',  exactly  opposite  to  Princes-  called  the  diet-drink,  and  that  in  a  month 
street,  Hed-Lion-square.  It  M'as  subse-  or  five  M’eeks  I  should  be  consi<lerably 
qucntly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  better.  “But,”  he  added,  “all  depends 
the  surgeon,  and  is  now  occuf)ied  by  on  your  steadily  and  regularly  taking  the 
Messrs.  Atcheson  and  IlathaM’ay,  solicit-  medicine  I  shall  order  you,  and  M  hieh  you 
ora.  Abernethy  was  no  advocate  for  mUI  obtain  at  Hudson’s,  in  the  Ilaymar- 
drenching  a  patient  M'ith  drugs  any  more  ket.”  This  M  as  the  compoiind  essence  or 
than  for  unnecessarily  operating.  He  al-  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  and  M'hich  then 
ways  said  to  me :  “Take  as  little  medicine  sold  at  a  guinea  a  pint.  After  taking  the 
as  possible;  and  if  you  have  recourse  to  dose  for  al)out  three  M’eeks  my  symptoms 
any,  let  it  be  the  simplest.  The  more  M  ere  much  relieved.  At  this  jHM’iod  I  had 
medicine  you  take,  the  more  you  will  paid  seven  visits  to  Pearson,  laying  doM’n 
require ;  trust,  if  you  have  no  organic  the  honorarium  on  leaving  his  study.  It 
disease,  to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturop."  being  now  the  middle  of  July,  I  made 
departed  friend  M'as  also  wont  to  en-  preparations  for  leaving  London,  and  be- 
join  on  his  patients  the  practice  of  not  tore  starting  for  Cheltenham,  M’here  I  had 
drinking  till  they  had  finished  their  meals,  promised  to  spend  a  fortnight  m  ith  a 
“  Don’t  sM'allow  your  tea,”  he  M’as  wont  friend,  I  called  early  to  pay  a  farewell  visit 
to  say,  “  till  you  have  eaten  your  bread  to  mv  Esculapius,  principally  to  toll  him 
and  butter,  your  egg,  or  your  toasted  that  f  M-as  on  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
bread.”  M’atering-place,  and  also  to  inquire  M’hether 

In  tlie  year  1824  I  was  living  in  liegent-  I  was  to  continue  the  diet-drink.  “  I  had 
street,  on  my  return  from  a  long  journey  rather,”  said  he,  “you  were  going  to  Bath 
on  the  Continent,  and  suffering  severely  or  to  Buxton  than  to  Cheltenham,  for  at 
from  acute  rheumatism  caught  in  a  jour-  either  of  those  places  you  might  take  the 
iiey  over  the  Alps.  It  M’as  painful  to  me  waters  M'ith  advantage ;  but  this  can  not  be 
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helped.  During  vour  absence,”  said  he, 

“  you  may  take  the  prescription  I  have 
written.”  Thinking  only  of  my  spee*ly 
departure,  I  put  tlie  prescription  in  my 
pocket  and  was  walking  thoughtlessly  out 
of  the  room.  I  had  just  reached  the  door, 
and  was  about  to  open  it,  when  Mr. 
Pe.arson,  gruffly,  and  in  harsh  tones,  eja- 
cul.ate<l :  “Hallo,  sir!  I  wish  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  I  don’t  write  a  prescription  with¬ 
out  a  fee.”  The  thought  then  flashed 
across  my  mind  that  I  h.ad  not  paid  the 
man  his  fee,  though  I  had  .carefully  done 
up  the  sovereign  and  shilling  enveloped 
in  a  bit  of  note-paper  before  I  left  my 
lodgings.  My  first  impulse  was  to  thrust 
my  hands  into  my  pocket,  and  there  lay 
the  fee  ready  prepared  for  instant  deliv¬ 
ery.  “  Pardon  my  absence  of  mind,  sir,” 

I  said.  “  Rest  assured,  however,  that  had 
you  not  reciilled  mo,  I  should,  on  di.scov- 
ering  my  involuntary  mistake,  have  for¬ 
warded  your  honorarium  in  a  complimen¬ 
tary  note.”  Rowing  to  my  rather  morose 
host,  I  withdrew  from  his  presence  and 
never  saw  him  afterward.  To  say  the 
truth,  the  keen  and  covetous  way  in  which 
he  looked  for  his  guinea,  and  the  undigni¬ 
fied  manner  in  which  he  reminded  me  of 
an  oversight,  quite  disgusted  me.  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  circumstance  afterward  to  an 
eminent  surgeon,  who  said  :  “  Pearson  al¬ 
ways  lotiked  rather  too  sharf)ly  after  his 
fees.  In  early  life,”  said  he,  “  he  M'as 
hard  put  to  it  for  money,  and  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  write  for  his  bread.  To  his  latest 
day  he  was  over-careful  to  hold  and  over¬ 
anxious  to  get  money,  and  looked  some¬ 
what  too  sordidly  after  it.”  “  I  do  not 
blame  him,”  I  said,  “  for  c.illing  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fict  that  I  had  not  feed  him ; 
wh.at  I  blame  is  the  coarse  manner  in 
w’hich  he  made  the  fact  known  to  me.” 
Pearson  was  some  years  the  senior  of 
Abernethy.  He  was  senior  surgeon  to 
the  Lock  Hospital,  and  to  the  public  dis¬ 
pensary.  He  was  a  good  writer  and  an 
accomplished  chemist.  His  work  on  An¬ 
thrax  and  h^ysipelas,  is  still  an  authority 
I  believe,  in  the  profession. 

In  the  following  year  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Astley  Cooper,  meeting 
him  rath-r  frequently  at  dinner.  He  urns 
a  person  of  an  eminently  jovial  and  social 
turn, enjoying  life  and  its  good  things  with 
a  delicious  zest.  No  man  relished  more  a 
good  dinner  or  a  choice  dessert,  or  drank 
a  glass  of  champagne  with  greater  gusto. 
He  had  at  the  period  of  which  1  speak  a 


portly  presence,  and  being  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  had  somewhat  fallen  into 
fat.  But  in  his  early  prime  he  must  have 
been  eminently  handsome,  for  he  was  still 
good-looking  at  seventy.  Cooper  had  a 
great  deal  of  personal  anecdote,  and  was 
a  good-humored  and  good-tempered  man, 
with  excellent  common-sense,  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  London.  But 
he  was  not  eminently  intellectual  or  at  a'l 
original  in  his  views  or  opinions.  He  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  surgery,  and 
was  considered,  I  believe,  the  best  operat¬ 
or  of  his  d.ay.  With  the  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  an  ordinary  patient  awaiting 
him,  he  did  his  work  unostentatiously  and 
confidently,  but  if  a  king  was  the  suldect 
of  his  manipulations,  such  was  his  Tory 
reverence  for  kingliness  that  he  lacked 
nerve.  George  IV.  sent  for  him  to  re¬ 
move  a  small  tumor  from  his  royal  head. 
Had  it  been  John  a  Nokes  or  Peter  Styles 
the  thing  would  have  been  done  in  a  few 
minutes,  effectively  and  without  a  tremor. 
But  after  making  the  first  incision,  Coop- 
I  er’s  old  master,  Cline,  who  was  present  as 
sergeant-surgeon,  saw  that  his  pupil  fal¬ 
tered  and  became  nervous  from  the  re- 
s|X)nsibility,  and  the  old  man  took  the  in¬ 
strument  out  of  his  hand  and  finished  the 
work  as  though  he  had  been  operating  on 
the  royal  coachman,  Mastm.  Had  it  been 
Mason,  Astley  Coo|)er  would  have  ]>er- 
formed  the  operation  exquisitely  and  ex¬ 
peditiously,  but  he  regarded  a  King  with 
a  reverence  mixed  with  fear,  and  he  was 
appalled  at  the  responsibility.  In  1824 
and  1825,  Sir  Astley  was  in  the  receipt  of 
the  largest  profession.al  income  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  therefore  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man.  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
who  lived  next  door  but  one  to  him,  in 
New-street,  Sjiring  Gardens.  I  heard  Sir 
James  Scarlett  say  that  one  ye.ar  his  pro¬ 
fessional  gains  were  nineteen  thousand  six 
hundred  odd  pounds,  and  for  sundry 
years  they  had  averaged  nineteen  thou- 
s.and  pounds.  A  couple  of  years  later,  the 
professional  income  of  Sir  Edward  Sug- 
den  must  have  been  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Scarlett.  I  had  been  two  years  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Cooper  before  I  employed 
him  professionally.  No  one  could  be 
more  friendly  and  assiduous  than  he  in  his 
professional  visits.  But  my  case  was  a 
medical  and  not  a  surgic.al  ease.  Sir  Ast¬ 
ley,  though  unequaled  as  an  operating  or 
consulting  surgeon,  was  not  profound  in 
medicine.  It  would  be  an  impertinence 
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ill  me  to  utter  this  opinion  as  my  own.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  they  judge  each  other  fairly.  Shortly 
after  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  a  valued 
friend  of  mine  was  ill,  and  attended  by  a 
surgeon  whom  I  had  myself  reconnnended 
some  years  previou>ly.  This  gentleman 
hud  no  hofMJ  of  his  patient,  pronouncing 
th.at  there  was  a  fatal  organic  disease.  At 
my  request  C'ooper  was  called  into  con¬ 
sultation.  From  the  fii*8t  moment  he 
in.aintained  that  there  was  no  organic  dis- 
erse,  but  merely  a  local  ailment,  which 
could  be  removed  in  a  sle.rt  time.  It  was 
removed  under  Cooper’s  direction,  and 
the  patient  is  still  alive.  Several  years  af¬ 
terward,  the  mistaken  surgeon  being 
dead,  I  said  to  Cooper :  “  How  could  our 
late  friend  have  made  so  great  a  mis¬ 
take  ?”  “  We  are  all  liable  to  mistakes, 

my  dear  fellow,”  was  his  reply ;  “  I  have 
made  many  mistakes  myself.  In  learning 
the  anatomy'  of  the  eye,  I  dare  say  I  have 
sjKiiled  a  hatful  of  eyes.  The  best  sur¬ 
geon,  like  the  best  general,  is  he  who 
makes  the  fewest  mistakes.  If  you  were 
bred  to  surgery  yourself,  you  would  have 
made  many  mistakes.”  Cooper,  on  the 
death  of  his  tlrst  wife,  retired  from  j)rac- 
tice,  and  went  into  the  country  to  farm. 
He  soon  got  tired  of  this  life,  and  returned 
to  London,  resuming  practice  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  surgeon,  having  taken  .a  house  at 
.39  Conduit-street,  two  doors  removed 
from  Dr.  Ellitson’s.  Though  he  had  been  1 
some  time  absent  from  the  metropolis, 
yet  so  eminent  was  his  repute  that  his  old 
jiatients  and  friends  returned  to  him. 
There  is  no  other  instance  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  man’s  resuming  his  former  position 
after  an  absence,  that  I  am  aw.are  of,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  case  of  that  great  lawyer 
and  advocate,  the  late  Sir  William  Fol- 
Ictt.  Cooper  was  lecturer  in  surgery  and 
anatomy  at  Guy’s,  and  surgeon  to  that 
hospital  so  far  back  as  1810.  Before 
coming  westward,  he  lived  in  Broad 
street,  in  the  City.  He  was  a  pleasant 
and  perspicuous  lecturer,  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  in  his  views.  He  published  two  or 
three  surgical  treatises  between  1804  and 
1807,  on  the  merits  of  which  I  am  not 
qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Sir 
Astley  died  on  the  twelfth  of  February, 
1840,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  I  believe 
no  surgeon  since  his  day  has  ever  eanied 
so  large  an  income  as  he  enjoyed  from 
1821  to  1826. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  1827  I  first  be¬ 


came  acquainted  w'ith  a  most  valuable 
and  able  man,  the  late  George  Vance,  of 
No.  27  Sackville-street.  My  introduction 
to  him  was  through  a  patient  of  very  high 
rank,  whose  health  lie  had  essentially 
lienetited.  Mr.  Vance,  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  was  then,  I  should  say,  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  probably  a  year  the  senior 
of  Cooper,  and  a  couple  of  years  the 
junior  of  Abernethy.  lie  had  early  in  life 
entered  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  navy, 
was  with  Lord  Hood  at  the  taking  of 
Toulon,  and  had  seen  much  service  in  the 
Mediterranean.  After  the  Peace  of  1815, 
Mr.  V^ance  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
Haslar  Hospital,  and  practiced  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  counties  of  Hampshire  and 
Devonshire,  in  both  of  which  he  was 
much  esteemed  ns  a  kind  and  friendly 
man,  and  as  .an  able  practitioner,  both  in 
surgery  and  medicine.  He  had,  as  he  de¬ 
served  to  have,  a  large  practice  among 
the  general  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
the  retirement  of  Cline,  and  the  removal 
of  Heavyside  Charlton,  and  others  who 
arc  now’  almost  forgotten,  Vance  came  up 
to  London  to  try  his  fortune.  He  was  at 
this  peiiod  a  married  man,  with  a  family, 
on  the  sh.ady  side  of  fifty ;  and  so  little 
sordid  had  been  his  practice,  that  he 
started  from  Haslar  w’ith  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  his  pockets.  All  his  old 
patients,  how'ever,  most  of  them  admirals 
and  generals,  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  rallied  round  him,  and  he  took  a 
house  in  Sackville-street,  within  three 
doors  of  the  old  house  of  the  Master  of 
Brodie,  Sir  Everard  Home.  Here  he  al¬ 
most  immediately  rose  into  first-rate  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  his  repute  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  some  remarkable  cures  of  people  of 
rank  which  he  efifected.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  in  the  cases  of  ihe 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  of  Louis 
Bridport  and  Nelson,  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  others.  Ho  also  acquired  an 
immense  repute  in  cases  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  in  which  he  exhibited  his 
famous  pill,  which  goes  by  his  name  to 
this  da}',  and  which  is  as  well  know'n 
to  chemists  as  Plummer’s  jiill  or  Do¬ 
ver’s  powder.  When  I  first  visited 
him  I  w'as  so  emaciated  by  illness  that  he 
requested  me  to  get  myself  w'eighed  in 
the  Arcade,  when  the  register  showed 
nine  stone  one  pound.  When  Vance 
called  on  me  on  the  following  d.ay  he 
said :  Do  not  be  surprised  at  this.  In 
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the  hospital  at  Haslar  there  are  the  re 
cords  of  cases  where  patients  were  still 
more  re«liice<i  from  their  ordinary  weight, 
ami  who  recovered  their  plumpness  in  a 
time  incredibly  short.  There  is  noihins; 
in  your  case  which  leads  me  to  anticipate 
a  d iff -rent  result.  At  the  end  of  S'X 
weeks  it  is  likely  you  will  he  quite  re- 
8tore«l  to  health,  and  w'ei*»h  fully  ten 
6tot)c,  if  not  more.”  The  fact  turned  out 
as  my  excellent  friend  predicted.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  I  was  restored  to  health 
and  to  tranquil  sleep,  which  I  had  not 
known  for  years;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  I  weighed  very  nearly  ten  stone. 
For  nearly  ten  years  of  my  life  I  profited 
by  the  medical  care  and  counsels  of  Vance; 
and  duiing  that  period  he  was  successful 
in  subduing  illness  in  which  I  consulted 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  Iriendly 
anil  social  disposition,  who  enjoyed  a 
quiet  dinner  and  a  rubber  of  whist. 
Till  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  dressed 
like  the  physician  of  the  old  school, 
in  black,  with  white  cravat,  tights  and 
silk  stockings,  hut  he  did  not  carry  a  gold¬ 
headed  cane,  like  the  physicians  ami  sur¬ 
geons  of  a  previous  generation.  Though 
a  large  man,  with  coarse  features,  and 
somewiiat  bluff  and  lively  in  appearance, 
he  was  of  gentle  manners  and  suave  ad¬ 
dress.  Ilis  voice  was  low  and  well  toned, 
his  air  and  manner  serious  and  dignified. 
His  death  o  curred  in  a  mo.st  inelandioly 
manner.  He  was  visiting  a  patient  of  the 
name  of  Hroadly,  a  gentleman  of  proper¬ 
ty  in  Yorkshire,  who  was  subjic  to  fits 
of  mental  alienation.  This  madman  had 
received  Vance  quietly  in  his  lodgings, 
and  answered  his  questions  saiisf  ictorily. 
The  suigeon  rose  in  the  two-pair  bed- 
*  room  to  take  his  leave,  when  Broadly  po¬ 
litely  offered  t-)  accompany  his  tnedic.al 
attendant  down-stJiirg.  Seited  with  an 
actress  of  fury  on  the  first  landing,  he 
laid  hands  on  his  victim,  and  violently 
pit' hed  him  over  the  8tairca.se  into  the 
hall,  fractuiing  the  skull  of  |M>or  Vance. 
A  very  few  months  previously  a  daughter 
of  Vance’s  had  overbalanced  herself  in 
leaning  over  the  nursery-staire.-use  at  No. 
27  Sackville  .street,  pitching  into  the  hall 
on  her  head.  Her  father  arrived  from 
bis  daily  round  of  visits  a  minute  or  two 
after  the  accident,  and  trepanned  the 
child,  but  the  case  was  nearly  hopeless. 
The  accident  to  the  father  happened  in 
1837  or  1838,  when  he  must  have  been 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventy  years  of  age. 


I  remember  dining  in  Manchester-square 
on  the  day  it  occurred,  and  being  just  in¬ 
formed  of  it  by  Mr.  Earle,  the  surgeon  of 
Hanover  square,  (nephew  of  Sir  James 
Earle,  S  irge  -n  Extraordinary  to  George 
HI.,)who  was  one  of  the  party,  and  who 
had  been  sent  for,  as  the  nearest  at  hand, 
to  attend  poor  Vance.  On  my  expressing 
the  sadness  and  ])ain  of  mind  which  the 
loss  of  a  valued  friend  and  medical  advis¬ 
er  caused  me,  Earle,  who  himself  w.as  car¬ 
ried  off  shortly  afterward,  said  :  “  Even 
though  the  accident  had  never  happened, 
the  poor  fellow  could  not  have  survived 
three  months.  He  had  been  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  a  sufferer  from  diabetes.  You 
must  have  observed,”  he  went  on  to  state, 
“that  of  late  Vance’s  limbs  were  falling 
away,  and  that  he  had  left  of  shorts  and 
taken  to  trowsciw.”  Vance,  as  far  as  I 
couhl  judge,  had  a  better  knowledge  of 
medicine,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  than 
the  generality  of  surgeons  of  his  day. 
This  ho  disclosed  in  all  his  prescriptions. 
His  London  practi(;e  had  not,  I  think,  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  eleven  or  twelve  years; 
and  it  is  a  great  proof  of  his  sound  know¬ 
ledge  and  attainments  that  he  realized  in 
these  twelve  jears  considerably  above 
£100,000.  This  was  an  immense  sum  for 
a  man  to  make  in  the  great  wilderness  of 
London,  who  commenced  his  metropolitan 
career  at  an  age  beyond  fifty. 

While  in  my  teens  I  made  the  acejnaint- 
ance  of  the  late  Sir  Phili[t  Crampton,  w  ho 
probal*ly  enjoyed  a  larger,  a  more  Incra- 
live,  ami  a  more  select  practice  as  a  sur¬ 
geon,  than  any  of  his  professional  rivals 
in  Ireland.  Sir  Philip  was  a  man  of 
handsemie  person,  of  excellent  figure,  gen¬ 
tle  manners,  go<id  temper,  and  the  finest 
spirits.  In  early  life  he  had  excelled  in 
ail  athletic  sports.  In  agility  he  w.as  a 
second  Urtii  Mackinnon  ;  and  .as  a  datreer, 
if  he  did  not  equal  Lord  Aboyne  in  grace 
.and  elegance,  he  sitrpassed  him  in  the 
spirit  and  iH'rsi.stency  with  which  ho 
could  foot  it  from  eleven  p.m.  to  five  and 
six  A.M.  Mr.  Crampton,  when  a  young 
man,  shot  well ;  and  to  the  la^t  he  rode 
w’ell,  and  enjoyeil  a  d.ay’s  s|)ort  witli  .as 
much  zest  as  the  late  Asshetoti  Sttiith. 
He  was  alw<ays  w'ell  mounted,  and  even  in 
the  busiest  nart  of  bis  professional  life 
followed  the  hounds  at  least  once,  and 
not  seldom  twice  a  week.  He  petssessed 
a  competent  knowledge  of  music,  played 
W’ell  on  the  flute  ;  and  though  not  so  first- 
rate  an  artist  as  his  son,  the  British  Min- 
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ister  at  Mafirid,  yet  was  a  good  dranghts- ' 
man,  and  had  considerable  knowledge  of 
pictures.  With  all  these  varied  accom- 
plishiTientshe  posses-sed  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  anatomy,  and  was  a  Hrsi-rate 
operator  —  neat,  dexterous,  pronijit  in 
contrivance,  rnd  quick  at  inventing 
expedients.  He  was  at  once  liglit  atid 
firm  of  hand,  and  there  was  a  cheer¬ 
fulness,  a  gayety,  and  a  genial  kindness  in 
his  manner  which  gave  comfort  and  s;itis- 
factinii  to  his  patients.  The  proof  of  this 
will  ap|K»ar  by  the  following  anecdote. 
In  his  earlier  career,  before  he  occupietl  a 
house  in  Merrion-square,  Cranipton  lived 
in  Davv'Oii-slreet,  Dublin,  in  which  there 
was  a  fannnis  tavern,  where  the  first  people 
dined.  One  evening,  while  at  dinner  in 
his  own  house,  a  breathless  messenger 
knocked  at  (.’rainpton’s  door,  saying  there 
was  a  person  in  the  tavern  who  was 
choking,  the  passage  of  the  breath  being 
stopped  l»y  a  bone  filling  the  nindpi|»e. 
The  surgeon  in  hurrying  to  the  scene  for¬ 
got  his  instruments,  but  was  not  taken 
aback.  Q  dck  as  lightning  he  took  a  small 
penknife  trom  his  waistcoat-pocket,  mole 
an  iiieisioii  in  the  neck,  and  extract e<I  the 
offeniling  hone  which  blocked  up  the 
passjige.  'I'welve  or  fourteen  ye.trs  j>re- 
viously  a  sitiiilar  operation  hail  been  suc- 
cessfdly  perlonnetl  in  the  coffee-room  of 
the  Irisli  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Higlil  lion.  Denis  Browne,  if  I  reniemher 
rightly,  hv  an  eminent  surgeon,  n.tmed 
Soloiiioii  liieliards.  The  feat  is  recorded 
in  verse  in  a  |M)ein  called  the  Mttr<»polis, 
and  also  in  Familiar  JUjnstlts^  by  the  late 
J.  W.  Croki-r.  For  very  neatly  half  a 
century  Crampton  enjoyed  the  cream  of 
the  best  prticUce  in  Ireland,  h.aviiig  been 
body  surgeon  to  every  Viceroy  since  the 
days  of  the  Duke  of  liichmoiid.  it  has 
been  said  that  his  connection  with  that 
most  elo(|  tent,  and  able  man,  Biislie,  (he 
was  the  lirot  her-in  law  of  Biishe,  Solicitor- 
General  in  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Uich- 
mond,  and  snl>sequently  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Couit  i>f  King’s  and  Queen’s  Bench,) 
contribaied  lo  his  success  in  his  profes¬ 
sion.  That  it  may  have  servetl  him 
a  good  tleal,  can  not  be  denied,  but 
Crampton's  i»\vn  merit  was  his  cliief 
title  t<»  success.  If  the  remark  of  Hoche- 
foucauhl  In*  true,  that  we  judge  of  the 
merit  ol  out  Iriends  chiefiy  from  the  satis¬ 
faction  w*-  find  ill  their  society,  no  man 
could  have  a  greater  share  of  merit  than 
tliis  eminent  surgeon,  for  every  one  was 
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satisfied  with  a  social  commerce  w’ith  one 
who  was  clever,  agreeable,  ami  good-na¬ 
tured.  With  patients  of  the  softer  sex  he 
was  as  much  a  favorite  as  wdth  his  own. 
Ilis  was  the  philosophy  that  taught, 
“C’est  une  ennuyeuse  maladie  que  de  con- 
server  sa  sante  par un  trop  grand  regime;” 
and  what  he  chiefly  recomtnended  were 
air  and  exercise,  and  not  medicine. 

Sir  Philip  Crampton  was  well  read 
in  the  poets,  orators,  and  dramatists  of 
his  country ;  nor  was  he  devoid  of  talent 
as  a  controversialist  and  a  metaphysician. 
At  the  period  when  the  Hohenlolu*  mira¬ 
cles  excited  so  mnch  attention,  one  of  the 
cleverest  pamphlets  published  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  of  his  composition.  lie  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  dying  about  four  years 
ago.  As  for  nearly  half  a  century  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  most  lucrative  practice  in  Ire¬ 
land,  he  must  have  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune. 

I  will  close  this  paper  with  a  short  no¬ 
tice  of  three  surgeons  whom  I  met  a  gotwl 
deal  in  society  between  1830  and  1840. 
With  , only  one  of  these,  Thomas  Cojdand, 
had  I  relations  in  the  way  of  his  profes- 
shtn.  When  I  first  knew  Copland  he  lived 
at  number  four.  Golden-square,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  (the  eastern)  to  John  Pearson, 
lie  had  then  a  good  deal  of  pnictice  among 
military  men,  having  been  in  early  life  a 
surgeon  in  the  Guards,  which  rcginient  he 
accompanied  to  the  Peninsula,  lie  seemed 
to  me  a  sensible  and  judieious  man  in  his 
profession,  though  he  never  stood  in  the 
rank  of  Abernethy,  Cooper,  or  Vance ; 
still  less  in  the  rank  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die,*  a  man  equally  skilled  as  surgeon  and 
physician,  and  of  whom,  as  he  is  still  liv¬ 
ing,  (long  may  he  live !)  though  retired 
from  the  profession,  I  forbear  to  speak. 
As  a  member  of  society,  Coplainl  was  a 
pleasant,  shrewd,  conversible  man,  with  a 
gootl  deal  of  anecdote,  and  much  (pntint 
and  curious  reading.  lie  relished  a  good 
dinner  fully  as  much  as  Coo}»er,  was  a  rare 
bon  vivant,  and  suliered  severely  from 
gout. 

Within  the  last  ton  years  ho  removed 
from  Golden  to  seventeen  Cavendish- 
square,  a  house  formerly  occupied  by  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip.  But  as  at  this  period  he 
must  have  att.ained,  if  he  had  not  by  three 
or  four  years  exceeded  his  eightieth  year, 
I  saw  but  little  of  him,  suffering  as  he  did 
from  constant  attacks  of  gout. 


•  Died  iu  October,  1862. — Ed.  Eclectic. 
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A  still  more  agreeable  man  than  Cop¬ 
land  was  old  John  Joberns,  of  number 
nine,  I’^pper  John-street,  Golden-scpiare. 
This  vivacious  raconteur^  who,  dressed  in 
tight  ]>ants  and  hessian  boots,  had  also 
originally  been  a  surgeon  in  the  Guards, 
but  subsemjently  became  surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  In  my  early  days  he 
Avas  a  diner-out  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
a  welcome  guest  in  many  first-rate  houses. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  John  Hyng,  of 
Lord  Ilopctoun,  Han  IMackiiinon,  Berkeley 
Urummond,  rn  I  many  other  distinguished 
oflicers  and  men  of  fashion. 

A  surgeon  of  more  eminence  and  of 
more  practice  than  either  Copland  or  Jo¬ 
berns,  was  George  (Juthrie,  of  lierkeley- 
street,  Piccadilly.  He  too  had  been  a  mi¬ 
litary  surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  Guards, 
and  had  become  famous  for  his  treatment 
of  gun-shot  wounds.  He  was,  when  1 
first  knew  him,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
a  handsome  gentlemanly  man,  enjoying  a 
fiishionable  practice  among  the  aristocracy, 
and  living  a  good  deal  in  society.  In  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye  he  was  considered  clever, 
but  in  gun-shot  wounds  he  was  espe¬ 
cially  preeminent,  which  he  proved  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Lord  Beaumont.  This 
gentlem.an  had  been  chidlenged  by  General 
Imrenzo  Moore  for  words  used  respecting 
JNIiss  Moore,  his  daughter.  The  parties 
fought,  and  the  General's  ball  lodged  in 
the  abdomen  of  Mr.  Stapleton,  afterward 


Lord  Beaumont.  He  was  carried  to  a 
hotel  in  Bond-street,  and  attended  by  two 
first-rate  surgeons,  who  laid  him  on  his 
back  and  probed  fur  the  bail,  but  in  vain. 
After  thirty  hours  elapsed  it  had  not  been 
found  ;  and  when  Guthrie  Avas  called  into 
consultation,  he  found  the  patient  on  his 
back,  and  instantly  suggested  that  his  po¬ 
sition  should  be  reversed — in  a  word,  that 
he  should  be  jdaced  on  his  belly.  When 
Stapleton  had  been  twenty-four  hours  in 
this  position,  the  ball  A\orked  its  way,  de¬ 
scended  by  gravity  to  the  surface,  and  Avas 
easily  extracted,  ^fhis  Avas  a  great  triumph 
for  Guthrie,  and  he  was  not  a  little  vain, 
as  well  he  might  Ih^,  of  his  success.  But 
the  success  might  have  been  accounted  for. 
For  every  gun-shot  wound  treated  by  civil 
surgeons,  Guthrie  had  treated  some  thou¬ 
sands;  and  he  had,  moreover,  Avritten  a 
book  on  the  subject  soearlyas  1815.  Nor 
Avas  this  his  only  contribution  to  surgical 
science,  for  he  Avas  the  author  of  sever.il 
other  AA’orks  of  considerable  merit.  In 
society  he  AV’as  gentlemiinly  and  agreeable, 
but  someAvhat  vain.  He  was  the  favorite 
surgeon  of  the  late  Count  d’Orsay,  who 
faithfully  sketched  his  likeness,  and  also 
of  the  late  Lady  Blessington. 

Here  I  must  break  oft';  and  if  this  paper 
be  not  found  dull,  I  may  by  and  by  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  s^H^ak  of  some  eminent  ))hysicians 
A»ho  are  gone  to  “another  and  a  better 
world.” 


CANisi:  Saoacitt. — TIjc  C(ntrrier  de  Champagne  I 
rcla  es  thi'  fol  owii  g  instance  of  canine  sagacity  and  | 
attacliment;  “  In  January  last,  Louis  D - ,  a  tra¬ 

veling  niountc'  ank,  while  performing  at  Soissons, 
sold  a  WHtch  dog  uhich  be  had  kept  for  years.  The 
pur.  ha-cr  w<nt  to  Germany,  and  the  mountebank 
proceeded  to  the  north  of  France.  Eight  nionths 
afterwards  the  lat’er  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
dog,  r-  duced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  lying  under  a  cart 
to  which  he  used  to  be  chained.  It  has  since  been 
asoertaiued  that  the  dog  had  taken  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  of  escaping  from  his  purcha'<er,  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Sois  on-,  and  traced  his  old  master  through 
the  north  of  France  and  part  of  Belgium,  till  he  at 
last  found  him  at  Orrhies,  (Nord.)” 

OwB  OF  BouAPAaTK’a  EoTPriAii  Savawts. — The 
last  su<  vivor  of  that  corps  of  savants  who.  with  Dc- 
uon,  Champolliou.  and  other  investigators,  accom 
panted  General  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  at  the  close  of 


the  past  century,  died  here  on  Tuesday  moniing 
without  any  previous  ailing  or  illne>8.  Jouiurd  de 
I'lnstitut,  bom  in  1777,  was  one  of  the  carl  er  pupils 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  joined  the  expedition 
in  charge  of  the  charts  and  maps  of  the  scientific 
staff,  a  department  of  which  ho  continued  through 
life  the  rccoguitsed  exponent  under  every  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  classified,  at  the  lui]>eiial  lib>ary,  the 
important  deposit  of  which  he  held  custody,  and 
was  authoritative  referee  on  every  requirement  It 
was  to  Joniard  that  was  mainly  traceable  the  early 
transfer  to  France  of  the  Lancast  rian  system,  which 
he  had  appreciated  in  England  at  its  origin  by  Bell 
and  Lancaster.  He  had  to  contend  with  the  sneers 
of  old  routine,  the  improvement  being  nicknnmcd 
Systemt  de  VAn  Quatre,  in  derision  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  calendar. — Farit  letter. 

Thi  Sun  is  every  man’s  servant,  working  every 
day  in  the  year  for  him,  and  exacting  no  wages. 
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from  the  North  Brltlih  BotIcw. 

SYRIA  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.* 


Old  as  the  world  is,  and  wise  and  mor¬ 
al  as  kings  and  people  have  bt'come,  at 
every  new  turn  of  international  politics  we 
are  still  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  fox 
and  the  lamb?  Talk  as  we  mapr — wish  as 
we  must  that  it  were  otherwise — Might 
still  makes  Right  all  the  world  over ;  and 
right  is  only  sure  of  beinjjf  respected  when 
it  can  transmute  itself  into  “big  battal¬ 
ions.”  The  old  farce,  which  governments 
never  seem  to  think  stale,  and  which  so 
often  precedes  a  tragedy,  has  begun  again ; 
and  the  chief  players  are  strutting  about 
in  their  masks,  previous  to  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  on  another  version  of  that  se¬ 
rious  drama,  the  Eastern  question.  Ten 
years  ago  the  quarrel  was  about  the  keys 
of  the  lloly  Sepulcher :  this  year  it  was 
about  mending  the  roof.  Any  thing  will 
do  for  a  pretext.  In  1852  the  quarrel  was 
between  France  and  Russia,  with  Turkey 
acting  as  a  sorely  perplexed  meiliator. 
Now — ominous  conjunction ! — France  and 
Russia  have  exhibited  themselves  in  per¬ 
fect  accord,  and  poor  Turk^  is  about  to 
be  put  into  the  cleft  stick.  The  menacing 
rumors  current  in  June  and  July  have 
grown  faint  again  :  but  it  does  not  require 
the  vision  of  a  seer  to  tell  us  that  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  Eastern  Question  is  only 
])ostponed,  and  to  a  not  distant  date. 

It  hardly  needed  this  new  imbroglio  to 
attract  public  attention  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Syria  and 
the  adjoining  regions  have,  of  late  years, 
been  rising  more  and  more  into  men’s 
thoughts.  Half  a  century  ago,  when  I^ady 
Hester  Stanhope,  after  the  death  of  her 
great  uncle,  took  ship  and  embarked  with 
dl  her  goods  for  tne  Syrian  shore — to 
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watch  the  stars  from  the  old  convent  of 
Mar  Elias,  and  be  crowned  Queen  at  Pal¬ 
myra  bv  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  desert — she 
went  tliither  as  to  an  out-of-the-way  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  earth,  where  she  could  give 
i  scope  to  her  heroic  nature  and  bizarre  ca- 
'  prices,  unchecked  by  the  staid  world  of 
which  she  had  grown  weary,  and  which, 
erhaps,  had  grown  a  little  weary  of  her. 
lore  recently,  when  Lamartine  went 
thither  on  his  famous  pilgrimage — self- 
exiled  for  the  health’s  sake  of  his  little  Ju¬ 
lie,  whom  he  left  at  last  in  a  Syrian  grave 
— the  journey  was  so  rarely  undertaken, 
that  he  equipped  himself  with  the  retinue 
of  a  prince ;  and  it  is  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  popularity  of  his  charming 
Voyage  en  Orient,  to  record  that  the  sale 
of  the  book  compensated  the  profusion  of 
its  author.  Now  we  think  nothing  of  the 
“  excursion.”  We  “  do  ”  Egypt  and  Syria 
in  the  winter  months,  as  w’e  do  Norway 
in  the  summer.  Egypt  is  already  half  oc* 
cidentalized,  and  projects  are  on  foot 
w'hich  will  ere  long  w'ork  similar  changes 
in  Syria — projects  political  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial.  A  railroad  projected  from  the 
]\Iediterranean  to  the  Euphrates ;  a  good 
road  completed  from  the  coast  to  Damas¬ 
cus  ;  silk-factories  on  the  slc^s  of  the  Le¬ 
banon  ;  regular  steamers  to  Beyroot ;  and, 
above  all  these,  the  action  of  foreign  Pow¬ 
ers,  watching  and  waiting  for  the  expect¬ 
ed  hour  M’hen  their  influence  and  their 
arms  are  to  bo  exerted  on  this  important 
isthmal  region  of  the  Old  World.  As  if 
to  symbolize  the  current  of  political 
thought,  royal  and  princely  visits  to  Syria 
have  of  late  years  taken  place  in  remark.a- 
ble  succession.  First,  the  Grand-Dukc 
Constantine,  brother  and  representative  of 
the  imperial  head' of  the  Greek  Church. 
Next,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  the  heir  of  the  ex-royal  house  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  has  given  us  his  impressions  of 
the  visit  in  an  elegant  and  thoughtful  nar¬ 
rative.  Thereafter  the  last  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  of  France,  and  Count  de  Chambord, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places. 
And,  to  close  this  series  of  royal  visits, 
6' 
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which  have  all  taken  ^aoe  within  the  last  It  is  trac  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
three  years,  our  own  Prince  of  Wales  re-  of  the  country  are  not  its  own-  fault.  It 
oently  returned  from  a  similar  expedition,  is  a  sad  inheritance — a  legacy  from  man^ 
As  if  in  turn,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  centuries  of  misfortunes.  The  geographi- 
come  to  visit  the  Courts  of  England  and  cal  position  of  Syria  has  been  its  ruin. 
France.  Thus,  by  many  different  ways.  Every  lordly  race  of  the  Old  World  has 
the  thoughts  of  men  have  been  directed  been  led  thither  in  conquest.  The  central 
with  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  conn-  isthmus,  the  very  neck  of  the  Old  World, 
tries  of  the  Levant.  And  in  these  differ-  it  invaders  have  come  from  every  point  of 
ent  events,  each  of  small  importance  taken  the  compass ;  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
by  itself,  we  behold  expressions  of  that  from  the  east,  the  Greek  and  Roman  from 
widely-felt  interest  and  unconscious  rest-  the  W'est,  the  Arab  from  the  south,  the 
lessness  which  so  oflen  are  manifested  on  Mongol  and  Turk  from  the  north.  It  is  a 
the  eve  of  great  events.  land  whose  history  presents  §  striking  se- 

The  tourist  in  Syria,  as  he  travels  along  ries  of  vicissitudes — one  violent  change  of 
the  rough  roads  or  bridle-paths,  does  not  dominion  or  of  religion  following  nard 
readily  discern  anv  explanation  of  the  im-  upon  another.  It  is  the  advent  of  a  wan- 
portance  which,  oy  general  consent,  the  derer  from  the  uplands  of  the  Tigris  and 
governments  of  Europe  attach  to  that  cor-  Euphrates  that  first  dispels  from  Syria  the 
ner  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  cer-  darkness  of  pre-historic  time.  We  see  an 
tainly  no  Eldorado.  There  are  no  accu-  Aramaean  suddenly,  on  divine  impulse, 
mulated  treasures.  A  single  millionaire  striking  his  tent  by  the  Euphrates,  near 
Hebrew  of  the  West  could  table  as  much  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  journeying  with 
ready  money  as  the  entire  population  of  his  family  and  flocks  westward,  round  the 
Syria  could  produce.  The  country  is  lit-  northern  edges  of  the  SjTian  desert,  till  he 
tie  better  than  a  desert.  Anarchy  and  comes  upon  another  region  of  fertility,  and 
apathy  reign  together.  The  wandering  a  new  civilization — if  such  it  may  be  called 
Arab  tribes,  leaving  their  proper  region,  — and  beholds  the  Syrian  hills  and  towns, 
pass  unopposed,  in  Uieir  leisurely  turbulent  Damascus  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
way,  right  through  the  country,  monopo-  Four  centuries  afterward,  the  descendants 
lizing  ror  their  herds  and  flocks  the  rich  of  that  patriarch,  then  become  a  nation,  re¬ 
plain  of  Esdra£lon,  and  pitching  their  issuing  from  Egypt,  accomplished  the  first 
lilack  tents  ^  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Car-  invasion  and  partial  conquest  of  Syria  of 
mel.  Tlie  I^banon  —  the  happiest  and  which  we  have  record.  At  that  early 
most  prosperous  part  of  the  country — has  time,  we  are  told,  Syria  had  not  a  few 
been  steeped  in  bloodshed,  and  blackened  wall^  towns ;  the  vine  was  cultivated,  and, 
ruins  remain  as  records  of  the  sanguinary  still  more,  if  not  the  art,  at  least  the  usages 
fray.  Extortionate  as  the  Turki^  Gov-  of  w'ar.  The  whole  interior  of  the  coun- 
emment  is — ^not  so  much  from  choice  as  try,  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Desert, 
from  a  helpless  ignorance  of  financial  ad-  was  occupied  by  tribes  who  warred  with 
ministration — we  believe  that  Syria  actu-  one  another,  but  who  nevertheless  spread 
ally  costs  as  much  as  it  }nelds.  To  add  to  population  and  cultivation  over  many  dis- 
the  dhagremena  of  this  coveted  country,  tricts  (especially  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
the  population  is  split  up  into  a  dozen  dif-  and  Dead  Sea)  which  now  have  been  de¬ 
ferent  sections,  either  originally  distinct,  sert  for  long  centuries.  On  the  coast,  the 
or  who  have  parted  asunder  in  religious  Phcenician  race — skilled  in  manufactures, 
feud,  and  all  oi  whom  are  intensely  jealous  trading  in  ships,  and  warring  in  chariots 
and  opposed.  A  less  inviting  comer  of  and  iron  mail — had  commenced  that  en- 
the  earth,  one  might  think,  could  hardly  terprising  career  which  led  them  as  trad- 
lie  conceived  ;  yet  great  Powers  have  ers  or  colonists  to  Greece,  Carthage,  Mar- 
fought  over  this  dead  oarcase,  and  will,  seilles,  and  the  distant  shores  of  Britain, 
we  doubt  not,  fight  over  it  again.  Napo-  At  the  same  epoch,  Syria  began  to  wit- 
leon  invaded  it,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  ness  the  inroads  of  the  riv.al  armies  of 
life  regretted  the  “  accident  ”  which  com-  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  and  at  length,  about 

C'^ed  him  to  abandon  it.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  seven  centuries  before  Christ,  the  Assyr- 
ked  by  France,  coveted  and  conquered  ian  monarchy,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  * 
it.  And  only  last  year  w’e  had  great  diffi-  power,  dominate*!  ruthlessly  over  the 
culty  in  getting  the  troops  of  Napoleon  whole  of  Syria.  Conquest  made  radical 
HI.  Qut  of  it.  changes  in  those  days.  The  greater  por- 
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tion  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  carried 
away  into  servitude,  never  to  return,  other 
settlers  being  imported  to  fill  their  place  ; 
and  thus  Syria  witnessed  a  second  great 
change  in  its  population,  although  the  new 
settlers  probably  sprang  from  the  same  old 
stem  from  which  Abraham  had  branched 
off.  Next  came  the  noble  Persians,  ruling 
Syria  as  a  satrapy,  but  making  little 
change  in  the  customs  or  religion  of  the 
country.  Alexander  and  his  Greeks  fol¬ 
lowed,  giving  rise  to  the  great  dynasty  of 
the  Seleuci^,  who  had  their  capital  at 
Antioch,  aro  leavened  with  their  influ¬ 
ence  the  northern  half  of  Syria.  Tyre  had 
fallen  under  the  blow  of  Alexander,  but  a 
hundred  other  towns  started  into  exist¬ 
ence,  or  at  least  into  new  and  higher  life, 
under  the  Grecian  rule ;  and  Grecian  art 
and  civilization  dominated  in  the  country 
even  during  all  the  subsequent  rule  of  the 
Romans.  For  ages  before  Pompey  led 
the  Roman  legions  into  Syria,  highways  of 
commerce  traversing  the  country  connect- ! 
ed  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the  coast  of  the 
I^evant  with  Damascus,  Babylon,  and  the 
countries  of  the  East.  Upon  one  of  those 
highways,  running  through  the  Syrian  de¬ 
sert,  arose  queenly  Palmyra — graceful  and 
beautiful  as  the  palm-trees  from  which  it , 
took  its  name,  and  whose  extensive  ruins, 
standing  now  amidst  perfect  solitude,  still 
,  enchant  the  traveler  who  is  sufficiently 
daring  to  journey  through  the  sandy 
wastes  and  lawless  Bedouins  to  visit  them. 
(Posterity  will  be  thankful  that  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  spirit  and  pictorial  genius  of  Carl 
Hang  have  preserved  for  them  that  lovely 
vision.)  Baalbek,  too,  in  the  valley  b^ 
tween  the  twin  mountain-chains  of  Leba¬ 
non,  arose  M'ith  its  magnificent  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  whose  superb  columns  and  ar¬ 
chitraves  are  deemed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  genii  by  the  starving  tribes  who 
now  drive  their  flocks  over  the  waste  but 
surpassingly  prolific  plain  of  the  Bekaa. 

Judaism,  ever  an  isolated  religion,  in 
due  time  passed  away  from  the  hills  of 
Palestine ;  and  Christianity  not  only  sup¬ 
planted  it,  but  triumphed  also  over  the 
worship  of  Baal  ana  Astarte,  and  the 
other  forms  of  paganism  which  of  old  ex¬ 
isted  along  the  coast  and  over  all  the 
northern  half  of  Syria — Antioch,  after- 1 
ward  the  “  eye  of  the  Christian  churches,” 
certainly  not  excepted.  But  a  new  reli¬ 
gion  and  a  new  power  suddenly  arose  in 
the  barren  peninsula  to  the  south ;  and 
the  Arabs,  under  the .  successors  of  Mo¬ 


hammed,  rushing  as  fierce  conauerors  into 
Syria,  began  the  greatest  ana  most  de¬ 
structive  series  of  changes  which  that 
country  has  undergone.  The  supremacy 
of  Islam  was  inaugurated  by  the  stem 
Kaled  amidst  torrents  of  blo<M.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  became  a  Mohammedan  city  —  a 
Mosque  arose  on  the  site  of  the  Temple. 
Then  it  was,  when  the  rule  of  the  fanatic 
Moslem  became  intolerable,  that  the  tales 
of  suffering  brought  home  by  pilgrims 
aroused  all  Europe  to  rescue  the  lloly 
Land  from  the  Saracen.  Peter  the  Her¬ 
mit,  Godfrey,  Tancred,  and  Richard  of 
England,  headed  the  fiery  onsets ;  and  for 
a  time  the  chivalry  of  the  W est  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  the  walled  cities 
and  swarming  hosts  opposed  to  them. 
For  several  generations  the  sea-coasts  and 
the  mountains  were  held  by  the  Crusad¬ 
ers.  The  Counts  of  Tripoli  and  Thoulouse 
ruled  their  districts  with  settled  sw'ay,  and 
not  a  few  ruined  castles  in  the  I^ebanoiv 
date  their  origin  from  that  period.  But 
the  genius  of  Saladin  and  the  dashing  val¬ 
or  of  his  Arabians  ere  long  turned  the 
tide  of  victory  into  its  old  channel ;  and 
before  the  royal  shroud  raised  aloft  on  his 
lance  proclaimed  at  Damascus  that  the 
great  Saladin  was  no  more,  Syria  had 
fallen  anew  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Crescent.  The  religion  of  Christ  then 
finally  gave  way  before  that  of  Mo¬ 
hammed.  Only  in  parts  of  the  Lebanoni 
range  which  offered  a  refuge  from  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  Moslem,  did  any  Christian' 
population  exist ;  it  became  the  homo  'of 
the  sect  of  the  Maronites,  who  have  pre- 
Ber>'ed  their  Christianity  (such  as  it  is)  to 
the  present  day.  Once  more,  and  in  still' 
more  dreadful  form,  the  waves  of  war  and* 
conquest  rolled  over  Syria.  Monger  and 
Turk,  in  repeated  invasions,  desolated  the 
land,  destroying  cities,  massacring'  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  sw'ecping  away  first  the  rule  of 
the  Saracen  Caliphs,  and  latterly  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Egyptian  Mamlooks.  For 
^ward  of  three  centuries  the  Ottoman 
Turks  have  ruled  in  Syria ;  but  unless  we 
mistake  the  signs  of  the  timeSj  they  wilb 
not  rule  much  longer. 

The  present  condition  of  Svria  fitly  no- 
cords  with  its  past  history,  ^e  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  a  tenth  of  what  it  once  was, 
and  cultivation  has  proportionately  de¬ 
creased.  Many  towns  have  wholly  disap¬ 
peared;  monnas  of  ruins  still  attest  the- 
site  of  others.  The  slopes  of'  Mount  T.ieb- 
anon  and  the  barren  hill-sides  of  Judea 
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show  marks  of  the  ancient  terraces ;  and 
vast  regions  of  now  desert  plain  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains  were  of  old 
the  seat  of  populous  towns.  The  present 
population  of  Syria,  from  Antioch  and 
Aleppo  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  does  not 
exceed  two  millions  and  a  half,  (less  than 
the  population  of  London !)  whereas  Judea 
alone,  in  the  time  of  Titus,  contained  four 
millions.  At  whatever  point  the  traveler 
enters  the  country,  he  steps  upon  ruins. 
Even  at  thriving  Beyroot,  ne  is  reminded 
that  there  of  old  was  the  greatest  school 
of  law  in  the  Roman  Empire;  and  the 
ruins  disinterred  in  every  part  of  the  en¬ 
virons  show  that  the  city  is  but  a  shadow 
of  what  it  was.  Of  Seleucia,  once  con¬ 
taining  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
nothing  remains  but  half  a  dozen  houses 
and  the  crumbling  piers  and  jetties  of  its 
noble  harbor.  Tyre  has  left  cmly  its  site — 
•Sidon  is  a  village — Acre  is  a  miserable 
-substitute  for  I^olemais  —  only  twenty- 
•seven  thousand  remain  of  the  five  hundred 
rtheusand  inhabitants  of  Antioch — of  the 
ten  cities  which  gave  their  name  to  the 
region  of  Decapolis,  not  one  remains — and 
how  -miserablv  Jerusalem  is  fallen  needs 
not  be  told.  i)very  where  it  is  the  same 
tale  of  decay.  Approach  Syria  from  the 
side  of  Egypt,  and  ruins  are  found  extend¬ 
ing  for  miles  into  the  Desert ;  proceed 
•thence  into  the  Hanran,  the  vast  plains 
lying  east  of  the  Dead  ^a  and  south  of 
Damascus,  and  in  the  solitude  vou  come 
upon  the  remains  of  goodly  cities,  and 
find  enduring -traces  of  ancient  cultivation. 
Continue  your  joumev  northward  past 
Damascus,  down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
and  ruins  still  present  themselves  every 
where ;  or,  leaving  the  river  at  Hamah, 
itake  the  route  from  thence  to  Aleppo,  and 
all  along  the  road  you  discover  the  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  viflages,  numerous  aque- 
•ducts,  cisterns  fallen  in,  ruined  fortresses, 
vanishing  temples. 

Snch  is  modem  Syria  —  a  crambling 
•skeleton  of  the  exuberant  Kfe  which  reign- 
«ed  there  of  old.  Such  a  picture  of  decay 
is  very  striking ;  yet  we  are  apt  to  forget 
how  great  a  part  local  decay  nolds  in  the 
yrogress  of  the  world.  Accustomed  as 
•we  are  to  an  unbroken  progress  in  our 
«wn  isles  and  surrounding  countries  for 
two  thousand  years,  we  regard  retrogres¬ 
sion  and  decay  as  a  much  more  exception- 
ad  event  than  it  is.  Even  in  Europe,  preem¬ 
inently  the  continent  of  progrress,  there  have 
be«a  remarkable  Ktrogressione.  Greece 


has  lost  its  population  as  well  as  its  pros¬ 
perity  and  fame;  and  even  Italy  is,  in  many 
respects,  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  if  we 
quit  Europe,  examples  of  retrogression 
meet  us  in  all  quarters.  There  is  one 
great  zone  of  the  Old  World,  stretching 
from  the  desert  of  Gobi  to  the  Atlantic — 
through  Bactria,  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  along  Northern  Afri¬ 
ca — which  presents  an  unbroken  series  of 
prostrate  states  and  decayed  countries, 
^e  population  of  the  earth,  like  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  sea,  has  its  tides,  which,  when 
rising  high  in  new  quarters,  leave  i>ehind 
them  bare  sands  in  other  places.  But  as 
the  tide  of  the  sea  returns  again,  so,  we 
believe,  w-ill  population  and  prosperity  re¬ 
vive  in  those  regions  which  gave  birth  to 
the  first  empires  of  civilization.  Europe, 
while  reviving  her  own  decayed  parts,  is 
throwing  (or  about  to  throw)  her  energies 
with  expansive  force  upon  every  part  of 
that  zone  of  decay  which  passes,  like  the 
line  of  the  ecliptic,  througn  the  heart  of 
the  Old  World.  And  in  the  middle  of 
that  zone,  at  the  veir  point  where  the 
forces  and  influence  of  Europe  will  make 
themselves  felt  most  strongly  and  most 
speedily,  lie  Syria  and  Egj'pt. 

Wide  as  have  been  the  conquests  of  the 
Spaniards,  great  as  is  the  expansion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  overflowing  of  the 
white  race  of  Europe  into  other  regions  of 
the  globe  is  very  far  from  having  reached 
its  term.  Compared  w-ith  what  will  vet  be, 
it  is  only  beginning.  The  territorial  limits 
of  the  various  nations  in  Europe  are  now, 
not  quite,  but  pretty  nearly,  established 
on  a  natural  and  lasting  basis;  but  not  so 
the  limits  of  their  power  in  extra-European 
regions.  Every  year  the  colonies  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  increasing  in  population,  wealth, 
and  power ;  and  it  is  in  the  regions  l>eyond 
the  Egyptian  isthmus  that  our  possessions 
are  most  rapidly  extending.  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New-Zealand,  the  Cape,  Natal, 
and  India,  demand  more  easy  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  mother  country ; 
in  Borneo  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  important  British  state,  and  wo  are 
fringing  with  settlements  the  coasts  of 
China.  Our  line  of  communication  with 
these  nascent  states,  and  with  our  ^reat 
Indian  empire,  lies  through  Egypt  or  Syria 
— by  and  by,  we  hope,  through  both ;  and 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  position 
is,  that  we  must  consolidate  our  influence 
in  these  countries,  in  order  to  secure  for 
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ourselves  a  sure  passage,  and  strenuously 
resist  every  effort  of  a  foreign  Power  to 
establish  itself  in  that  important  region. 

Other  European  Powers  are  likewise 
spreading;  and,  by  a  strange  and  most 
suggestive  coincidence,  their  march  is 
lei^ing  them  by  opposite  routes  to  this 
very  quarter — to  this  neck  of  the  Old 
World,  once  so  famous,  now  so  fallen,  and 
in  the  friendly  independence  of  which 
region  England  has  so  momentous  an  in¬ 
terest.  While  the  British  race,  the  lords 
of  the  sea,  act  as  colonizers  of  ultra-oceanic 
regions,  tlie  Russians  are  playing  a  similar 
though  less  marvelous  part  by  land.  Kept 
in  check  by  the  dense  populations  of  an 
equal  race  in  Europe,  their  natural  craving 
for  territorijil  expansion  will  find  vent  in 
thev.-ust  regions  of  Northern  and  Western 
Asi.a,  thinly  peoiiled  by  races  who  can  not 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  European. 
While  spreading  down  the  Amoor  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  Sclavonians  are 
extending  their  power  still  more  zealously 
in  Central  Asia.  '  They  have  long  had  a 
flotilla  on  the  Caspian ;  they  have  lately 
launched  armed  steamers  on  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
with  boats  for  ascending  the  Oxus  River, 
by  which  troops  or  traffic  can  reach  the 
inountain-passof  Bameean  over  the  Ilindoo- 
koosh  to  Cabool.  They  have  broken 
through,  thoiigh  not  wholly  subjugated, 
the  line  of  the  Caucasus ;  and  over  this 
neck  of  land,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
their  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  they  are  ready  to  act  upon  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Turkey  and  Persia 
whenever  the  fated  hour  shall  come  round. 
Apart  from  the  ambitious  policy  of  the 
Czjirs,  Russia  must  throw  off  her  swarms, 
just  as  England  has  done ;  and  it  is  in 
the  East  alone  that  an  o{>ening  for  those 
swarms  c.an  be  found.  In  the  more  tern- 
])erate  regions  of  Asia  they  will  settle  as 
colonists,  forming  a  numerous  upper  caste, 
and  leavening  the  Tartar  tribes  with  the 
knowledge  and  religion  of  the  West.  In 
the  more  southerly  regions  they  will  sim¬ 
ply  usurp  the  administration,  taking  the 
reins  of  government  from  the  failing  hands 
of  the  Turk.  The  Russians  dream  of  one 
day  dictating  peace  to  us  at  Calcutta ;  but 
the  British  and  Muscovite  powers  must 
have  come  into  collision  in  a  less  remote 
part  of  Asia  before  their  battalions  can 
meet  in  mortal  strife  on  the  Indus.  Syria 
is  the  key  to  the  British  possessions  in 
India — moreover,  it  will  ere  long  be  one 
of  tiie  most  important  commercial  posi¬ 


tions  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  toward  that 
country  that  Russia  will  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  advance.  A  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Czar  Peter  discerned  that  an  indis¬ 
pensable  step  to  an  attack  upon  our  Indian 
empire  was  to  get  possession  of  the  Syrian 

Kninsula;  and  in  the  war  of  1829, 
iskiewitch,  victorious  alike  over  Turk 
nnd  Persian,  meditated  a  descent  through 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  into  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates.  Peace  alone  prevented 
him  from  accomplishing  his  design.  But 
the  capture  of  Kars  and  the  advance  of 
the  Russian  oytposts  to  Erzeroum  in  1 855 
was  another  push  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  whenever  the  war  between  the  Cross 
and  the  Crescent  is  reopened,  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that  the  principal  advance  of 
the  Russians  will  be  made  round  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  into  Asia 
Minor.  Forewarned  is  forearmed ;  and 
although  we  believe  England  is  able  to 
avert  the  danger,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Colonel  Chesney 
in  1825 : 

“Russia  is  actually  in  possession  of  the 
Turkish  province  of  Achaltzick,  within  fifteen 
days’  march,  or  even  less,  of  the  navigable  part 
of  the  Euphrates ;  and  as  she  has  at  command 
the  immense  forests  of  Armenia,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  province  of  Kars  near  at  band, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  constructing  rafts 
to  any  extent  From  the  twenty-sixth  of  April 
until  the  twenth-fifth  of  June  at  Itast,  there  is 
a  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  over  the  rocks 
of  Karabla ;  at  this  time  the  heaviest  guns 
could  be  fioated  down  with  perfect  ease ;  and 
long  afterwards — in  fact,  all  the  eight  months — 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  convey  troops  and 
stores.  Four  or  five  weeks  would  suffice  to 
carry  the  advance  of  the  army  down  the  river 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  this 
speed  would  give  the  enemy  possession  of  tlie 
numerous  small  vessels  and  ample  resources  of 
the  rivers  and  provinces  of  Uesopotamia ; 
Bussora  would  make  a  good  port,  dock  yard, 
etc.,  opening  toward  India,  as  well  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  ptace-d'arme*,  from  which  an  enemy  might 
immediately  extend  himself  along  the  Indian 
River,  and  east  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  far 
as  Cape  Jask,  which  point  is  within  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  of  the  Indus. 

“Once  possessed  of  Bussora  as  a  port,  and 
the  line  of  the  Euphrates  to  give  the  supplies, 
it  would  be  a  work  of  millions  to  dispossess  the 
Russians  of  a  line  of  country  which  may  be 
defended  with  the  utmost  facility  from  an  at¬ 
tack,  whether  made  from  the  side  of  Syria  or 
that  of  India.” 

France,  too,  has  begun  the  work  of 
extra-European  expansion  and  territorial 
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extension.  The  French  have  never  been 
good  colonizers;  but  they  show  much 
skill  and  address  in  adapting  themselves 
to  the  manners,  and  amalgamating  with 
the  population  of  foreign  countries;  and 
in  their  new  colony  of  Algeria,  they  have 
a  country  preeminently  favorable  mr  the 
extension  of  their  power.  Although  for 
the  most  part  lying  waste,  the  country  is 
BO  highly  fertile,  that  in  former  times  it 
was  the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  a  country,  also,  which  needs  military 
organization,  in  which  the  French  excel, 
rather  than  civil  administration,  in  which 
they  are  comparatively  deficient.  Tlie 
possession  of  Algeria  has  already  added 
greatly  to  the  military  power  of  France. 
The  Zouaves  are  the  Sejmys  of  the  West. 
They  are  to  France  what  our  Indian  army 
woidd  have  been  to  us,  if  it  had  existed 
simply  as  a  reserve,  and  had  been  brought 
within  three  days’  sail  of  the  parent  State. 
But  if  the  native  troops  of  Algiers  are 
likely  to  play  an  important  part  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe,  they  are  not  less 
certain  to  be  of  great  service  in  extending 
the  dominion  of  France  eastward  through 
Northern  Africa.  The  dream  of  Gallic 
ambition  to  convert  the  Mediterranean 
into  “  a  French  l^ke,”  and  the  designs  of 
the  first  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  have  never 
been  forgotten  by  the  French  nation  or 
Government.*  It  was  with  a  view  to 
.establish  the  influence  of  France  on  that 
important  isthmus,  that  M.  Thiers  and  his 
Government  supported  Mehemet  Ali 
agmnst  his  suzerain  the  Sultan ;  and  no¬ 
thing  could  exceed  the  irritation  of  the 
French  Government  when  the  successful 
bombardment  of  Acre  by  the  British  fleet 

gut  an  end  to  that  scheme  of  ambition. 

iy  her  settlements  in  Algeria,  France  is 
constructing  a  better  and  surer  road  to 
the  goal  of  ner  ambition.  The  official  re¬ 
ports  on  Algeria  show  how  the  invading 
race  is  spreading  like  a  dominant  caste — 
eastwara,  westward,  soiithwarii —  over 
the  native  tribes  of  the  coast,  the  moun- 


*  Even  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  his  graceful  record 
of  his  journey  in  Syria,  can  not  forb^r  thinking  of 
French  politics.  Be  says :  “  After  traversing  the 
Lebanon,  I  have  become  convinced  of  the  snperior- 
ity  of  the  Christians  over  the  other  races  of  Syria, 
and  of  the  beneficent  influence  which  Europe,  and 
emecially  France,  may  have  upon  them.  It  is  by 
religion  that  they  must  be  acted  upon ;  and  as  three 
fourths  of  the  Christians  are  Catholics,  it  is  France 
that  must  play  the  princnpal  part.  Her  priests  form 
an  admirable  militia  to  accomplish  this  work  of  pro¬ 
gress." — Dattnu  ft  It  Liban,  {k  128. 


tains,  and  the  desert.  Such  a  power  must, 
from  its  very  nature,  extend  itself;  and 
nothing  exists  to  circumscribe  its  opera¬ 
tions  eastward,  the  direction  in  which  it 
longs  to  advance.  In  a  few  years  we  may 
sec  it  rebuilding  the  docks  and  ejuays  of 
Carthage ;  and  the  cynosure  of  its  ever- 
advancing  course  will  be  Egypt. 

Thus,  again,  are  we  brought  back  to  the 
frontiers  of  Syria.  Starting  from  differ¬ 
ent  points,  approaching  by  different  routes, 
the  conquering  march  of  the  three  leading 
powers  of  Europe  is  converging  towards 
the  same  point.  The  policy,  if  not  the 
arms,  of  Russia,  France,  and  Britain,  are 
coming  into  contact  in  that  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  regions,  which  connects  togeth¬ 
er  the  three  continents  of  the  Old  World, 
and  across  which  passes  the  shortest  route 
between  Europe  .and  the  island-continent 
of  Australasia.  The  necessity  of  speedy 
communication  with  our  Indian  empire, 
and  with  our  Australasian  colonies — des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  puissant  confederacy  of 
states — renders  it  indispensable  that  Great 
Britain  keep  secure  for  herself  a  passage 
either  across  Egypt  or  Syria.  And  yet 
this  portion  of  the  earth  is  the  very  point 
to  which  both  Russia  and  France  are  ad¬ 
vancing  as  the  goal  of  their  expansion. 
Strange  region  !  thus  attracting  from  afar 
the  greatest  powers  of  the  world.  Mar¬ 
velous  point !  toward  which  the  white 
oligarchs  of  the  earth,  after  subduing  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  are  advancing 
in  rival  force  to  come  into  collision  on  its 
lains.  How  the  inspired  songs  of  the 
ards  of  Israel  rise  into  our  tlioughts  as 
we  contemplate  the  actual  facts  of  the 
hour,  and  c^culate  the  force  and  tendency 
of  the  current  of  afiiurs ! 

Let  us  view  this  old  historic  land,  now 
at  its  lowest  ebb  of  desolation,  but  certain 
ere  long  to  regain  in  a  new  form  its  an¬ 
cient  importance.  The  features  of  the 
country  are  easily  described.  A  long 
range  of  limestone  mountains,  running 
from  north  to  south,  forms  the  backbone 
of  Syria,  reacliing  its  greatest  altitude  in 
the  country  of  the  Druses  and  Maron- 
ites,  above  Tripoli  and  Beyroot,  where 
it  splits  into  the  parallel  chains  of  Leba¬ 
non  and  Anti-Lebsmon,  and  thereafter,  be¬ 
low  the  latitude  of  Tyre,  spreading  and 
sinking  into  a  number  of  lesser  ridges, 
which  run  southward  through  Palestine 
and  around  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  stony 
wastes  of  the  Arabian  Desert.  With 
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the  blae  lievant  on  one  side,  and  the  hot 
level  plains  of  the  Syrian  Desert  on  the 
other,  the  chain  of  Lebanon  presents  the 
same  aspect  to  both — a  cloud-capped  ridge 
running  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  sight 
extends,  and  distributing  itself  in  offshoot 
ridges  in  various  directions,  only  on  the 
side  of  the  desert  the  cliffs  are  bare  and 
white,  whereas  the  showers  and  saline 
dews  from  the  sea  cover  the  western 
slopes  with  ample  verdure.  The  coast- 
region,  the  narrow  strip  of  level  ground 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  almost  disappears  in  the  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  the  coast-line,  between  Tripoli  and 
Tyre,  and  is  broadest  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion,  south  of  Carmel,  where  lay  the  low¬ 
lands  of  Philistia,  with  the  cities  of  Gaza, 
Ashdod,  and  Ascalon.  Yet  this  southern 
and  broadest  portion  of  the  coast-region 
is  now  the  most  desolate  of  all. 

If,  sailing  from  Egypt,  wc  coast  the  Sy¬ 
rian  land  from  the  south,  the  only  town 
worth  mentioning  which  we  pass  in  the 
first  hundred  mues  is  Jaffa,  insignificant 
in  all  respects,  save  that  it  is  the  port  of 
Jerusalem,  which  lies  forty  miles  inland 
across  the  hot  plain  where  once  grew  the 
roses  of  Sharon,  and  beyond  the  barren 
robber-haunted  hills  at  whose  foot  stands 
the  village  of  Ranileh.  After  sailing 
along  this  flat  uninteresting  coast  for  a 
hundred  miles,  we  round  the  hill-promonto- 
rv  of  Carmel — on  whose  brow  took  place 
tfie  memorable  contest,  in  presence  of  the 
King  of  Israel,  between  Elijah  and  the 
priests  of  Baal — and  entering  the  bay  of 
Acre,  we  behold  the  town  that  has  stood 
so  many  sieges  where  English  prowess 
has  won,  from  Coeur-de-Lion  to  Sydney 
Smith  and  Commodore  Napier;  and  open¬ 
ing  out  behind  the  bay,  between  Acre  and 
Carmel,  and  extending  inland  to  the  hills 
above  Nazareth,  lies  tne  great  plain  of  Es- 
drat;lon,  where  Hebrew,  Philistine,  and 
Egyptian,  Crusader  and  Saracen,  Turk  and 
Frenchman,  have  contended  in  turn  for  the 
mastery  of  Palestine.  Continuing  our 
coiirse  northwards,  we  pass  the  rock  of 
Tyre,  and  behold  fishermen  drying  their 
nets  where  once  stood  the  proud  city  that 
set  at  defiance  the  hosts  of  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  and  proved  all  but  impregnable  to  the 
conqueror  of  Darius.  Next  the  town  of 
Saida  (Sidon)  comes  in  view,  with  its 
miles  of  smiling  gardens  and  shady  lanes, 
in  the  spring-time  a  paradise  of  verdure, 
scents,  and  flowers.  Up  the  hights  there 
— three  miles  up — is  the  hill  of  Djoun, 


where  the  niece  of  Pitt  built  herself  a 
house,  and  spent,  in  proud  solitude,  the 
latter  half  of  her  life.  It  was  from  thence 
she  set  out  on  that  adventurous  expedition 
to  the  desert-encircled  city  of  J^nobia, 
where  the  wild  Arabs,  in  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration,  hailed  her  Queen  of  Palmyra. 
It  was  there  that  she  bearded  for  years 
the  power  of  the  Emir  Besheer,  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  chief  of  the  mountains.  And 
there,  too,  reading  the  stars,  and  the  lines 
of  his  hand,  she  told  the  poet  Lamartine 
that  one  day  he  would  be  ruler  of  France. 
Strange  prediction,  as  strangely  re.alized, 
when  the  eloquent  visionary  for  a  brief 
hour  ruled  the  revolutionary  multitude  of 
Paris,  in  the  summer  of  1848. 

Still  coasting  northward,  before  us 
shoots  into  the  sea  the  triangular  head¬ 
land  of  Beyroot,  sloping  gently  down  to 
the  shore,  the  old  town  looking  din^  be¬ 
side  the  new  suburbs,  and  clumps  of  mul¬ 
berry  trees  rising  with  greenest  foliage 
amongst  the  houses.  “  Beautiful  Bey¬ 
root  !”  wrote  poor  Warburton  :  and  every 
one  will  repeat  those  syllables  of  admira¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  busiest  and  most  thriving 
place  in  Syria — half  OrientJil,  half  Euro¬ 
pean.  Steamers  are  constantly  arriving 
and  departing — the  manufactures  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  are  exhibited  in  its 
shops;  and  the  stranger  will  be  luckless 
indeed  if  he  do  not  meet  some  native  who 
understands  his  language.  Now,  too,  Le¬ 
banon,  the  goodly  mountain,  appears  in 
its  glory — villages  studding  its  picturesque 
slopes  like  birds’ nests,  and  its  sides  seamed 
with  dells  fresh  with  the  gray-green  foliage 
of  the  olive  groves.  Mountain  of  strong, 
fierce,  industrious  men,  of  delicious  spark¬ 
ling  waters,  and  of  scant  but  fruitful  soil, 
where  freedom  has  maintained  itself  almost 
unimpaired,  amidst  all  the  fearful  waves 
of  conquest  which  have  overswept  Syria. 
Seven  hours’  journey  up  the  hights,  to  the 
south-west,  is  Dar-el-Kamar,  with  its  pal¬ 
ace  or  citadel  of  Beteddin,  in  the  Druse 
country,  where  the  old  Emir  Besheer  ruled 
the  mountains,  until  he  took  himself  off  to 
Malta,  after  having  sided  with  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  1840.  Weighing  anchor  again, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Beyroot  we  pass  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  (dog-river,) 
nominally  the  boundary  stream  between 
the  Druse  and  Maromte  countries,  and 
where,  engraven  on  the  rocks,  still  appear 
the  cuneiform  letters  which  recora  the 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  that  re¬ 
gion.  Passing  also  Djebail,  more  famous 
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Id  Syria  for  its  tobacco  than  Latakia  itself, 
we  arrive  off  the  last-named  town,  built 
on  a  spur  of  the  Ansayrii  Mountains, 
which  here  form  a  headland,  and  present- 
ing  a  mcturesque  luxuriant  aspect  from  the 
•ea.  ^e  river  Adonis  here  fells  into  the 
sea,  reminding  us  of  the  ancient  Syrian 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  love,  which  in 
another  form,  we  are  told,  still  prevails 
among  the  strange  Ansayrian  sect  in  the 
mountmns.  F orty  miles  north  of  Beyroot, 
two  days’  journey  by  land,  but  quickly 
reached  by  the  steamer,  is  Tripoli,  the  se¬ 
cond  in  importance  of  the  maritime  towns 
of  Syria :  tne  merchants’  offices  form  a  sub¬ 
urb  on  the  shore,  the  maiu  part  of  tlic 
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town  being  about  two  miles  inland,  which 
distance  you  can  bo  conveyed  on  a  donkey 
for  tw’opence !  The  town  is  divided  by 
the  stream  of  the  Kadesha,  from  whence 
water  is  drawn  in  rivulets  to  the  shady 
far-spreading  gardens,  blooming  with  the 
rose  and  jessamine,  and  laden  'with  the 
orange,  pomegranate,  peach,  and  apricot, 
whither  the  inhabitants  repair  for  evening 
pastime,  and  where  the  damsels  of  Tripoli, 
unrivaled  in  Syria  for  grace  and  beauty, 
may  be  seen  seated  in  picnic  parties,  by 
the  ripping  streamlets,  beneath  the  odor¬ 
ous  shade. 

[to  bk  coxcludid.] 
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R  E  D  I  V 


Au  !  U  it  in  her  eyes, 

Or  is  it  in  her  hair. 

Or  on  her  tender  lips, 

Or  is  it  every  where  ? 

’Tis  but  one  little  child 
Among  the  many  round ; 

Yet  she  holds  me  in  a  spell. 

And  I  am  on  holy  ground. 

As  I  look  into  her  eyes. 

The  long  years  backward  glide, 

.\nd  I  am  alone  with  Darting, 

Two  children  side  by  side. 

Her  sash  blows  over  my  knee. 

Her  ringlets  dance  on  my  check : 

And  do  I  see  her  smile  ? 

And  shall  I  hear  her  speak  ? 


I  V  A  . 


0  Love  I  BO  royally  trustful. 

That  your  faith  and  fulfillment  were  one  I 

0  world  I  that  doest  so  much ! 

0  God  I  that  beholdest  it  done ! 

She  looks  me  clear  in  the  face, 

She  saysr"  Please  tell  us  the  time” — 

And  I :  “  ’Tis  twenty  years  since — 

Oh  I  no,  'tis  a  quarter  to  nine.” 

And  the  children  go  for  their  hats. 

And  homeward  blithely  run  ; 

But  I  am  left  with  the  memory 
In  which  Past  and  Future  are  one. 

Ah  I  and  was  it  in  her  eyes. 

Or  was  it  in  her  hair, 

Or  on  her  tender  lips, 

Or  was  it  every  wfere  ? 


F. 
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A  NIGHT  OF  TERROR. 

EARTHQUAKE  PHENOMENA. 


TiiK  first  object  that  caught  ray  eye  as 
1  sat  up  ia  ray  bed  was  James;  he  was 
staring  at  me  iu  the  same  cuiifused  state 
in  wiiich  I  looked  at  him,  and  both  of  us 
listened  intently  for  some  sound  or  cry 
which  could  tell  us  what  was  the  matter. 
Screams  we  could  hear  plainly  enough, 
but  nothing  intelligible.  There  was  a 
sound  :i8  of  barefooted  jKJople  running 
with  all  their  might  along  the  passage  out¬ 
side  our  door,  and  the  idea  suggested  it¬ 
self  simultaneously  to  our  minds  that  the 
place  was  on  fire.  Without  waiting  to 
dress  ourselves,  we  got  out  of  our  l)eds, 
and  I  had  my  hand  on  the  gimlet  with 
which  we  secured  the  latch  of  our  door, 
when  I  felt  a  shock  that  caused  me  to 
reel  across  the  room,  till  I  fell  against  the 
wall  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  bed  fol¬ 
lowed  me,  and  falling  against  James,  se 
riously  bniised  his  legs,  and  pinned  him 
against  the  Avainscot.  For  a  moment  vre 
remained  in  this  position,  and  then  the 
house  began  to  settle  back  on  its  founda¬ 
tions,  and  I  was  able  to  drag  the  bed  a 
little  way  from  the  wall,  and  set  him  at 
liberty.  We  got  to  the  door,  and  re¬ 
moved  the  gimlet ;  but  the  house  was  still 
so  far  from  being  level,  that  we  had  to 
break  the  door  down  before  we  could  get 
out  of  the  room.  Many  of  the  boards  in 
the  passage  were  torn  apart  and  split  to 
pieces ;  and  between  the  passage  and  the 
staircase  there  was  a  gap  into  which  I 
slipped,  but,  fortunately,  though  the  fall 
hurt  me  very  much,  the  opening  was  not 
wide  enough  to  allow  of  my  body  passing 
through.  Dragging  my  legs  out  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  I  could,  1  followed  my  husband 
down-stairs  into  the  street,  no  longer  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  com¬ 
motion  which  had  roused  us  from  our 
sleep :  it  was  the  first  shock  of  an  earth- 
qimke. 

liy  the  light  of  the  moon,  we  could 
perceive  that  the  two  shocks  had  reduced 
several  houses  in  the  street  to  dust  and 


broken  timber,  and  from  among  these 
ruins  rose  cries,  moans,  and  prayers,  which 
chilled  my  blood,  and  almost  paralysed 
the  pow’er  of  movement.  F rom  the  houses 
that  still  remained  standing,  the  people 
were  bringing  out  what  they  considered 
of  most  value,  some  their  children,  others 
boxes  or  furniture.  With  our  arms  linked 
together,  we  pushed  our  way  as  well  as 
we  could  through  the  crowd  of  fugitives 
that  filled  the  street,  now  stumbling  into 
holes  so  deep,  that  the  sudden  shock  Avas 
painfully  felt  through  the  whole  frame, 
and  a  moment  afterward  scrambling  over 
heaps  of  rubbish.  With  great  difficulty 
Ave  had  got  as  far  as  Montada's  store, 
Avhen  wo  felt  a  movement  of  the  earth, 
which  made  me  feel  as  though  my  heart 
were  rising  into  my  throat,  followed  in¬ 
stantly  after  by  a  motion  which  made  it 
appear  to  me  that  the  ground  was  falling 
away  beneath  my  feet,  and  leaving  me 
suspended  in  the  air.  Tliis  was  repeated 
scA'eral  times.  Houses  were  falling  on  our 
right  hand  and  on  our  left,  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  and  stones  AA'ere  driven  about  us  with 
a  force  as  great  as  though  shot  from  a  gun  ; 
many  were  struck  dead,  and  others  were 
beaten  doum  and  sunk  to  the  ground, 
where  they  were  trampled  to  death.  Just 
before  us  Afi'as  a  woman  with  one  side  of 
her  face  tom  in  a  most  frightful  manner, 
whom  I  recognized,  on  seeing  the  other 
side,  as  the  keeper  of  a  shop  where  James 
and  I  had  spent  nearly  an  hour  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  in  buying  some  gold-em¬ 
broidered  leather.  I  spoxe  to  her,  but  she 
did  not  heed  me ;  and  so  great  was  her 
terror,  that  she  did  not  appear  conscious 
of  the  horrible  injuries  she  hr.d  received, 
notwithstanding  that  the  blood  was 
streaming  down  her  neck,  and  dyeing  the 
front  of  her  night-dress  a  vivid  crimson. 
With  rolling  gait  and  uncertain  steps,  we 
staggered  forward,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  but 
in  reality  we  did  not  advance  a  yard ; 
Montada’s  store  was  still  in  front  of  us, 
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and  rocking  frightfully.  By  great  exer-  of  a  merciful  Creator  at  the  very  time 
tion  in  a  sidelong  direction,  we  put  a  little  when  we  most  needed  its  support.  Our 
more  space  between  us  and  it ;  when  great  desire  was  to  escape  to  the  hills,  the 
down  it  came  with  a  tremendous  crash,  mind  associating  stability  with  these 
throwing  a  volley  of  stones  over  the  very  masses  of  earth  ;  but  it  wa.s  impossible  to 
spot  where  we  had  been  standing,  and  get  through  the  crowd  which  hemmed  us 
burying  many  persons  beneath  its  ruins,  in  on  every  side,  and  seemed  afraid  to 
One  poor  man,  carrying  two  children  in  venture  again  in  the  narrow  street.  In- 
his  arms,  M'as  cnished  almost  at  our  feet  stead  of  half  an  hour  elapsing  before  the 
by  the  end  of  one  of  the  beams,  and  Lay  next  shock  was  felt,  there  could  not  have 
screaming  with  agony,  without  its  being  been  half  that  time,  and  this  shock  was  far 
possible  for  us  to  help  him.  The  fall  of  more  violent  than  the  previous  one,  and 
this  house  was  succeeded  by  a  cessation  lasted  lon^r.  There  was  the  same  sick- 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  a  rush  was  ening  motion,  not  altogether  unlike  what 
made  over  the  ruins,  regardless  of  the  is  experienced  on  shiplward  ;  but  the  mo- 
wretched  creatures  below.  The  merciful  tion  itself  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
Providence  which  had  protected  us  hither-  effects  of  the  terror  it  caustnl  to  feel  the 
to,  enabled  us  to  reach  the  open  space  in  earth  rocking  beneath  us,  and  this,  too 
front  of  the  cine  hall  without  injury,  and  hightened  by  the  spectacle  of  houses 
here  we  halted,  feeling  that  we  should  be  i  crumbling  to  dust,  bleeding  bodies,  shrieks; 
safer  than  in  the  narrow  streets.  and  every  species  of  woful  utterance  which 

For  the  space  of  half  an  hour  or  there-  human  organs  are  cimable  of  forming, 
abonts,  there  was  no  renewal  of  the  earth-  From  constant  travel,  I  was  physically  al- 
quakes,  and  we  had  liegun  to  hope  that  most  as  strong  as  my  husband,  but  with 
the  evil  was  over.  Hundreds  of  people,  j  the  most  earnest  desire  not  to  add  to  his 
most  of  them  with  little  beside  their  |  alarm  and  distress,  I  was  obliged  to  cling 
night-dresses  on  them,  were  huddled  i  to  him  for  support  while  this  horrid  din 
^  about  us,  when  suddenly,  without  a  sound  was  raging  about  us.  The  dull  roaring 
to  give  notice  of  what  was  coming,  the  |  sound  which  accompanied  the  movements 
earth  opened  in  a  zigzag  line  right  across  of  the  earth  gradually  died  aw.ay,  and  at 
the  Plaza,  a  crowd  of  persons  dropping  |  the  same  time  the  openings  of  chasms  in 
into  the  chasm,  which  closed,  ojwnea,  and  ,  the  Plaza  were  renewed.  Wherever  these 
closed  agmn,  and  all  in  an  instant.  We  gaps  occurred,  a  number  of  individuals 
were  so  close  as  to  see  this  distinctly,  and  ^  disappeared,  and  until  it  closed  again, 
though  it  was  over  so  quickly  that  com-  ■  there  M’as  a  long  dark  line,  from  which 
paratively  few  of  those  on  the  Plaza  knew  I  persons  made  frantic  efforts  to  recoil, 
what  had  happened,  the  cries  of  mortal  ,  f^metimes  these  chasms  were  straight  as 
terror  which  were  uttered  by  those  who  ■  an  arrow ;  at  other  times,  they  were  as 
had  been  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  told  j  crooked  as  forked  lightning.  To  try  to 
those  at  a  distance  of  some  new  disaster,  change  our  position  while  this  was  going 
and  the  air  was  so  filled  with  shrieks  and  j  on,  was  useless,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
prayers  for  mercy  that  I  grew  sick  with  '  indicate  what  direction  the  next  opening 
terror.  Some  cri^  aloud  uiat  it  was  the  j  might  take,  and  motion  on  the  part  of 
day  of  judgment,  and  sank  groveling  such  a  multitude  could  only  increase  the 
to  the  earth ;  a  desperate-looking  man  be-  j  loss  of  life.  Once,  indeed,  we  found  our- 
side  us,  who  gave  no  cry  nor  breathed  a  '  selves  on  a  small  triangnlarly  shaped  piece 
prayer,  was  violently  beating  his  own  j  of  ground,  with  a  chasm  on  both  sides  of 
nead  with  a  large  stone ;  and  another  was  '  us  of  about  a  yard  in  width.  Persons  fell 
savagely  attacking  every  jierson  within  i  into  this  gap  all  round  us,  but  several 
his  reach  like  a  wild  beast.  '  were  drawn  out  again  alive;  James  drew 

All  this  time  the  moon  was  shining  j  out  three  himself,  and  very  few  were 
brilliantly  in  a  cloudless  firmament,  and  '  crushed  in  it  when  it  closed.  This  sudden 
when  we  looked  upward  in  our  terror,  it  I  closing  of  the  earth  caused  some  of  the 
caused  hope  to  spring  up  in  our  hearts  to  most  hideous  sights  which  it  is  possible  to 
see  how  serene  every  thing  was  above ;  j  conceive.  The  ground  did  not  always 
but  when  our  attention  was  again  directed  open  wide  enough  to  admit  the  human 
to  what  was  passing  about  us,  it  added  an  I  body,  or  it  opened  into  chasms  of  several 
indescribable  horror  to  the  scene,  and  for  I  feet,  but  not  of  a  greater  depth  than  four 
a  moment  shook  our  faith  in  the  existence  '  or  five  feet ;  and  the  inconceivable  rapidi- 
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ty  with  which  they  opened  and  closed, 
caused  many  persons  to  be  caught  in  them 
by  their  legs,  in  the  case  of  the  narrow 
chasms,  and  in  the  case  of  the  broad  but 
shallow  gaps,  men,  women,  and  children 
were  crushed  together  in  one  mass,  as  re¬ 
garded  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies, 
leaving  the  heads  separate,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  bodies  blended  together  as 
closely  as  though  they  were  one  body 
with  many  heads. 

As  soon  as  there  was  a  longer  pause 
tlmn  usual  between  these  gapings,  we 
were  able  to  make  our  way  off  the  Plaza, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  thinning  of 
the  crowd ;  and  taking  the  broadest  of 
two  openings  which  presented  themselves 
before  ais,  we  proceeded  down  it,  keeping 
as  near  the  middle  as  possible,  for  every 
now  and  then  a  house  fell  to  the  ground 
without  the  slightest  warning,  though, 
while  the  earth  was  steady,  with  little 
danger  except  to  those  immediately  oppo¬ 
site  to  it.  We  might  have  advanced  about 
a  miarter  of  a  mile,  when  James  stopped 
to  knock  at  a  door.  I  did  not  at  first  see 
where  we  were,  but  on  looking  more  at¬ 
tentively,  I  discovered  that  we  were  at 
the  house  of  a  man  of  whom  we  had  fre¬ 
quently  hired  horses  during  our  stay  in 
Nanhuisalco.  Nobody  answered  his  call, 
though  he  beat  at  the  gate  with  a  stone 
with  all  his  might.  I  urged  him  not  to 
wait  for  horses,  which  might  be  unable  to 
make  their  way  with  so  much  ease  as  our¬ 
selves,  when  he  pointed  to  his  foot,  and 
told  me  he  could  walk  no  further ;  and  I 
then  saw  that  a  vein  against  the  ankle 
must  have  been  cut  ojien.  for  he  was 
standing  in  quite  a  pool  of  blood.  I  hast¬ 
ened  back  as  fast  as  my  own  wounded 
feet  would  allow  me  to  a  place  where  I 
had  seen  a  dead  body  lying,  and  from  this 
I  tore  some  strips  of  linen  sufficient  to 
bind  up  my  husband's  feet  and  my  own. 
Greatly  relieved  by  the  protection  this 
gave  us  from  the  sharp  stones,  and  the 
accidental  kicks  and  tread  of  other  fugi¬ 
tives,  we  left  the  shelter  of  the  gateway, 
and  joined  those  who,  like  ourselves,  were 
making  for  the  open  country,  not  on  the 
supposition  that  we  should  be  safe  there, 
but  that  we  should  have,  at  all  events,  one 
danger  the  less  to  encounter. 

I  have  omitted  to  say  that  for  some 
time  we  had  perceived  that  it  was  becom¬ 
ing  sensibly  darker.  The  clouds  of  dust 
which  rose  from  the  falling  houses,  com¬ 
bined  with  that  raised  by  the  trampling  of 


feet,  concealed  the  moon  from  us,  ^nd 
made  it  difficult  for  us  to  avoid  running 
against  the  houses,  and  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  falling  over  heaps  of  rubbish.  W e 
could  just  distinguish  a  large,  square, 
white  nouse,  with  a  flat  roof,  which  we 
knew  to  belong  to  Luis  Torellas,  a  friend 
of  ours,  when  a  gentle  rise  of  the  ground, 
accompanied  by  a  low  moaning  sound, 
told  us  of  what  was  coming.  We  stood 
still,  and  the  ground  had  hardly  subsided, 
when  there  came  another  and  louder  roar, 
and  with  it  an  upheaval  of  the  ground 
compared  with  which  all  that  had  j)reced- 
ed  it  were  insignificant.  We  were  forced 
to  drop  on  the  ground  from  actual  inabili¬ 
ty  to  remain  upright ;  and  here  we  sat 
tossed  up  and  down  in  a  frightful  manner, 
and  every  moment  apprehensive  that  one 
of  the  chasms  like  those  we  had  seen 
might  open  beneath  us  and  swallow  ns  up. 
It  now  became  so  dark  that  we  could  sec 
nothing  whatever ;  and  but  for  the  inces¬ 
sant  crashing  of  the  falling  houses,  and 
the  renewed  cries  and  j^rayers,  we  might 
have  supposed  ourselves  buried  in  the 
very  center  of  the  earth.  Vainly  did  we 
strive  to  distinguish  if  Torellas’s  house 
was  still  standing ;  we  could  not  even  see 
each  other’s  face,  so  that  I  lost  even  that 
source  of  courage.  I^esentl^,  the  dull 
roar  of  the  earthquake  was  mingled  with, 
or  drowned  by,  the  crashes  of  thunder  fol¬ 
lowing  the  most  vivid  fla-shes  of  lightning 
I  ever  saw,  which,  though  it  left  me  in 
doubt  at  times  whether  I  had  not  been 
struck  blind,  did  us  this  service,  that  it  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  see  that  Torellas’s  house  ■was 
still  erect,  and  apparently  uninjured.  To 
add  to  the  horrors  of  this  night,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  street  near  us  in  two  or 
more  houses  at  the  same  time,  caused 
either  by  the  broken  timbers  falling  over 
an  unextinguished  tire,  or  by  the  light¬ 
ning.  The  dryness  of  the  wood  c.aused 
the  flame  to  spread  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  I  confess  that  the  light  caused  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  in  my  mind,  which  no¬ 
body  can  realize  who  has  not  been  in  a  po¬ 
sition  of  imminent  danger  in  the  midst  of 
total  darkness.  If  I  had  been  able  to  see 
what  was  passing  in  those  houses  and  in 
the  street  between,  I  should  have  felt  far 
otherwise. 

The  undulations  of  the  earth,  though 
fainter,  still  continuing,  James  nroposi^ 
we  should  take  refuge  with  Torellas  for  a 
time,  seeing  that  the  house  had  withstood 
the  recent  shocks,  and  not  thinking  it  like- 
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ly  we  should  have  any  others  more  vio-  road  widened  several  feet  beyond  what  it 
lent.  We  rose,  holding  each  other  tightly,  was  just  below  us,  and  at  the  bottom  it 
and  making  our  way  to  the  door  as  direct  narrowed  again,  and  was  shut  in  by  a 
as  we  could,  groped  about  till  we  had  tanner’s  yard.  This  factory  or  stoi*e  was 
found  the  fastening,  when  we  pushed  it  blazing  fiercely,  and  Torellas  told  us  that 
open,  and  felt  our  way  along  the  passage  one  part  of  the  building  was  used  to  store 
to  the  staircase.  We  knew  our  way  to  a  large  quantity  of  saltpeter.  Most  of  the 
the  principal  apartments  from  having  visit-  inhabitants  had  probably  made  their  es- 
ed  at  the  house  so  frequently,  and  we  cape ;  but  there  were  still  many  in  the 
made  our  way  from  one  to  the  other  of  street  who  might  have  delayed  their  flight 
these,  notwithstanding  the  dead  silence  to  save  something  from  the  general  wreck, 
which  followed  my  husband’s  calls  for  but  were  more  likely  plunderers  who  were 
Torellas.  We  hatl  opened  the  doors  of  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  and 
several  rooms,  and  had  found  them  all  in  terror  to  help  themselves  to  the  property 
total  darkness,  and  we  were  on  the  j>oint  of  others.  If  this  were  so,  they  paid  dearly 
of  leaving  the  house,  supposing  that  Torel-  for  their  crime.  A  reiietition  of  the  shocks, 
las  with  his  family  had  abandoned  it,  when  so  violent,  that  the  broad,  solid  building 
we  remembered  a  room  which  gave  a  fine  in  which  we  were  shook  and  trembled, 
view  of  the  city  and  of  the  environs.  In  brought  down  the  conVent-tower,  which 
the  intense  darkness  which  prevailed,  we  crushed  the  opposite  houses  on  the  two 
had  to  grope  a  long  time  berore  we  could  sides  of  the  street  into  one  mass,  so  that  a 
find  the  door,  but  when  we  had  found  it  and  low  but  flaming  barrier  cut  off  their  es- 
pushed  it  open,  the  glare  which  rushed  in-  cape,  and  shut  them  in  on  all  sides.  It 
to  our  eyes  was  terrible.  I  believed  the  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see  the  poor  crea- 
biiilding  was  in  flames,  but  so  horrible  tures  running  to  and  fro,  seeking  with 
was  the  pain  in  my  eyes,  and  so  great  the  frantic  gestures  an  outlet,  and  finding  none, 
bewilderment  caused  by  the  brilliant  light  Some  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  in- 
after  being  so  long  in  such  pitchy  darkness,  sensible  or  dead  ;  a  few  leaped  among  the 
that  I  could  not  have  fled  if  I  had  felt  the  burning  ruins,  and  were  either  consumed 
fire  laying  hold  of  me.  I  covered  my  face  or  made  their  escape,  for  they  returned  no 
with  my  hands,  and  as  the  pain  diminish-  more ;  but  the  grejrter  part  of  them  hud- 
ed,  I  parted  my  fingers  little  by  little,  and  died  together  in  the  broadest  part  of  the 
let  in  the  light  gradually,  till  I  was  able  to  street,  the  stronger  struggling  savagely  to 
open  my  eyes  to  the  light  without  protec-  force  themselves  into  the  center  of  the 
tion.  liladame  Torellas  was  most  kind  in  group.  The  intense  heat  soon  reduced 
her  attentions  to  me,  even  at  such  a  mo-  strong  and  weak  to  one  level,  and  for  some 
ment,  and  her  daughters  were  willing  as-  minutes  before  motion  ceased  altogether, 
sistants.  They  brought  water  to  wash  we  could  distinguish  nothing  but  a  writh- 
our  wounded  feet ;  but  my  husband  would  ing  mass.  Soon  a  pale  bright  flame  seem- 
not  sufler  the  bandages  to  lie  removed,  ed  to  be  hovering  over  it,  like  a  bird  of 
for  fear  of  causing  inflammation  of  the  prey  over  a  dying  camel  in  the  desert, 
wounds,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air  in  sinking  lower  and  lower,  till  it  suddenly 
such  a  hot  climate,  especially  as  we  might  seized  upon  it  and  wrapped  it  in  a  shroud  of 
within  a  minute  have  to  rush  out  of  the  fire.  Faint  with  horror,  yet  with  something 
house.  We  were  glad  enough,  however,  like  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  in  my  heart 
to  avail  ourselves  of  their  offered  kindness  that  we  had  not  wandered  into  this  street 
in  the  matter  of  clothing,  and  when  these  in  the  obscurity,  I  turned  away  from  the 
ai’rangements  were  completed,  we  went  window,  and  sat  down  on  a  couch.  James 
to  the  window,  and  looked  out.  said  he  intended  to  try  and  get  out  of  the 

The  sight  was  grand  and  horrible.  The  town  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  but  To- 
flames  which  now  rose  from  the  houses  on  rellas  declared  that  his  confidence  in  the 
both  sides  of  the  street  lit  up  the  tower  of  stability  of  his  house  was  so  perfect  that 
the  convent,  which  had  hitherto  resisted  nothing  would  induce  him  to  abandon  it, 
the  shocks  of  the  earthquake,  with  a  but  that  his  wife  and  family  were  free  to 
bright-red  glow,  and  showed  us  every  pro-  go  with  us  if  they  chose.  At  the  first  ap- 
jection  and  crevice,  even  to  the  bird  sit-  pearance  of  daylight  we  all  ascended  to 

ting  in  her  nest,  either  kept  there  by  her  the  roof  of  the  house,  to  get  a  more  per- 

maternal  instinct,  or  too  bewildered  to  fly  feet  view  of  the  extent  of  the  damage 

away.  A  little  below  this  convent,  the  that  had  been  done.  The  shocks  were 
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still  frequent,  but  less  violent,  and  we 
comforted  ourselves  with  the  belief  that 
the  worst  was  over.  In  every  direction 
there  were  gaps  where  a  heap  of  rubbish 
alone  remained  to  indicate  the  place 
whereon  a  building  had  fonnerly  stood  ; 
and  while  we  were  looking,  the  air  at  a 
p.articular  spot  would  be  filled  M'ith  dust, 
showing  that  another  house  had  been  added 
to  the  list  of  the  fallen.  Our  host  brought 
us  some  food  and  wine,  and  had  gone 
down  to  get  some  segars  for  himself  and 
James,  when  a  prolonged  dull  roar  told  ns 
that  another  shock  was  approaching.  The 
house  trembled  with  a  vibratory  motion 
which  made  me  stretch  out  my  hands  to 
Lay  hold  of  something  to  steady  myself. 
All  at  once  the  vibratory  motion  changed 
for  one  of  upheaval,  the  house  parted  in 
two,  and  we  felt  ourselves  descending  to 
the  earth  with  a  rapidity  which  took  my 
breath  aw.ay,  and  1  became  for  the  first 
time  insensible.  When  I  recovered  my 
senses,  my  first  thought  was  of  my  hus- 
b.and.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  found  him 
still  alive,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  with  limbs 
unbroken,  though  greatly  bruised.  He 
was  feeling  mv  pulse,  and  .looking  anx¬ 
iously  at  my  face  for  signs  of  recovery, 
and  his  joy  w’hen  I  opened  my  eyes  was 
evident  even  to  ray  enfeebled  vision.  Af¬ 
ter  a  moment,  I  thought  of  Madame  To- 
rellas  and  her  daughters,  and  asked  him 
in  a  faint  voice  if  they  were  safe ;  but  he 
only  pointed  to  what  appeared  a  heap  of 
tom  clothing  without  speaking,  and  I  com¬ 
prehended  that  they — who  at  the  moment 
when  the  division  took  place  were  st, end¬ 
ing  at  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  looking  at 
the  still  burning  ruins — had  l)een  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  street  and  killed. 

When  I  attempted  to  move,  I  suffered 
intense  pain  in  my  right  leg,  which  w’as  so 
helpless  that  I  felt  it  must  b<e  broken.  My 
husband  examined  it,  and  found  that  it 
was  fractured  a  little  below  the  knee,  and 
that  any  further  walking  on  my  part  W’as 
quite  out  of  the  question.  lie  W'ent  away 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  came  back  with 
some  strips  of  linen  and  pieces  of  rafters, 
which  he  smoothed  and  cut  with  his  knife 
into  splints,  and  set  the  bone  as  well  as 
circumstances  would  admit  of.  After  ho 
had  done  this,  he  searched  for  and  found 
some  of  the  food  which  poor  Torellas  had 
brought  up,  and  made  me  swallow  a  few 
mouthfuls ;  but  I  wanted  water  most,  and 
this  he  was  unable  to  get  without  going 
some  distance,  wherefore  I  preferr^  to 


suffer  thirst  rather  than  let  him  go  out  of 
ray  sight.  Daylight  made  no  ditterence 
in  the  severity  of  the  shocks ;  but  shortly 
after  sunrise  they  became  less  frequent, 
and  about  noon  seemed  to  have  ceased 
altogether,  and  people  began  to  appear 
again  in  the  street.  My  husband  appealed 
to  several  who  passed  to  assist  him  in  re¬ 
moving  me  to  a  place  of  shelter,  but  they 
.all  refused  or  pretended  not  to  hear  him  ; 
probably  they  had  lost  relatives  the  pre¬ 
vious  night,  and  were  too  anxious  to  disco¬ 
ver  any  thing  respecting  them  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  M’ords  of  a  stranger.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  me  himself  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  I  was  in,  on  account  of  the  pain  it 
gave  me  to  move,  and  we  were  obliged, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  consent 
to  a  separation  white  he  went  to  Hatalha, 
the  horse-dealer,  to  get  a  mule  to  carry 
me,  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  being  useless  in 
such  encumbered  streets.  Every  minute 
seemed  an  hour  while  I  was  waiting  his 
return,  and  yet  minute  after  minute  passed, 
and  he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  I 
knew  the  distance  w.as  not  great,  and  mak¬ 
ing  every  allowance,  as  I  thought,  for  the 
difficulties  he  might  have  to  overcome,  he 
ought  to  have  l)een  back  long  since,  when 
a  darkening  of  the  air,  accompanied  this 
time  by  a  strong  sulphureous  smell,  gave 
notice  th.at  another  calamity  was  about  to 
burst  on  the  devoted  city.  The  openings 
of  the  ground  were  more  frequent  and  far 
more  terrible  to  see,  now  that  the  daylight 
illuminate<l  them,  and  showed  their  unfa¬ 
thomable  depth.  One  of  these  split  oj)en 
so  close  to  the  ruins  on  which  I  was  lying, 
that  a  portion  rolled  in.  The  sun’s  rays 
fell  directly  into  it,  and  I  shuddered  as  I 
gazed  into  the  gulf,  which  was  deej>er 
than  the  deepest  abyss  I  had  ever  imagin¬ 
ed  myself  falling  into  in  the  wildest  nights 
mare.  I  drew  back  trembling  with  hor¬ 
ror  and  fright,  and  buried  my  lace  in  mv 
anus  to  shut  out  the  dreadful  spectacle.  Tl 
prayed  for  my  husband’s  retuni,  but  he 
came  not.  I  would  have  dragged  myself 
along  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
gone,  if  I  had  been  able,  but  I  M’as  entirely 
powerless ;  and  to  add  to  the  terrors  of 
ray  position,  I  now  discovered  that  a  cir¬ 
cular  stone  building  (used,  I  believe,  for 
the  temporary  confinement  of  prisoners) 
tremblea  with  every  shock,  ana,  cracked 
as  it  was  in  different  directions,  threaten¬ 
ed  every  instant  to  bury  me  beneath  its 
ruins. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  any  body  to  real- 
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ize  my  feelinp^  as  I  lay  on  this  heap  of  to  my  disappointment,  that  contact  be- 
rnbbish,  watching  the  quivering  blocks  of  tween  it  and  my  throat  caused  me  so  much 
stone  and  the  powdered  mortar  which  was  pain  that  I  oould  only  swallow  a  few 
grated  ont  from  between  them,  and  fell  mouthfuls,  and  I  was  obliged  to  content 
upon  me  in  a  shower  of  dust.  I  entreated  myself  with  the  relief  it  afforded  me  to 
several  who  passed  to  come  and  remove  hold  it  in  my  mouthi 
me,  if  only  for  a  few  yards,  so  that  I  might  I  questioned  the  charitable  creature  who 
be  ont  of  reach  of  the  building ;  and  some  bad  so  opportunely  come  to  my  assistance 
were  about  to  help  me,  but  when  they  as  to  where  she  was  going,  and  found  she 
saw  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  they,  had  no  fixed  idea  beyond  getting  into  the 
like  the  Levite  of  old,  turned  away,  and  open  country,  upon  which  I  pro|K>scd  that 

gassed  by  on  the  other  side.  The  good  if  she  would  remain  with  me  till  m^  hus- 
amaritan  came  at  last,  however,  in  the  band  returned,  we  would  take  her  with  us. 
form  of  a  poor  woman,  carrying  a  baby’  in  She  accepted  my  offer,  and  to  my  gi-eat 
her  arms.  In  answer  to  my  ap|)eal,  she  joy  she  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  re- 
laid  her  babe  tenderly  on  the  ground,  turned,  with  two  mules  which  ho  had 
lifted  me  up,  and  carried  me  beyond  the  found  in  a  stable  in  the  suburbs,  the  house 
reach  of  this  last  danger ;  after  which  she  to  which  he  first  went  having  been  shaken 
offered  to  get  me  some  water,  an  offer  I  down,  lie  seated  me  on  the  mule,  and 
accepted  with  a  grateful  heart,  for  the  though  he  had  still  great  difficulties  to 
pain  I  was  enduring,  and  the  anxiety  I  had  contend  against,  in  the  form  of  clouds  of 
undergone,  had  parched  my  throat  to  that  dust,  heaps  of  ruins,  and  occasional  gaps 
degree  that  every  breath  I  drew  caused  in  the  ground,  we  gradually  approached 
me  the  most  acute  pain,  hightened,  per-  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  whicn  we  ulti- 
hap8,by  the  sulphureous  exh^ations  which  mately  succeeded  in  passing  through,  and 
now  filled  the  air.  She  was  going  to  carry  finally  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  a  shep- 
her  babe  with  her,  but  I  took  it  from  her  herd’s  hut,  which  an  earthquake  might 
as  she  w'as  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  and  told  swallow  up,  but  could  not  shake  down, 
her  I  would  take  care  of  it.  Poor  litttle  from  .its  being  built,  except  a  few  stones 
innocent,  it  W'aiited  no  further  care.  It  heaped  up  round  the  lower  part,  of  stakes, 
seemed  asleep,  but  it  was  a  sleep  from  wickerwork,  and  dried  sheep-skins  with 
which  it  would  never  wake  again ;  proba-  the  wool  on  them. 

bly  it  had  been  suffocated  by  the  pressure  We  did  not  return  to  N.anhuisalco  till 
of  the  crowd  on  the  preceding  night.  The  April,  1 860,  some  months  after  the  catas- 
kind  w'oman  soon  returned  W’ith  some  trophe,  when  we  found  that  traces  of  the 
water,  and  I  raised  it  to  my  lips  eagerly,  earthquakes  still  remained,  in  the  form  of 
anticipating  the  most  delicious  sensations  deep  chasms,  which  gaped  in  a  way  that 
from  the  refreshing  coolness  it  sent  through  forcibly  recalled  the  horrors  we  had  seen 
me  the  instant  it  touched  my  lips.  I  found,  on  that  occasion. 


A  Jonrr-STOGK  company  has  been  formed  at  Mai-  Trislied  her  sweetheart  to  follow,  blushingly  replied 
bouse  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  at  Seoegal.  M.  that  she  wanted  him  to  be  a  husbandman. 

Drouet,  who  inhabited  Senegal  for  fifteen  years,  is 

appointed  by  the  company  to  direct  the  new  cstab-  Suuunfss. — Never  sulk.  Better  draw  the  cork 
lishment.  He  has  already  left  France,  taking  with  of  your  indignation,  and  let  it  foam  and  fume,  than 
him  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  ttie  raw  wire  it  down  to  turn  sour  and  acrid  within  you. 
cotton.  Sulks  affect  the  liver,  and  are  still  worse  for  the 

heart  and  tiie  souL  Wrath  driven  in  is  as  daiigcr- 
IwiqniTT.— When  Iniquity  has  played  her  part  in  ons  to  the  moral  heahh  as  suppressed  small  p<ix  to 
the  theater  of  life,  Vengeance  leaps  upon  the  stage ;  the  animal  system.  Dissipate  it  by  reflecting  on  the 
the  comedy  is  short,  the  tragedy  generally  long.  mildness,  humility,  and  serenity  of  better  men  than 

vourself,  suffering  nnder  greater  wrongs  than  you 
A  ToexQ  lady,  on  being  asked  what  calling  she  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  bt  ar. 
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THE  FOSSIL  HUMAN  SKELETON  FROM  GUADALOUPE.* 


Thk  following  document  seems  never  to 
have  l>een  printed,  and  is  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Charles  Koenig,  in  his 
letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  pubbshed  in 
the  Philoaophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  (vol.  civ.  p.  107,  1814.) 
Nevertheless  it  appears  to  be  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  not  only  because  it  is  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  most  important  person  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  acquisition  of  this  celebrated 
fossil,  but  inasmuch  as  it  corrects  several 
slight  inaccuracies  in  the  popular  versions 
of  the  discovery,  and  suggests  some  con¬ 
siderations  which  have  been  overlooked  by 
all  other  writers. 

The  occurrence  of  fossil  skeletons  at 
Guadaloupe  was  first  noticed  in  1805,  by 
M.  IManuel  Cortes  y  Campomanes,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  French  Government.  They 
were  described  by  General  Emouf,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  colony,  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Faujas  Saint-Fond,  du  Museum, 

vol.  V.  1805,^  and  afterward  bv  M.  La- 
vaisse,  in  his  Voyage  a  la  Trinidad, 
(1813.)  Ernouf  says  that  on  that  part  of 
the  windward  (or  north-east)  side  of  the 
Grande-Terre,  called  La  Moule,  skeletons 
are  found  enveloped  in  “  masses  de  m.adre- 
pores  petrifies,”  very  hard,  and  situated 
within  the  line  of  high  water.  M. 
vaisse  adds  that  the  bed  with  human 
skeletons  is  nearly  an  English  mile  in 
length  ;  and  that  he  found  in  it  hatchets 
and  other  implements,  made  of  a  basaltic 
or  porphyritic  rock,  as  well  as  bones.  No 
mention  is  made  of  pottery. 

It  appears  then  that  the  skeletons  were 
not  found  “on  the  main-land  of  Guada¬ 
loupe,”  as  represented  by  Dr.  Mantell  and 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  but  on  the  adjoining  island 
of  Grande-Terre,  which  is  separated  in¬ 
deed  by  a  very  narrow  channel.  It  is 
described  as  a  flat  limestone  country,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  the  debris  of  corals,  with 
liere  and  there  single  hills  of  shell-Ume- 

*  Letter  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane 
reepeeting  the  Foseit  Human  Skeleton,  from  Guada¬ 
loupe,  now  m  the  BrUieh  Mueewm.  Communicated 
by  9.  P.  WooDwaan,  F.G.S. 


stone ;  while  Guadaloupe,  properly  so 
called,  is  entirely  volcanic. 

The  block  of  stone  brought  home  by 
Admiral  Cochrane  was  originally  of  a  flat¬ 
tened  oval  form,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  thickness,  and  weighed  nearly  two  tons. 
There  were  no  marks  of  the  tool  upon  it 
except  the  few  holes  evidently  made  to 
assist  in  raising  the  block,  and  it  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  huge  nodule 
disengaged  irom  a  surrounding  mass.  The 
situation  of  the  skeleton  in  the  block  was 
so  superficial  that  its  presence  in  the  rock 
on  the  coast  had  probably  been  indicated 
by  the  projection  of  some  of  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  left  aim.  The  bones, 
when  first  laid  bare  by  the  Museum  w’ork- 
men,  were  soft,  and  liad  a  moldering  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  after  an  exposure  for  some 
days  to  the  air,  they  acquired  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  hardness.  Sir  II.  Davy 
ascertained  that  they  still  contained  part  of 
their  animal  matter.  The  rock  is  calcare¬ 
ous,  with  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
(found  by  Dr.  Thomson,)  and  was  said  to 
be  harder  then  statuary  marble.  It  has  a 
yellowish-gray  color,  and  is  formed  of 
disintegrated  white  madrepore,  with  a  few 
fine  particles  of  red  madrepore,  and  occa¬ 
sional  fragments  of  those  corals ;  it  con¬ 
tained  also  the  shell  of  a  recent  land-snail. 
Helix  acuta,)  and  the  “  magpie”  Trochus, 
T.  pica,)  a  common  sea-snell  of  that 
coast. 

This  subject  is  also  treated  of  hy  Baron 
George  Cuvier,  in  his  famous  jJiscours 
sur  les  Revolutions  de  la  Surface  du 
Globe,  (Ed.  3,  Paris,  8 vo,  1825;  originally 
published  in  connection  with  his  Recherches 
sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles,  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  the  4th,  Svo,  Paris,  1834, 
with  4to  Atlas.)  After  referring  to  the 
skeleton  obtained  with  so  much  Labor  by 
General  Emouf,  which  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  English,  he  says  that  more 
recently  General  Donaelot  had  extracted 
another  example,  now  placed  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net  du  Hoi,  (Jardin  des  Plantes,)  at  Paris, 
and  of  tills  he  gives  a  description  and 
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figure.  It  was  imbedded  in  a  softer  sand- 1 
stone,  also  containing  a  recent  land-shell, 
{Bidimm  GuadalupensU,  Fer.,^f  a  spe¬ 
cies  still  inhabiting  the  island,  ^e  lower 
jaw  is  preserved,  but  the  skull  is  wanting, 
as  in  the  former  specimen.  The  other 
skeleton  is  extended  in  the  usual  position 
of  the  burial;  but  this  has  the  knees 
doubled  up,  and  seems  to  have  been  in¬ 
terred  in  the  sitting  i^sition  customary 
among  the  Caribs.  ^ev  may  have  be¬ 
longed  to  individuals  o^  two  different 
tri^s.  Gleneral  Emouf  explains  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  reference  to  a  tradition  of 
a  battle  and  massacre  on  this  spot,  of  a 
tribe  of  Galibis  by  the  Caribs,  about  the 
year  1710.  The  name  Galibi  was  said  to 
have  belonged  to  an  ancient  tribe  of  Caribs 
of  Guiana,  but  according  to  a  suggestion 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  may  have  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  substitution  of  the  letter  I  for 
r,  in  the  word  Caribee. 

The  only  other  article  of  any  im|)ortance 
connected  with  this  subject  is  a  Report 
by  Dr.  James  Moultrie,  on  a  Skull  of  the 
(iruadaloupe  Fossil  Human  Skeleton,  (com¬ 
municated  bv  Dr.  Shepard  to  SiUiman'*s 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art, 
vol.  XXX.  p.  861,  New-Haven,  1837.)  The 
remains  consisted  of  four  cranial  bones,  a 
fragment  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  lower 
part  of  a  thighbone,  imbedded  in  a  matrix 
exactly  like  a  portion  of  the  rock  given  by 
Mr.  Koenig,  from  the  British  Museum 
specimen,  to  which  thev  were  said  to  have 
originally  belonged.  I'hey  were  brought 
from  Guadaloupe  by  M.  L’Herminiere, 
and  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  South-Caro- 
lina,  in  August,  1816,  and  were  purchased 
in  the  November  following  by  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State,  for  its  Museum  in 
C'harieston.  “These  relics,”  says  Dr. 
Moultrie,  “  have  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  head  ot  an  indiviaiud  of  the  Carib 
race.  Tliis  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake. 
The  anterior  posterior  diameter  is  too 
short,  the  occipital  region  too  flat,  and  the 
lateral  and  vertical  developments  too  full, 
upon  a  reconstniction  of  the  cranium,  to 
justify  such  a  supposition.  Compared 
with  the  cranium  of  a  Peruvian  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Medical  College  of  the 
State  of  South-Carolina,  the  craniological 
similiarity  manifested  between  them  is  too 
strikin|^  to  permit  us  to  question  their  na¬ 
tional  identity. 

Without  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  this  ethnolog^ical  opinion,  it  may  yet  be 


doubted  w'hether  the  interment  of  the 
skeletons  was  quite  so  recent  as  supposed 
by  Ghjneral  Emouf.  Admiral  Cochrane 
has  suggested  the  probability  that  it  took 
place  before  the  sea  had  encroached  upon 
that  portion  of  the  shore,  so  as  to  cover 
it  at  high  water,  a  change  of  no  great 
amount,  as  the  tides  in  the  Antilles  only 
amount  to  two  or  three  feet ;  and  the  vol¬ 
canic  activity  of  La  Souffriere,  in  Guada¬ 
loupe,  may  well  have  caused  such  a  slight 
oscillation  of  level  on  a  neighboring  shore. 
The  beach  must  have  consisted  of  loose 
sand  at  the  time  of  the  interment  of  the 
bodies,  and  the  process  of  solidification 
may  have  taken  place  gradually,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  subsidence  and  displacement 
of  some  of  the  bones.  The  narrative  of 
Admiral  Cochrane,  and  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Kmnig,  equally  convey  the  impression 
that  the  coral  sand  formed  a  sort  of  con¬ 
cretionary  mass  around  the  bodies,  w’hich 
doubtless  supplied  the  phosphoric  acid 
since  detected  in  the  stone.  If  Guadaloupe 
was  densely  wooded  like  most  of  the 
West-Indian  Islands  when  first  discovered 
by  Europeans,  it  would  have  been  equally 
natural  for  the  savage  inhabitants  to  guaril 
against  hostile  intrusion,  or  settle  their  own 
private  differences,  and  bury  their  dead  on 
the  open  sandy  shore.  There  are  great  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  shell-sand  at  the  Island  of 
Ascension,  described  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
to  them  the  turtles  come  to  bury  their 
eggs ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  beach 
consolidates  before  the  young  are  hatched, 
and  when  quarried  for  building  purposes, 
the  petrified  eggs  containing  nones  of 
the  little  turtles  are  exposed  to  view,  as 
in  the  specimen  presented  by  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
yon  to  the  GU?ological  Society.  Deposits 
of  calcareous  sand  are  also  cemented  by 
the  percolation  of  fresh  water,  as  men¬ 
tion^  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  The 
ancient  province  of  Pamphylia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  is  described  by  Professor  E.  Forbes 
and  Captain  Spratt  as  being  w’holly  com¬ 
posed  of  travertine,  full  of  holes  and 
caverns,  in  w'hich  innumerable  streams 
disappear  from  sight  to  burst  forth  afresh 
after  a  passage  underground.  On  this 
coast  the  beaches  are  all  petrified,  and  the 
fisherman  who  runs  his  l^at  ashore  upon 
what  appears  to  be  a  bank  of  sand  or 
shingle,  will  find  her  bottom  stove  in  upon 
a  rock.  The  Admiral  refers  to  the  bone- 
breccia  of  Gibraltar,  in  terms  which  make 
it  desirable  to  say  that  the  rock  itself  is  a 
mass  of  gray  secondary  limestone,  of  un- 
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certain  age,  containing  Terebrattiice^  simi¬ 
lar  to  T.  fimbria  of  the  inferior  oolite; 
and  that  the  reddish -colored  rock  with 
monkey-hones  is  only  found  in  oaves  and 
fissures.  It  is  a  modem  deposit,  such  as 
occurs  in  all  limestone  countries ;  in  this 
case  the  caverns  having  been  much  fre¬ 
quented  formerly  by  soldiers  of  the  garri¬ 
son  and  picnic  parties,  numerous  tobacco 
pipes  ana  cJiicKen-bones  have  become 
mingled  with  human  remains  and  those  of 
the  older  natives  of  the  rock. 

(copy  or  LETTER.) 

64  Wblbbck  Street,  ) 
August  27tb,  1813. ) 

**  Mr  Lord  :  The  stone  that  I  brought  from 
Guadaloupe,  of  which  I  spoke  to  your  lordship, 
was  found  near  to  the  port  La  MouIIe,  situat^ 
on  the  Windward  side  of  Grande  Terre.  The 
French  Government  bad  directed  this  and  an¬ 
other  that  was  discovered,  to  be  carefully  cut 
from  the  Rock,  an  operation  very  difficult  to 
effect,  from  their  position  being  within  the  line 
of  high  water,  consequently  the  workmen  could 
only  be  employed  when  the  tide  had  receded 
from  the  Shore,  and  to  preserve  the  Body  entire 
they  were  under  the  necessity  to  undermine  it, 
carefully  removing  the  surrounding  Rocks. 
The  first  that  was  brought  round  to  the  seat  of 
Government  was  I  understand  sent  to  France 
in  a  Ship  of  War,  and  this  was  to  have  followed 
bad  the  Island  not  been  taken  at  the  period  it 
was.  The  expense  of  cutting  out  the  one  I 
brought  home  I  was  told  exceeded  three  thou¬ 
sand  Pounds,  but  of  this  I  can  speak  with  no 
kind  of  certainty,  as  the  administration  carried 
with  them  all  their  Books  and  Papers.  By  a 
man  of  considerable  abilities  in  mineralogy, 
now  resident  in  Guadaloupe.  I  was  informra 
that  the  body  contained  within  this  stone  lies 
in  a  diagonal  position,  the  side  appearing  on  the 
upper  ^ge  of  the  stone,  he  described  this  to 
me  and  pointed  out  the  arm  and  some  parts.  I 
bad  it  in  contemplation  to  saw  it  in  two,  so  as 
to  have  cut  the  body  asunder  in  a  line  from 


head  to  foot,  I  afterwards  thought  it  better  that 
it  should  be  conveyed  to  England  in  its  present 
state.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  History  of  the 
Island  that  can  lead  to  the  cause  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  petrefaction,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
conjecture  as  to  its  original  formation.  My  idea 
is  that  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America 
the  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit  of  burying 
their  dead  near  the  Sea  in  the  Sand,  the  dryness 
of  which  had  kept  the  body  in  a  state  of  pre¬ 
servation  until  the  Sand  had  formed  an  iocrust- 
ation  round  it,  in  this  it  may  have  been  assisted 
by  the  filteration  of  Water  from  the  Sea,  which 
is  known  in  that  Country  to  contain  much  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  as  is  visible  in  the  formation  of 
the  white  coral ;  in  many  places  the  spring 
Water  has  the  same  effect,  which  probably  was 
an  agent  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  Sea  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  gained  considerably  upon  the  Sand 
in  that  Quarter  by  its  annual  progress ;  that 
part  which  was  originally  dry  became  sub¬ 
mersed,  and  now  forms  the  Rocks  upon  the 
Shore,  out  of  which  these  *  Galibies’  or  human 
Bodies  have  been  cut,  (this  being  the  name 
given  by  the  French  Chemists.) 

“  At  Gibraltar  I  have  observed  many  bones 
in  the  Lime  stone  of  which  that  Rock  is  com¬ 
posed  that  resembled  those  of  the  human  Body, 
but  upon  examination  they  were  discovered  to 
be  of  the  Monkey  Tribe.  I  have  also  observed 
there  the  constant  increase  of  Matter  occasioned 
by  the  filteration  of  Water  from  the  Rock,  now 
if  one  of  these  Animals  happened  to  die  under 
this  filteration,  the  deposited  Matter  would  soon 
form  an  incrustation  round  the  body,  although 
this  could  not  take  place  at  Guadaloupe  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Gibraltar,  I  still  consider 
them  as  analogous  to  each  other,  as  the  same 
effects  are  I  believe  produced  in  many  parts  of 
England. 

“I  submit  these  my  ideas  with  much  diffi¬ 
dence,  well  knowing  that  upon  the  Stone  being 
inspected  more  able  conjectures  will  be  formed 
by  those  better  competent  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Lordship’s 
Most  obedt  humble  Servt. 

’‘Alxxr.  Cocuranb. 

“  The  Uonble.  Lord  Melville,  eta  eta  eta” 
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From  tbo  London  Intelloetnnl  Obotrror. 

LIFE  IN  THE  DEEP  SEA,* 


Thkrr  is  a  curious  tendency  in  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  to  allow  itself  to  be  misled  by 
negative  evidence.  It  arises  chiefly  from 
the  conservative  spirit  of  indolence  w'hich 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  in  its  repose, 
and  which  is  better  satisfied  to  believe  that 
things  do '  not  exist,  because  we  have  not 
found  them,  than  to  undertake  the  labors 
of  a  fresh  search.  There  is  likewise  a 
readiness  to  establish  a  scientific  ortho¬ 
doxy  upon  insufficient  evidence,  and  to 
resent,  as  a  pestilent  heresy,  whatever 
facts,  opinions,  or  conclusions  militate 
against  the  ctuions  of  credence  w'hich  have 
been  arbitrarily  laid  down.  A  good 
philosophical  training  removes  prejudices, 
and  establishes  a  readiness  to  believe  upon 
sufficient  proof  being  adduced,  proposi¬ 
tions  that  contradict  its  previous  iaeas. 
But  while  professed  students  of  science  feel 
this  influence  in  the  earlier  portions  of 
tlieir  career,  they  often  suffer  a  psycholo¬ 
gical  ossification  as  age  creeps  over  them, 
and  they  become  as  great  opponents  of 
novelty  as  if  the  powers  of  knowledge 
were  exhausted  and  nothing  new  could 
possibly  be  true.  Of  course,  as  our  store 
of  facts  grows  larger,  and  sound  induction 
establishes  a  larger  number  of  principles 
from  which  accurate  deductions  can  be 
made,  many  of  the  discoveries  of  science 
will  simply  realize  anticipations  previously 
formed ;  out  we  must  still  expect  that 
Nature  will  be  forever  a  region  of  won¬ 
der  and  surprise,  in  which  many  things 
that  were  undreamt  of,  or  which  were 
even  inconceivable  before  their  discovery, 
will  come  to  us  with  all  the  unquestiona¬ 
ble  credentials  of  belief. 

Every  department  of  science  can  offer 
illustrations  of  these  views ;  but  in  none 
have  old  conceptions  been  more  complete¬ 
ly  revolutionized  than  in  marine  zoology, 
BO  far  as  relates  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
profound  depths  of  the  sea.  It  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  life  rapidly  diminished  with 
increasing  profundity,  and  that  our  plum- 

•  The  North- AtlanHe  Sea-Btd.  Part  /.  By  E. 
C.  Waluch,  M.D.,  F.LS.,  F.G.S.  Van  Yoorat  I 


mets  soon  arrived  at  a  repon  where  no 
“  dim  beams,  ”  “  amid  the  streams,  ” 
“  wove  their  network  of  colored  light,” 
but  where  the  world  of  waters  rested  for 
ages  in  unbroken  silence  and  lifeless 
gloom.  There  was,  however,  little  excuse 
for  the  extent  to  which  these  opinions 
were  carried;  for,  as  Dr.  Wallich  reminds 
us,  the  late  Sir  John  Ross  published  in 
1819  an  account  of  his  having  obtmned 
in  Baffin's  Bay  various  “  sea  -  worms,” 
“  shrimps,”  and  '  other  creatures  from 
“  depths  greatly  exceeding  those  at  which 
animal  life  was  supposed  to  exist;  and 
nearly  thirty  years  subsequently  Sir  James 
Ross  also  reported  having  dredged  up 
living  creatures  from  great  depths  in  the 
Antarctic  seas ;”  but  these  important  dis¬ 
coveries  met  with  no  attention,  and  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  the  capture  of  the  deep- 
sea  star-fishes  by  the  ilulldog  was  the 
first  incident  that  materially  modified  pre¬ 
existing  and  erroneous  views.  To  show 
the  process  of  reasoning  adopted  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  in  reference  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  Dr.  Wallich  quotes  Mr.  Page’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Text-Book  of  Otology^  that,  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  experiment,  water  at  the  depth 
of  one  thousand  feet  is  compressed  one 
three  hundred  and  fortieth  of  its  own 
bulk,  and  at  this  rate  of  compression  we 
know  that  at  great  depths  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  as  known  to  us,  can  not 
possibly  exist.”  If  Mr.  Page  had  written 
“  w’e  guess,”  instead  of  “  we  know,”  he 
would  have  more  accurately  described  the 
groundwork  of  a  dicision  which  natural¬ 
ists  had  arrived  at  by  common  consent, 
without  either  examining  the  deepsea 
bed  to  ascertain  what  it  really  contamed, 
or  without  acquainting  themselves  with 
some  of  the  principal  conditions  that 
would  determine  whether  or  not  it  could 
offer  the  means  of  existence  to  any  living 
thing.  In  the  same  ^irit  which  dictated 
Mr.  Page’s  remarks.  Professor  Philips,  in 
his  Origin  and  Succession  of  Life  on  the 
Earth,  expresses  the  belief  that  at  three 
hundred  fathoms  life  is  extinct,  thus  com- 
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pletely  ignoring  the  eight  hundred  fath-  J 
oms  sounding  trom  which  Sir  John  lioss 
brought  up  a  caput  medusa^  and  the 
various  creatures  he  obtiuned  at  a  some¬ 
what  smaller  depth. 

In  science,  as  in  other  spheres  of  human 
activity,  a  reasoning  credulity  often  fol¬ 
lows  an  equally  unreasonable  skepticism, 
and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  Dr.  Wal- 
lich,  while  laudably  anxious  as  “  King  of 
the  Deep  Sea,”  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  subjects,  boldly  resists  arguments  in 
their  favor,  which  although  tempting  are 
not  conclusive.  Thus  Professor  Ehrcn- 
berg  assumed  that  the  presence  of  unde- 
oomposed  fleshy  matter,  (sarcode,)  in 
foramcnifera,  whose  shells  were  found  at 
very  great  depths,  was  a  proof  that  they 
had  been  alive  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  discovered ;  but  Dr.  Wallich 
demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning, 
although  ho  expects  its  conclusion  will  ul¬ 
timately  prove  to  be  correct  and  that 
hereafter  specimens  will  be  obtained 
whose  vital  movemnUs  will  leave  the 
question  in  no  doubt. 

Before  examining  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  deep-sea  organisms  live,  we  will 
advert  to  the  most  startling  acquisitions 
which  Dr.  Wallich  made,  especially  to  his 
famous  star-fish  haul.  lie  tells  us  the 
sounding  was  taken  in  latitude  fifty-nine 
degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  north ;  lon¬ 
gitude  twenty-six  degrees  forty-one  min¬ 
utes  east,  about  halfiway  between  Cape 
Farewell  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  depth  was  tw’elve  hundred 
and  sixty  fathoms,  and  “  adhering  to  the 
last  fifty  fathoms  of  the  line,  which  had 
rested  on  the  ground  for  several  moments, 
were  tiiirteen  OphiocomcBy  varying  in  di¬ 
ameter  across  the  arms  from  two  to  five 
inches.”  These  animals  moved  their  arms 
after  reaching  the  deck.  The  star-fishes  so 
remarkably  obtained  appeared  to  be  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  their  “normal  haunts.” 
In  their  digestive  cavity  was  found  a 
quantity  of  fresh-looking  globigerincR,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  associated  with 
creatures  of  a  still  higher  type.  Thus  we 
read  “  in  these  soundings  (including  that 
in  which  the  star-fishes  were  obtained) 
taken  in  the  undermentioned  positions 
and  depths — namely,  latitude  fifty-nine 
degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  north ;  lon¬ 
gitude  twenty-six  degrees  forty-one  min¬ 
utes  west,  depth  twelve  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty  fathoms;  latitude  fifty-eight  degrees 
twenty -three  minutes  north,  longitude 


forty-eight  degrees  fifty  minutes  west, 
depth  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  fath¬ 
oms  ;  and  latitude  fifty-six  degrees  forty- 
three  minutes  north,  longitude  eleven  de¬ 
grees  fifty-five  minutes  west,  depth  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  fathoms — many 
cylindrical,  tubes  occurred,  varying  from 
one  eighth  to  one  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  from  one  fiftieth  to  one  seventieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  These  were  built  up 
almost  exclusively  of  small  globigerine 
shells,  and  still  more  minute  calcareous 
debris  cemented  together.  Two  or  three 
such  tubes  w’ere  found  by  me  in  each  of 
these  soundings ;  but  I  fiiiled  to  extract 
the  animals  from  them  in  a  sufficiently 

Iierfcct  condition  to  admit  of  identification. 

’  am  nevertheless  able  to  state  positively 
that  the  tubes  contained  some  species  of 
Annelid,  and  think  it  is  highly  probable 
that  certain  borings,  to  be  seen  on  fora- 
meniferous  shells  in  the  same  deposits, 
may  have  been  effected  by  it.  But 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  an  Annelid  lives  at  the  depths 
indicated,  and  there  builds  up  its  tene¬ 
ment.” 

At  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  fathoms- 
Dr.  Wallich  met  with  the  Serpula,  and  a 
cluster  of  apparently  living  polyxoa,  and  al¬ 
so  a  minute  living  Spirorbis.  From  a  depth 
of  four  hundred  and  forty-five  fathoms- 
he  fished  up  a  couple  of  living  “  amphipoA 
Crustaceans,”  and  a  “filamentous  Anne¬ 
lid,”  and  when  we  consider  how  these- 
creatures  could  accommodate  themselves 
to  such  localities,  we  have  to  take  into* 
account  the  “  extraordinary  fact  that  the 
OphiocomoB^  the  Serpula,  the  Spirorbis  of 
the  deep  soundings — one  and  all  belong 
to  well-known  littoral  species.”  From 
these  facts  Dr.  Wallich  observes:  “We 
are  irresistibly  led  to  the  inference  that 
their  acclimatization  must  have  kept  pace, 
during  a  vast  sequence  of  generations,  with* 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  portion  of  the 
sea-bed  inhabited  by  them,  and  hence  that*, 
under  sufficiently  favorable  circumstances,, 
species  may  accommodate  themselves  to 
conditions  differing  so  widely  from  those 
under  which  they  were  originally  created, 
that  their  subjection  to  them,  under  circum¬ 
stances  less  favorable,  inevitably  results  in 
their  extinction.” 

From  what  is  known  of  deep-sea  life, 
we  should  be  cautious  in  pronouncing 
judgment  upon  the  far  deeper  portions  of 
the  ocean-b^  than  our  investigations  have 
yet  reached.  There  may  be,,  probably  is. 
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a  limit  to  the  descending  zones  of  life,  bnt 
where  it  lies,  seems  rather  for  experiment 
than  for  deductive  reasoning  to  telL  The 
more  immediate  question  for  solution  is, 
how  the  creatures  that  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  manage  to  live,  under  circumstances 
differing  so  w'idely  from  those  in  w’hich  we 
are  accustomed  to  trace  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  and  dependence  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  forms.  Vegetable  structures  have 
not  been  found  alive  at  greater  depths  than 
twenty-four  hundred  feet,  while  animals 
are  now  known  to  exist  at  fifteen  thousand 
feet  below  the  surface-level.  If  any  sort 
of  plant  lives  much  below  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  depth,  it  must  perform  its  functions 
without  the  stimulus  of  light ;  and  if  ani¬ 
mals  exist  far  below  the  regions  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  life,  they  must  be  released  from  that  j 
dependence  upon  the  latter,  which  we  ' 
have  been  accustomed  to  regani  as  a ' 
universal  law.  Such  are  the  interesting  | 
problems  which  the  marine  zoologist  has  1 
to  solve. 

The  pressure  of  great  depths  only  op¬ 
poses  itself  to  life  under  peculiar  forms. 
At  a  depth  of  a  mile  it  amounts  to  twenty- 
•six  hundred  and  forty  pounds  on  every 
square  inch,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
times  as  much  as  we  have  to  sustain  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  A  close  vessel 
would  need  immense  strength  to  resist 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  if  the  pressure 
from  within  can  equal  that  from  without,  i 
Its  physical  force  would  not  necessarily  de¬ 
stroy  any  organism  exposed  to  its  effects. 
Dr.  Wallich  judiciously  indicates  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  certain  well-known  experi- 
snents  and  the  conditions  under  which  deep- 
sea  creatures  live.  Thus,  “  in  the  case  of  j 
pieces  of  wood  and  meat,  and  corked  bot¬ 
tles  containing  air,  which  have  been  sent 
•down  to  great  depths,  in  order  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  effects  of  pressure,  it  is  evident 
that  precisely  those  conditions  are  present 
whicn  are  never  to  be  met  with  in  crea¬ 
tures  constituted  to  live  under  it.  In  short, 
they  prove  too  much ;  for  they  prove 
clearly  that,  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  a 
state  of  equilibrium  is  rapidly  engendered 
between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
the  wood,  the  mutton,  and  the  bottles, 
and  that  whensoever  this  takes  place  no 
further  change  is  experienced.  If  sudden¬ 
ly  submerged,  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
pressure  has  time  to  overcome  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  cellular  and  fibrous  tissures  of 
the  two  first,  and  of  the  earth  employed 
in  the  last,  diminution  of  bulk  and  conse- 
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quent  compression  of  the  structure  must 
inevitably  result ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  submergence  be  gradual,  the  dimi¬ 
nution  in  bulk  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
conse(]^nence,  and  the  change  brought 
about  IS  a  simple  displacement  of  a  lighter 
medium  by  a  heavier,  according  to  a  well- 
known  law  of  fluids.”  This  is  no  doubt 
right  in  principle,  but  scarcely  correct  in 
detail,  as  all  portions  of  an  organism  mav 
not  be  thus  |)ermeable,  and  those  which 
the  heavier  fluid  can  not  penetrate,  must 
be  subject  to  the  pressure  which  it  exerts 
on  all  sides.  It  will,  however,  be  admit¬ 
ted  without  difficulty,  that  marine  animals 
like  the  star-fishes  or  the  annelids  of  Dr. 
Wallich’s  dredgings  would  not  be  injured 
by  the  weight  of  water,  if  gradually  sub¬ 
merged  ;  and  having  disposed  of  one  difli- 
culty  of  deep-sea  life,  let  us  turn  to  an¬ 
other,  in  which  tlie  function  of  respiration 
is  concerned. 

Some  valuable  experiments  on  board 
the  French  ship  Bonita  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  water  at  different  depths,  which 
appears,  within  the  limits  investigated,  to 
increase  as  the  surface  is  left  behind. 
From  these  investigations,  and  on  other 
grounds.  Dr.  Wallich  concludes  that  “since 
the  tendency  of  fluids  to  absorb  gaseous 
bodies  is  constant  under  all  circumstances, 
although,  as  already  stated,  the  quantity 
they  are  capable  of  appropriating  increases 
with  the  pressure,  it  follows  that  the  deep¬ 
er  the  stratum  of  water,  the  greater  must 
be  the  amount  of  gaseous  matter  held  in 
solution  by  it.”  But  the  ocean  is  not  a 
closed  vessel,  in  which  the  licjuid  and  the 
gas  are  squeezed  together  without  possi¬ 
bility  of  escape,  and  if  water  at  a  mile 
down  contains  more  air  than  the  strata 
above  it,  the  effect  must  be  produced  by 
the  operation  of  a  powerful  attraction  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  compression  and  depth, 
so  that  every  layer  of  water  drags  the  air 
from  the  layer  above  it,  and  is  in  turn 
robbed  by  the  stratum  beneath  itself. 
This  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is 
proved  to  be  the  case,  in  an  increasing 
ratio  throughout  all  depths.  The  Bonite 
experiments  were  not  conducted  at  great 
depths,  the  greatest  being  onlv  twenty- 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  faris  feet. 
They  seem  however  to  show  that,  while 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  diminished  as 
the  pressure  is  augmented,  that  of  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen  is  considerably  increased, 
and  might  accumulate  to  a  deleterious  ex- 
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tent  if  it  were  not  rendered  innocuous  by 
the  constant  formation  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Within  considerable  limits  of  down¬ 
ward  range,  we  may  conclude  from  the 
preceding  facts,  that  deep-sea  creatures 
are  provided  with  the  means  of  breathing 
in  w’ater,  in  the  same  way  as  their  simi¬ 
larly  organized  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
nearer  the  surface-level ;  but  how  do  they 
feed  ?  The  star-fish  may  devour  the  hum¬ 
ble  creature  that  inhabits  the  foramenifer- 
ous  shell,  but  what  is  the  latter  to  do 
when  dinner-time  comes?  Dr.  Wallich 
admits  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  an  an¬ 
swer  without  appealing  to  a  process  of 
nutrition  for  which  he  says  there  is  no 
acknowledged  precedent.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  scientific  men,  upon  insufficient 
evidence,  and  in  the  face  of  well-known 
facts,  to  assume  that  no  animal  can  assimi¬ 
late  inorganic  matter  that  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  brought  within  the  vital  cir¬ 
cle  by  vegetable  forms.  Dr.  Wallich  con¬ 
jectures  that  if  the  Protozoa*  can  separate 
from  the  water  the  carbonate  of  lime  to 
form  their  shells,  they  may  also  be  able  to 
make  a  similar  direct  nsc  of  other  inor¬ 
ganic  materials  to  serve  as  food.  It  is 
certainly,  as  he  says,  in  vain  that  w'e  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  definite  line  of  de- 
maraation  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
nature,  and  although  some  philosophers 
still  “  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways,”  the 
majority  are  disposed  to  surrender  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  lowest  living  forms  can  be 
distinctly  divided  into  animals  and  plants. 
Further  researches  may  show  more  clearly 
the  gradations  by  w’hich  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  characteristics  are  blended  together ; 
but  if  respiration  enables  the  anim^  to  as¬ 
similate  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and, 
through  the  introduction  of  salts  of  iron 
into  the  stomach,  that  metal  finds  its  w’ay 
into  the  blood,  the  first  link  of  the  chain 
of  connection  is  found  in  the  highest 
forms  of  animated  being. 

The  geological  importance  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lioh’s  researches  is  very  great,  as  strata 
can  not  now  be  considered  to  have  been 
formed  in  shallow  seas,  merdy  on  account 
of  their  containing  the  remains  of  animals 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
moderate  depths,  nor  are  the  biological 
aspects  of  the  new  truths  less  singular  and 


•  Literally  “  fiiat  liring  thingB^ — that  ia  to  say, 
simple  or  elementary  creatures,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  loblogical  scale. 


instructive.  From  h  priori  reasoning  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  if,  through 
long  ages,  a  littoral  species  of  an  animal 
so  highly  organized  as  a  star-fish  had  be* 
come  acclimated  to  totally  different  condi¬ 
tions  of  depth,  pressure,  darkness,  and 
a6  ration,  it  tvould  also  have  undergone 
constitutional  changes  that  would  have 
been  reflected  in  its  structure,  but  no  such 
alteration  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  subjects  of  Dr.  Wallich’s  investiga¬ 
tion.  We  inquire  whether  the  deep-sea 
ophiocomie  which  belong  to  a  littoral  spe¬ 
cies  were  themselves  in  earlier  life  the  o(y 
cupants  of  shallower  waters,  and  made  a 
voluntary  or  involuntary  migration  to  the 
depths  below' ;  or  whether  tney  were  the 
bom  children  of  the  abyss,  the  lineal  de¬ 
scendants  of  some  pilgrim  fathers  of  their 
race  whose  wanderings  date  back  to  the 
period  when  changes  of  level  and  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  necessitat¬ 
ed  an  alteration  of  their  abode.  Tlie 
OpKiocoma  gramdata  appears  to  be  a 
creature  of  determined  aohesion  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  type.  It  ranges  from  the  connnes 
of  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  British  shores, 
able  to  make  itself  at  home  from  ten  fath¬ 
oms  to  tw'elve  hundred  and  sixty,  and  in 
either  of  these  extreme  conditions,  or  in 
any  of  their  intermediaries,  to  rear  a  fami¬ 
ly  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  name. 

No  similar  adaptability  seems  to  belong 
to  an^  member  of  the  vegetable  w'orlo. 
Dr.  Wallich  met  with  no  proper  Algie  he- 
low  tw'o  hundred /athoms,  and  his  deep- 
sea  dredging  only  yielded  Diatoms  whose 
frustules  “  indicated  a  molecular  condition 
of  the  protoplasmic  matter,  differing  so 
materially  from  that  observable  in  similar 
organisms  taken  in  a  living  condition  in 
shallow  water  as  to  render  it  certain  that 
the  vegetable  life  ceases  at  a  limit  far 
short  of  that  to  which  animal  life  has  ever 
been  shown  to  extend.”  This  assertion 
may  be  too  dogmatic  to  suit  the  actual 
condition  of  our  knowledge ;  but  if  it 
should  be  found  that  there  arc  regions  in 
which,  so  to  speak,  every  animm  is  his 
own  vegetable,  it  will  reveal  to  us  fresh 
secrets  pertaining  to  the  great  mysteries 
of  organization  and  life. 

A  book  like  Dr.  Wallich’s  would  natur¬ 
ally  command  a  large  circle  of  readers, 
and  we  regret  that  its  mode  of  publica¬ 
tion  will  restrict  it  to  a  very  few.  Science 
is  not  so  profitable  that  many  of  its  vota¬ 
ries  can  afford  fifteen  shillings  for  a  stout 
quarto  pamphlet,  offered  as  an  installment 
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of  the  entire  work.  We  can  hardly  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  profundity  of  his  researches 
appeared  to  so  able  an  observer  to  neces¬ 
sitate  a  corresponding  elevation  of  the 
price  of  the  narrative  in  which  they  were 
enshrined,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  he  has  been  a  victim  of  the 
“  Ixirds  Commissioners  of  the  Admiral¬ 
ty,”  under  whose  sanction,  the  title-page 
informs  us,  the  North-Allaniic  Sea-Bed 
has  been  brought  out,  or  whether  his 
worthy  publisher,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  zoological  science,  determined  in  this 
case  to  address  himself  exclusively  to  that 
very  limited  class  whose  pecuniary  and 
cerebral  developments  go  hand  in  hand. 
Tlie  less  wealthy  student  to  whom  costly 
pamphlets  arc  unattainable  luxuries  need 
not,  however,  lament  his  fate,  as  a  con¬ 
cluding  extract  from  Dr.  Wallich  will  give 
him  the  cream  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
show,  for  his  economical  edification,  that : 

1.  “The  conditions  prevailing  at  great 
depths,  although  differing  materially  from 
those  which  prevail  near  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  life. 

2.  “  Assuming  the  doctrine  of  single 
specific  centers  to  be  correct,  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  same  species  in  shallow  water 
and  at  great  depths,  proves  that  it  must 
have  undergone  the  transition  from  one  set 
of  conditions  to  the  other  with  impunity. 
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3.  “  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  at  great  depths 
to  render  it  impossible  that  creatures  ori¬ 
ginally,  or  through  acclimatization,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  live  under  them  should  become  ca¬ 
pable  of  living  in  shallow  water,  provided 
the  transitions  be  sufficiently  graaual,  and 
hence  it  is  possible  that  species  now  in¬ 
habiting  shallow  water  may  at  more  an¬ 
terior  periods  have  been  inhabitants  of 
great  aepths. 

4.  “  On  the  one  hand,  the  conditions 
prevailing  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
render  it  possible  for  organisms  to  subside 
after  deatn  to  the  greatest  depths,  provid¬ 
ed  every  portion  of  their  structure  is 
freely  pervious  to  fluid;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conditions  prevailing  at  great 
depths  render  it  impossible  for  organisms 
still  constituted  to  hve  under  them  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  or  for  the  remains  of  these 
organisms  after  death  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  shallow  water. 

5.  “  The  discovery  of  even  a  single  spe¬ 
cies  living  normally  at  great  depths  war¬ 
rants  the  inference  that  the  deep  sea  has 
its  own  special  fauna,  and  that  it  has  al¬ 
ways  had  it  in  ages  past ;  and  hence  that 
many  fossiliferous  strata,  heretofore  re¬ 
garded  as  having  been  deposited  in  com¬ 
paratively  shallow  water,  have  been  de¬ 
posited  at  great  depths.” 
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This  renowued  prelate  figures  largely  in 
flowing  robes  in  the  scene  represented  in 
the  engraving,  where  he  encounters  his 
hated  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
It  will  help  to  explain  the  engraving  and 
add  interest  to  the  historic  scene  to  give  a 
brief  personal  sketch  of  a  man  who  rose 
from  obscurity  to  a  colossal  bight  of 

Eower,  wealth,  and  influence,  over  the 
anghty  and  proud  King  of  England, 
Henry  VH!. 

Thomns,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  bom  at 
Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  1471,  said  to  be  the  j 


son  of  a  butcher,  from  a  poor  but  respect¬ 
able  family.  He  entered  so  early  at  Ox¬ 
ford  that  he  was  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  consequently  calle<l 
the  Boy  Bachelor.  He  became  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  when  Master  of 
Arts  ho  exchanged  the  care  of  Magdelen 
school  for  the  tuition  of  the  sons  of 
Thomas  Gray,  Marquis  of  Dorset.  By 
the  favor  of  his  patron  he  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Lymington  in  Somersetshire, 
but  here  he  behaved  with  such  irregularity 
that  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  for  being 
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drunk  of  a  Sunday,  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
a  punishment  which  was  severely  visited 
oil  the  upright  magistrate,  by  a  long  im¬ 
prisonment  of  six  years,  when  the  offend¬ 
ing  clergyman  was  raised  to  the  hight  of 
power.  After  the  death  of  Dorset,  be  re¬ 
commended  himself  to  the  notice  of  Dean 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  at  last 
became  chaplain  to  the  King,  to  whom  he 
rendered  himself  so  agreeable,  that  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  negotiation  of  his 
intended  marriage  with  Margaret  Duchess 
of  Savoy.  He  used  such  dispatch  in  this  j 
business  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  on  the  accession  of  i 
Henry  VlII.  he  maintained  his  influence  at 
Court,  and  saw  new  honors  soon  heaped 
upon  him.  He  was  made  Rector  of  Torring- 
■fon.  Canon  of  Windsor,  Registrar  of  the 
Garter,  and  Prebendary  and  Dean  of 
York.  In  the  exjiedition  to  France,  1513, 
he  attended  the  King  to  direct  the  supplies 
and  the  provisions  for  the  wants  of  the  * 
army,  ana  on  the  taking  of  Tournay  he  was 
appointed  by  the  conqueror  Bishop  of  that 
city.  In  1514  he  was  advanced  to  the  see 
of  Lincoln,  and  eight  months  after  re- 
moveii  to  York ;  the  next  year  he  was 
made  Cardinal  of  St.  Cicily,  and  a  few 
months  after  I^ord  Chancellor  of  England. 
To  these  high  favors  were  added  the 
confidence  of  the  King,  and  consequently 
the  disposal  of  all  places  of  trust,  and 
honor,  and  power  in  the  kingdom.  Thus 
placed  at  the  head  of  afliurs,  he  governed 
the  nation  at  his  pleasure,  and  that  he 
might  confirm  more  strongly  his  ascend¬ 
ency  over  the  King,  he  M’ithdrew  his  at¬ 
tention  from  all  public  affairs,  and  by  the 
most  artful  policy  he  fanned  his  pleasures 
and  administered  most  liberally  to  the 
gratification  of  his  most  licentious  desires. 
Absolute  at  home,  where  his  expenses 
exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  he 
w.a8  courted  and  flattered  by  foreign 
princes,  and  according  to  his  caprice,  or 
the  dem-mds  of  his  avarice,  the  support  of 
England  was  promised  to  favor  the  ambi¬ 
tious  views  either  of  France,  or  of  Ger¬ 
many,  or  of  the  Pope.  His  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  his  application  for  the  Popedom 
after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  which  he  was 
deceived  by  the  Emperor,  was  soon  after 
followed  by  the  displeasure  of  his  capri¬ 


cious  master,  who  in  the  matter  of  his 
divorce  expected  from  his  favorite  an 
obseijuious  and  submissive  assistant.  The 
Cardinal,  equally  afraid  of  the  Pope  and 
of  the  King,  wished  to  stand  neuter,  but 
Henry,  indignant  at  his  conduct,  stripped 
him  of  his  honors  1529,  and  caused  him  to 
be  impeached  in  Parliament  by  a  charge 
of  forty-four  articles.  Though  the  trea¬ 
sonable  charges  were  repelled  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  influence  and 
exertions  of  his  friend  Cromwell,  he  was 
desired  to  retire  to  York,  where  he  was 
soon  after  arrested  by  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland,  on  a  fresh  charge  of  high 
treason.  Wolsey,  struck  with  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  disgrace,  fell  sick,  and  as  he 
proceeded  by  slow  journeys  to  London,  he 
stopped  at  Leicester,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  poison  to  put  an  end  to  his 
wretched  existence.  lie  expired  twenty- 
ninth  November,  1530,  and  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  exclaimed  in  accents  of 
agony :  “  Had  I  served  my  God  with  the 
same  sseal  that  I  have  served  the  King,  he 
would  not  have  forsaken  me  in  my  old 
age.”  The  history  of  Wolsey  exhibits  in 
the  most  striking  degree  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  and  the  inconstancy  of  human 
affairs.  His  private  character  was  so  de¬ 
praved,  that  he  deserved  little  of  the  favors 
of  his  master,  but  with  a  capricious  tyrant 
j  the  most  profligate  and  vicious  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  most  useful  and  convenient  min¬ 
isters.  It  has  been  truly  observed,  that 
few  ever  fell  from  so  high  a  station  with 
less  crimes  objected  against  them.  It 
must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  abilities,  w^ell  acquainted 
with  the  learning  of  the  times,  sagacious 
as  a  politician,  and  well  versed  in  the 
intrigues  of  courts.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  his  vices  and  his  ambition,  his 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  literature  in 
the  nation  were  noble  and  well  imagined. 
Besides  the  honors  already  enumerated,  he 
possessed  the  commission  of  Pope’s  Le¬ 
gate,  a  latere,  he  was  Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Durham,  and 
he  held  in  farm  the  dioceses  of  Bath, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  had  in  his 
retinue  eight  hundred  servants,  amongst 
whom  were  ten  lords,  fifteen  knights,  and 
forty  esquires. 
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THE  DUKE  OF 


A  BRIEF  sketch  of  this  celebrated  noble¬ 
man,  who  ^pears  in  the  engraving  as  the 
enemy  of  (Jardinal  Wolsejr  and  looking 
defiance  at  him,  will  add  interest  to  the 
historic  scene,  and  show  the  origin  of  that 
rsonal  hostility  which  seems  so  manifest 
tween  them  as  here  represented.  Ed¬ 
ward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
a  man  of  great  u'ealth  and  influence  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  King  of  England. 
He  made  himself  very  conspicuous  by  the 
splendor  of  his  apparel — a  gown  all  of 
goldsmith’s  work,  very  costly — on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  entrance  of  King 
Henry  VHI.  into  London,  after  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne.  For  a  considerable 
time  Buckingham  was  in  high  favor  wdth 
the  Court,  and  perhaps  the  first  thing 
which  affected  his  favor  was  the  difficulties 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  made,  and 
the  words  which  he  uttered  in  reference 
to  the  extraordinary  expenditures  M’hich 
he  was  compelled  to  incur  on  the  occasion 
of  the  famous  field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
About  this  time  Buckingham,  it  aimears, 
gave  mortal  offense  to  Cardinal  n  olsey, 
being  as  proud  of  his  unquestioned  hlo<^ 
as  the  Cardinal,  after  his  elevation,  was  of 
his  ignoble  origin.  He  was  once,  it  is 
said,  in  performance  of  his  duty  as  Cham¬ 
berlin,  holding  the  basin  for  the  King  to 
wash  before  meat,  when  the  Cardinal 
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dipped  bis  hands  into  the  vessel,  whereat 
the  proud  blood  of  the  Staffords  rose  so 
highly,  brooking  not  to  be  made  to  play 
the  part  of  serving-man  to  the  son  of  a 
butcher,  that  the  Duke,  by  a  pretended 
accident,  flung  the  water  into  the  shoes  of 
the  prelate.  “  W olsey,  as  it  is  reported, 
promised  Buckingham  that  he  would  sit 
on  his  skirts,”  frowning  revengefully,  as  he 
used  the  words ;  whereupon,  in  order  to 
show  his  scorn  and  his  defiance,  the  proud 
noble  repaired  to  court,  clad  in  a  short 
jerkin,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
King,  to  whom,  on  his  asking  the  cause  of 
that  singular  costume,  he  re))lied  that  it 
w'as  to  prevent  the  Cardinal  from  execut¬ 
ing  his  threat,  since,  if  he  wore  no  skirts, 
th^  could  not  be  sat  upon. 

Buckingham  was  descended  from  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  both  through  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Anne  Plantagenet, 
of  royal  descent,  which  gave  him  some 
ground  to  claim  accession  to  the  English 
throne.  Some  impudent  speeches  in  this 
direction  excited  the  jealousy  of  King 
Henry  \HH.,  and  he  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned  for  high  treason,  and  pub¬ 
licly  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  year  of  Henry  VHI.  This  historic 
sketch  will  help  to  explain  the  language 
of  Sbakspeare  in  his  allusion  to  these 
l)ersonages. 


CARDINAL  WOLSEY  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  historic  engrav-  The  scene  in  the  engraving  is  supposed 
ing  which  embellishes  this  number  of  The  to  be  Wolsey  Hall  in  Hampton  Court, 
Eclectic.  It  is  taken  from  a  splendid  where  so  many  historic  events  have  oc- 
painting  by  J ohn  Gilbert,  which  has  been  curred. 

placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  British  Insti-  It  furnishes  a  pleasing  subject  of  study 
tution.  It  has  been  finely  engraved  for  for  the  eye  and  for  the  mind.  It  seems 
The  Eclectic  bjr  Mr.  George  E.  Ferine,  to  bring  up  fresh  to  view  those  renowned 
whose  artistic  skill  has  made  it  the  most  men  so  famed  in  histor}',  who  acted  con- 
beautiful  work  of  art  which  has  ever  em-  spicuous  parts  on  the  theater  of  life  in  the 
bellished  this  journal.  age  in  M'hich  they  lived.  By  a  sort  of  ar- 
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tistic  resurrection,  they  seem  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  eye,  instinct  with  life,  the  fiery 
passions  of  hate  and  scorn  still  flashing' 
out  from  fierce-looking  eyes,  as  they  did 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  painting  is  thus  described  by  one 
who  had  carefiilly  examined  it : 

In  his  contribution  to  the  British  Insti¬ 
tution  Exhibition,  Mr.  Gilbert  produces 
an  historical  work  of  more  importance, 
and  of  more  ambitious  aim,  than  any  that 
we  recollect  to  have  seen  by  his  hand. 
The  figures  are  more  numerous  than  is 
usual  with  the  artist,  and  the  incident  is 
one  which  gives  occasion  for  a  peculiar 
mode  of  treatment.  Tlie  passage  is  that 
in  the  first  scene  of  Shakspeare’s  Henry 
VIII.^  in  which  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Buckingham  are  internipted  in  the 
midst  of  discontented  discourse  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  preceded 
and  surrounded  by  his  state.  The  haugh¬ 
ty,  impetuous  noble  and  the  insolent  and 
vindictive  Churchman,  are  thus  brought 
into  hostile  contact,  as  described  in  the 
dialogue  which  ensues : 

“  Bulce  of  Norfolk  to  Buckingham. 

Lo  1  where  comes  that  rock. 

That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

[Enter  Cardinal  Woltey,  at¬ 
tended.  The  Cardinal  in 
hit  pamage  fimth  hit  eye 
on  Buckingham,  and  Buck¬ 
ingham  on  him,  both  full 
of  disdain  ] 

Wolsey.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  survey¬ 
or  f  ah  1 

Where’s  his  examination  ? 

Secretary.  Here,  so  please  you. 

Wolsey.  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

Secretary.  Ay,  please  your  Grace. 

Wolsey,  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more;  and 
Buckingham 

Shall  lessen  this  big  look. 

[Exeunt  Wolsey  and  train. 

Buck,  This  butcher’s  cur  is  venom-mouthed, 
and  I 

Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle 
him.  .  .  . 

I  read  in  his  looks 

Matter  against  me.” 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  scene  is  one 
which  presented  some  difliculties  to  the 
artist,  regard  being  had  to  the  conven¬ 


tional  rules  of  composition,  which  enjoins 
the  placing  of  the  principal  figure  in  the 
center  of  the  canvas.  Here  there  are  two 
principal  figures  and  several  personages  of 
seconoary  importance,  besides  numerous 
attendants.  Now,  the  Cardinal  and  Buck¬ 
ingham  could  not  properly  have  jointly 
occupied  the  central  position,  for  they 
scorn  and  hate  one  another ;  and,  by  the 
very  situation,  are  supposed  to  look  upon 
one  another  from  afar.  Mr.  Gilbert  nas 
shown  great  skill  and  judgment  in  accom¬ 
modating  the  arrangement  of  his  figures 
to  this  requirement.  The  procession  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Cardinal  moves  diagonally 
across  the  canvas ;  the  Cardinal,  with  his 
secretary,  having  just  arrived  on  the  scene, 
occupies  the  foreground  on  the  ri^ht; 
whilst  the  foreground  on  the  left  is  filled 
by  Buckingham  and  his  party,  the  two 
groups  being  connected  ny  the  figures 
forming  the  procession.  The  relation  of 
the  parties  is  thus  at  once  and  very  ob¬ 
viously  established ;  and  their  mutual 
glances  of  hate  and  defiance  travel  unin¬ 
terruptedly  across  the  void  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  which  appears  to  have  been  left 
for  the  purpose.  The  type  of  the  features 
of  Wolsey — that  “butcher’s  cur” — is  vul¬ 
gar  and  sensuous,  far  removed  from  the 
ideal  of  a  hero  of  historic  painting,  but 
true,  as  wo  think,  to  the  character  and 
story  of  the  man ;  and  his  expression  en¬ 
tirely  fulfills  the  idea  shadowed  forth  by 
Norfolk  when  he  admonbhes  Bucking¬ 
ham: 

“  That  you  read 

The  Cardinal’s  malice  and  his  potency 
Together ;  to  consider  farther,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  ^ect  wants  not 
A  minister  to  bis  power.  You  know  his  na¬ 
ture. 

That  he’s  revengeful,”  etc. 

The  qualities  and  defects  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  are  told  with  matchless  truth 
and  beauty  in  the  words  supplied  by 
Shakspeare  to  his  faithful  followers : 

“  He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken  and  persuading ; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not, 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as 
summer. 

And  though  he  was  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely.” 
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BY  THE  LATE  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


OuB  attention  has  kindly  been  called  to 
an  article  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of 
Washington  Irving,  written  long  since, 
which  seems  almost  prophetic  of  1862,  and 
so  tnithfullv  expresses  much  of  existingfeel- 
ing  in  England  toward  this  country’,  espe- 
ciiJly  since  the  war  began,  that  we  mve  it 
a  place  on  these  pages.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  distinguished  member  of  the  New- 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  drafted 
the  emphatic  resolutions  on  our  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  which  recently  passed  that 
body,  and  were  transmitted  to  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  the 
English  Government. 

In  the  Sketch-Book,  Mr.  Irving,  allud¬ 
ing  to  English  writers,  holds  the  following 
language  :  “  English  travelers  are  the  best 
and  the  worst  in  the  world.  Where  no 
motives  of  pride  or  interest  intervene,  none 
can  eqiuil  them  for  profound  and  philoso¬ 
phical  views  of  society,  or  faithml  and 
graphical  descriptions  of  external  objects ; 
but  when  either  the  interest  or  reputation 
of  their  own  country  comes  in  collision 
with  that  of  another,  thev  ^o  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme,  and  forget  tLeir  usual  probity 
and  candor,  in  the  indulgence  of  splenetic 
remark,  and  an  illiberal  spirit  of  ridicule. 

“  Hence,  their  travels  are  more  honest 
and  accurate,  the  more  remote  the  country 
described.  I  would  place  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  an  Englishman’s  description  of 
the  regions  beyond  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile;  of  unknown  islands  in  the  Yellow 
Sea ;  of  the  interior  of  India ;  or  of  any 
other  tract  which  other  travelers  might  bie 
apt  to  picture  out  with  the  illusions  of 
their  fancies ;  but  I  would  cautiously  re¬ 
ceive  his  account  of  his  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  of  those  nations  with  which  he 
is  in  habits  of  most  frequent  intercourse. 
However  I  might  be  disposed  to  trust  his 
probity,  I  dare  not  trust  his  prejudices. 

**  It  has  also  been  the  pecmiar  lot  of  our 
country  to  be  visited  by  the  worst  kind  of 
English  travelers.  While  men  of  philoso- 

Shical  and  cultivated  minds  have  been  sent 
‘om  England  to  ransack  the  poles,  to  pen¬ 


etrate  the  deserts,  and  to  study  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  barbarous  nations, 
with  which  she  can  have  no  permanent 
intercourse  of  profit  or  pleasure ;  it  has 
been  left  to  tlie  broken-down  tradesman, 
the  scheming  adventurer,  the  wandering 
mechanic,  the  Manchester  and  Birming¬ 
ham  agent,  to  be  her  oracles  respecting 
America.  From  such  sources  she  is  con¬ 
tent  to  receive  her  information  respecting 
a  country  in  a  singular  state  of  moral  and 
physical  development ;  a  country  in  which 
one  of  the  greatest  political  experiments 
in  the  history  of  the  world  is  now  per¬ 
forming;  and  which  presents  the  most 
profound  and  momentous  studies  to  the 
statesman  and  the  philosopher. 

“  That  such  men  should  give  prejudicial 
accounts  of  America  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise.  The  themes  it  offers  for  contem¬ 
plation  are  too  vast  and  elevated  for  their 
capacities.  The  national  character  is  yet 
in  a  state  of  fermentation  ;  it  may  have  its 
frothiness  and  sediment,  but  its  ingredients 
are  sound  and  wholesome  ;  it  has  already 
given  proofs  of  powerful  and  generous 
ualitics ;  and  the  whole  promises  to  settle 
own  into  something  substantially  excel¬ 
lent.  But  the  causes  which  are  operating 
to  strengthen  and  ennoble  it,  and  its  daily 
indication  of  admirable  properties,  are  all 
lost  upon  these  purblind  observers ;  who 
are  only  affected  by  the  little  asperities 
incident  to  its  present  situation.  They 
are  capable  of  judging  only  of  the  surface 
of  things  ;  of  those  matters  which  come  in 
contact  with  their  private  interests  and 
personal  gratifications.  They  miss  some 
of  the  snug  conveniences  and  petty  com¬ 
forts  which  belong  to  an  old,  highly-finish¬ 
ed,  and  over-populous  state  of  society; 
where  the  ranks  of  useful  labor  are  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  many  earn  a  painful  and  servile 
subsistence  by  studying  the  very  caprices 
of  appetite  and  self-indulgence,  ^lese 
minor  comforts,  however,  are  all-important 
in  the  estimation  of  narrow  minds ;  which 
either  do  not  perceive,  or  will  not  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  they  are  more  than  counter- 
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balanced  among  us  by  great  and  generally 
diffused  blessings. 

“  Nothing  can  surpass  the  vigilance 
with  which  English  critics  will  examine 
the  credibility  of  the  traveler  who  publish¬ 
es  an  account  of  some ,  distant  and  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  country.  IIow 
warily  will  they  compare  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  a  pyramid,  or  the  descriptions  of 
a  ruin,  and*  how  sternly  will  they  censure 
any  inaccuracy  in  these  contributions  of 
merely  curious  knowledge :  while  they  will 
receive,  with  eagerness  and  unhesitating 
faith,  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  coarse 
and  obscure  writers,  concerning  a  country 
with  which  their  own  is  placed  in  the 
most  important  and  delicate  relations. 
Na}%  they  will  even  make  these  apocryphal 
volumes  text-books,  on  which  to  enlarge 
with  a  zeal  and  an  ability  worthy  of  a 
more  generous  cause. 

“  I  shall  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  irk¬ 
some  and  hackneyed  topic  ;  nor  should  I 
have  adverted  to  it,  but  for  the  undue  in¬ 
terest  apparently  taken  in  it  by  my  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  certain  injurious  effects  which 
I  apprehended  it  might  produce  upon  the 
national  feeling.  We  attach  too  mtich 
consequence  to  these  attacks.  They  can 
not  do  us  any  essential  injury.  The  tissue 
of  misrepresentations  attempted  to  be  wo¬ 
ven  round  us  are  like  cobwebs  woven 
round  the  limbs  of  an  infant  giant.  Our 
country  continually  outgrows  them.  One 
falsehood  after  another  falls  off  of  itself. 
We  have  but  to  live  on,  and  every  dav 
we  live  a  whole  volume  of  refutation.  All 
the  writers  of  England  united,  if  we  could 
for  a  moment  siq)pose  their  great  minds 
stooping  to  so  unworthy  a  combination, 
could  not  conceal  our  rapidly-growing  im¬ 
portance  and  matchless  prosperity.  They 
could  not  conceal  that  these  are  owing, 
not  merely  to  physical  and  local,  but  also 
to  moral  causes — to  the  political  liberty, 
the  general  diiftision  of  knowledge,  the 
prevalence  of  sound  moral  and  religious 
principles,  w’hich  give  force  and  sustained 
enerpry  to  the  character  of  a  people ;  and 
which,  in  fact,  have  been  the  acknowledg¬ 
ed  and  wonderful  supporters  of  their  own 
national  power  and  glory. 

“  But  why  are  we  so  exouisitelv  alive 
to  the  aspersions  of  Englana  ?  Why  do 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  affected  by 
the  contumely  she  has  endeavored  to  cast 
upon  us  ?  It  is  not  in  the  opinion  of  Eng¬ 
land  alone  that  honor  lives,  and  reputation 
has  its  being.  The  world  at  large  is  the 


arbiter  of  a  nation’s  fame ;  with  its  thou¬ 
sand  eyes  it  witnesses  a  nation’s  deeds, 
and  from  their  collective  testimony  is  na¬ 
tional  glory  or  national  disgrace  estab¬ 
lished. 

“  For  oui-selves,  therefore,  it  is  compar¬ 
atively  of  but  little  importance  whether 
England  does  us  justice  or  not ;  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  of  far  more  importance  to  herself. 
She  is  instilling  anger  and  resentment  into 
the  bosom  of  a  youthful  nation,  to  grow 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its 
strength.  If  in  America,  as  some  of  her 
writers  are  laboring  to  convince  her,  she 
is  hereafter  to  find  an  invidious  rival,  and 
a  gigantic  foe,  she  may  thank  those  very 
writers  for  having  provoked  rivalship  and 
irritated  hostility.  Every  one  knows  the 
all-pervading  influence  of  literature  at  the 
present  day,  and  how  much  the  opinions 
and  passions  of  mankind  are  under  its  con¬ 
trol.  The  mere  contests  of  the  sword  are 
temporary ;  their  wounds  .are  but  in  the 
flesh,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  generous 
to  forgive  and  forget  them ;  but  the  slan¬ 
ders  of  the  pen  pierce  to  the  heart ;  they 
rankle  longest  in  the  noblest  spirits ;  they 
dwell  ever  present  in  the  mind,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  collision.  It  is  but  seldom  that  any 
one  overt  act  produces  hostilities  between 
two  nations ;  there  exists,  most  commonly, 
a  previous  jealousy  and  ill-will ;  a  predis¬ 
position  to  take  offense.  Trace  these  to 
their  cause,  and  how  often  will  they  be 
found  to  originate  in  the  mischievous  effu¬ 
sions  of  mercenary  writers;  who,  secure 
in  their  closets,  and  for  ignominious  bread, 
concoct  and  circulate  the  venom  that  is  to 
inflame  the  generous  and  the  brave. 

“  I  am  not  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
this  point ;  for  it  applies  most  emphatically 
to  our  particular  case.  Over  no  nation 
does  the  press  hold  a  more  absolute  con¬ 
trol  than  over  the  people  of  America ;  for 
the  universal  education  of  the  poorest 
classes  makes  every  individual  a  reader. 
There  is  nothing  published  in  England  on 
the  subject  of  our  country  that  does  not 
circulate  through  every  part  of  it.  There 
is  not  a  calumny  dropped  from  English 
pen,  nor  an  unworthy  sarcasm  uttered  by 
an  English  statesman,  that  does  not  go  to 
blight  good-will,  and  add  to  the  mass  of 
latent  resentment.  Possessing,  then,  as 
England  does,  the  fountain-head  whence 
the  literature  of  the  language  flows,  how 
completely  is  it  in  her  power,  and  how 
truly  is  it  her  duty,  to  make  it  the  medium 
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of  amiable  and  magnanimous  feeling — a 
stream  where  the  two  nations  might  meet 
together,  and  drink  in  peace  and  kindness. 
Should  she,  however,  persist  in  turning  it 
to  waters  of  bitterness,  the  time  may  come 
when  she  may  repent  her  folly.  The  pre¬ 
sent  friendship  of  America  may  be  of  but 
little  moment  to  her ;  but  the  future  desti¬ 
nies  of  that  country  do  not  admit  of  a 
doubt ;  ov6r  those  of  England  tliere  lower 
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some  shadows  of  uncertainty.  Should 
then,  a  day  of  gloom  arrive ;  should  those 
j  reverses  overtake  her,  from  which  the 
proudest  empires  have  not  been  exempt ; 
she  may  look  back  with  regret  at  her  in¬ 
fatuation,  in  repulsing  from  her  side  a  na¬ 
tion  she  might  have  grappled  to  her  bo¬ 
som,  and  thus  destroying  her  only  chan^ 
for  real  friendship  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  her  own  dominions.”  • 
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Ix  the  present  position  of  Europe,  and 
more  cs{>ecially  in  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  any  history  of  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar  must  possess  for  a  maritime  na¬ 
tion  no  common  interest.  To  England 
the  history  of  the  rock-fortress  is  of  near¬ 
er  concernment.  Gained  by  the  valor  of 
her  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  crown  of  England  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years ;  and 
after  undergoing  one  of  the  most  memora¬ 
ble  and  lengthened  sieges  of  which  there 
is  any  record  in  history — a  siege  which 
lasted  three  years,  seven  months,  and 
twelve  days — it  is  still  possessed  by  that 
nation  w'hose  destiny  it  has  been,  and  w’C 
trust  it  will  ever  be,  to  hold  the  trident  of 
Neptune.  No  fortress  in  ancient  or  mod¬ 
em  times  has  sustained  so  many  sieges  as 
Gibraltar.  This  alone  would  render  the 
rock  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  most 
protracted  of  these  r'eges  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  bv  Great  Britain  against  the  united 
arms  of  France  and  hpidn,  the  interest  of 
the  volume  before  us  becomes,  so  to 
speak,  more  personal  and  absorlnng.  We 
dwell  on  the  details  with  a  satisfaction  not 
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unmixed  with  a  proper  and  justifiable 
pride,  and  we  become  more  and  more 
desirous  of  learning  the  earlier  history  of 
a  place  which  has  been  beleaguered  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  times  by  Moor,  Span¬ 
iard,  Englishman,  and  Gaul.  Few  are  the 
works  wnich  have  been  written  on  Gibral¬ 
tar  in  the  English  language.  The  records 
of  its  early  history,  under  Mohammedan 
rule,  may  be  collected  in  the  w'orks  of 
Gayangos,  Conde,  Ayala,  and  Montero, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  touching  its  con¬ 
dition  in  the  pages  of  the  Jesuit  Mariana, 
whose  great  nistoiy  of  Spain  was  origin¬ 
ally  written  in  Latin.  But  these  are 
sealed  books  to  the  majority  of  English 
readers,  and  the  folio  edition  of  Manana, 
printed  in  English  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  is  now  rarely  mot  with.  Captiun 
Stevens’s  work  on  Spain,  in  w'hich  some 
mention  is  also  made  of  Gibraltar,  is  as 
difficult  of  procurement  as  Mariana ;  and 
we  are  acquainted  with  no  other  works 
than  these,  concerning  the  Mons  Calpe,  in 
the  English  language,  if  we  except  the 
Hutory  of  the  Herculean  StrailSy  given 
to  the  public  by  Colonel  James  in  1771, 
and  Drinkwater’s  graphic  Hietory  of  the 
Siege,  published  about  fifteen  years  later, 
a  work  which  had  become  very  scarce  till 
Mr.  Murray  ventured  on  a  reprint,  in 
1845  or  1846,  in  a  half-crown  volume. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  a  hap¬ 
py  thought  of  Captain  Sayer  to  under¬ 
take  the  work  at  present  before  ns.  He 
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has  been  for  many  years  Civil  Magistrate 
at  Gibraltar,  and  in  that  capacity  has  had 
the  fullest  access  to  papers,  records,  and 
official  documents  of  ail  kinds.  Many  ori- 

final  and  unpublished  letters  from  the 
Vince  of  Ilcsse,  Sir  George  Eliott,  the 
Due  de  Crillen,  Collingwood,  and  Lord 
Nelson,  have  been  thrown  open  to  him, 
and  of  these  he  has  made  a  judicious  use. 
Nor  has  he  been  content  with  such  ma¬ 
terials  ns  he  could  find  in  the  strong 
boxes  of  the  rock  itself.  lie  has  searched 
the  Egerton,  Leake,  King,  and  other 
manuscripts,  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
these  papers  have  supplied  much  interest¬ 
ing  information  relating  to  the  sieges  of 
the  rock  since  its  seizure  by  Sir  George 
Kooke  in  1704.  Captain  Sayer  has  also 
put  Coxe’s  histories  of  the  Bourbon  kings 
of  Spain,  and  his  memoirs  of  Sir  II.  Wal- 

f>ole,  and  the  Chatham  correspondence, 
ikewise  under  contribution,  and  from 
these  and  other  sources  he  has  gathered 
together  into  a  compact  form  a  mass  of 
materials  hitherto  widely  diffused  through 
many  separate  volumes.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  no  new  or  striking  views  in  this 
considenable  and  creditably  executed  his¬ 
tory.  But  on  the  whole,  though  some¬ 
what  diffusely.  Captain  Sayer  has  execut¬ 
ed  his  task  with  sagaciousness  and  judg¬ 
ment,  rather  than  with  brilliancy.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  ornament  or  fine  writing 
in  these  pages.  The  style,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  some  repetitions,  is  generally  clear 
and  forcible  without  being  labored  or 
overlaid,  and  is  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  well-educated,  practical 
soldier.  Though  the  details  here  made 
known  to  us  are  in  great  part  connected 
with  ancient  and  medieval  history,  yet 
they  derive  an  attractive,  w'e  had  almost 
said  an  absorbing  interest,  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  now  making  by  more  than  one 
European  power  to  acquire  maritime  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Mediterranean.  France,  it 
is  well  known,  has  ever  since  the  days  of 
Colbert  sought  to  secure  a  preponderancy 
in  that  inland  sea ;  and  Spain,  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  has,  thanks  to  for¬ 
eign  capital,  made  greater  material  pro¬ 
gress  than  most  European  nations  in  the 
improvement  of  her  army  and  navy,  and 
in  the  development  of  her  fine  natnr^  re¬ 
sources,  again  dreams  of  re-possessing  a 
fortress  which  she  occupied  during  the 
more  brilliant  periods  of  her  history. 
Russia,  crippled  in  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
result  of  tne  Crimean  camptugn,  also 


seeks  some  indemnification  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  al¬ 
ready  directed  its  best  energies  and  as¬ 
pirations  to  the  creation  of  a  fleet  which 
may  be  a  worthy  counterpart  of  its  con¬ 
siderable,  distinguished,  and  improving 
army.  Under  these  circumstances  it  be¬ 
hoves  our  country  to  be  watchful.  Never 
at  any  iiericKl  of  our  history  was  the  pos- 
sion  of  Gibraltar  more  needful  to  us ; 
never,  indeed,  was  it  so  needful  as  at  this 
moment. 

There  is  no  record  to  prove  that  the 
Mons  Calpe  of  the  ancients — mentioned 
by  both  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and 
more  minutely  described  by  Strabo,  and 
Pomponius  Mela,  who  was  born  at  Tan¬ 
gier — or  the  Jebel  Tarik  of  the  Moors, 
was  inhabited  till  711,  when  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Tarik,  with  his  romantic,  enter- 

f rising,  and  energetic  Arabs  and  Berbers, 
t  was  not  until  this  period  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  invasion  that  Gibraltar  occu- 

i»ied  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
''"rom  this  rock  it  was  that  the  first  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  Moslem  host  were  i)lanted. 
Hence  streamed  the  mighty  armies  which 
crushed  a  powerful  Christian  monarchy, 
and  established  an  infidel  dynasty  in 
Spain  for  upward  of  eight  centuries. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  here  on 
the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
the  Saracens,  or  on  those  prolonged 
stnjggles  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothic  dynasty  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  iSIoorish  dominion.  ^luch  of 
this  so-called  history  is  wrapt  in  the  mist 
of  fable  ;  and  it  were  as  absurd  to  trust 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Christians,  as  to 
the  romantic  and  highly-coloretl  rhapso¬ 
dies  of  the  Arabians.  Tliis  at  least  is 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  first  in¬ 
cursion  into  Spain  was  made  by  Ilyian, 
w'ho  landed  at  Algesiras ;  the  second  by 
Tarif,  who  landed  at  the  present  Tarifa ; 
and  the  third  and  final  one  by  Tarik,  who 
disembarked  at  Gibraltar.  At  the  time 
of  Tank’s  landing,  Roderick,  King  of  the 
Goths,  was  in  the  north  of  Spain,  quelling 
an  insurrection  in  the  Basque  provinces. 
He  hastened  southw'ard  with  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men.  The  two  hosts  came 
in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalete.  Various  engagements  took 
lace  for  six  days,  with  vary  ing  success  ; 
ut  on  the  seventh  day  the  Christians  at 
length  gave  way,  fled  in  disorder,  and 
were  pursued  without  mercy  by  the  re¬ 
lentless  Moors.  With  this  protracted  and 
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sanguinary  struggle  ended  the  dynasty  of  was  suddenly  recalled  by  seditious  out- 
the  Goths  and  Christian  power  in  Spain  breaks  in  bis  dominions, 
for  the  long  space  of  eight  hundred  years.  The  ninth  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  in 
Tarik  rapidly  overran  the  coimtry,  and  1466.  For  ten  months  the  besieged  held 
penetrated  to  the  capital,  Toledo,  which  out  with  heroic  courage.  Enraged  at  the 
ne  captured  and  sacked.  City  after  city  obstinacy  of  the  defense,  and  resolved  to 
presently  surrendered  to  him,  and  ere  the  conquer,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  sent 
year  had  closed  the  Moorish  dynasty  was  bis  son,  Don  Enrique  de  Guzman,  from 
established.  Seville  with  reinforcements.  At  length 

In  1086  Gibraltar  was  in  the  possession  the  besieged  were  reduc.ed  to  the  most 
of  Yusef  ben  Taxfin,  a  caliph  of  the  Al-  terrible  privations.  Grass  and  roots  were 
moravides.  The  struggles  between  this  their  only  food,  and  when  these  were  con- 
leader  and  Alphonso  of  Castile  throw  no  sumed  they  had  recourse  to  their  shoes 
light  on  the  history  of  Gibraltar ;  and  the  and  leather  girdles.  The  men,  prostrate 
contests  between  Yusef  and  the  Spanish  with  despair,  began  to  desert,  and  Este van 
Moors  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  de  Villacrees,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Tarifa,  Algesiras,  Granada,  Seville,  Bada-  command  of  the  garrison,  finding  himself 
joz,  and  Zaragoza,  though  considerable  without  hope,  delivered  up  the  fortress  in 
episodes  in  Spanish  history,  have  little  in-  June,  1467,  to  Don  Enrique  de  Guzman, 
terest  for  the  English  reader.  after  a  most  memorable  detense.  Gibraltar 

It  was  in  1309  that  the  rock  was  for  the  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
first  time  exposed  to  a  regular  siege.  At  Medina  Sidonia  until  Queen  Isabella  an- 
tbis  period  Ferdin.and  IV.  of  Castile  re-  nexed  it  to  the  Spanish  crown  in  1501-2. 
solved  to  dislodge  the  Moors,  and  direct-  In  1552,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
ed  a  large  portion  of  his  army,  under  a  celebrated  engineer  (Calvi,  of  Milan) 
Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman,  (el  Bueno,)  traced  out  various  works  for  the  protection 
against  the  fortress.  After  protracted  of  the  fortress;  and  in  1575  the  gloomy 
operations  and  many  engagements,  the  and  fanatical  son  of  the  abdicated  Charles 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  twelve  hun-  (Philip  II.)  sent  an  Italian  engineer, 
dred  men,  surrendered.  named  HI  Fratino,  to  increase  the  fortiti- 

In  1312  Ferdinand  died,  and  was  sue-  cations  of  the  place.  Several  new  batter- 
ceeded  by  Alonzo  XL,  under  whose  reign  ies  were  at  this  period  commenced  and 
a  religious  chief,  who  prosecuted  the  war  finished.  In  1508  the  son  of  Philip  suo- 
against  the  Christians  with  fanaticism,  laid  ceeded  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  during 
siege  to  Gibraltar ;  but  after  an  attack  of  his  reign  that  the  last  remnant  of  the 
short  duration,  he  abandoned  his  efibrts  to  Moorish  dynasty  was  expelled  from  Spain, 
regain  a  position  which  was  already  r«-  From  Gibraltar,  where  nine  centuries  bo- 
cognizeil  as  the  key  of  Spain.  fore  Tarik  had  landeil  with  his  victorious 

In  1324  a  Gallican  knight,  Vasco  Perez  host,  a  fleet  of  galleys  embarked  the  last 
de  Meira,  was  Governor  of  the  fortress,  of  the  exiles,  and  cast  them  destitute  upon 
He  was  a  man  of  some  military  repute ;  the  shores  of  Africa.  Thus,  after  the 
but  his  most  eminent  defect  was  avarice,  lapse  of  nine  hundred  years  from  the  time 
and  during  his  term  of  0610*0  he  embezzled  wnen  the  battle  of  Guadalete  extinguished 
the  greater  portion  of  the  money  af)pro-  the  Visigothic  dominion,  and  substituted 
priated  for  defense.  After  four  months  the  rule  of  the  Infidels,  the  last  trace  of 
and  a  half  of  struggle  the  garrison  capit-  the  great  ^Mohammedan  dynasty  was  swept 
ulated,  and  the  fortress  was  surrendered  from  Spain. 

once  more  to  the  Infidels,  after  the  Christ-  Spain,  since  1689,  in  alliance  with  Eng- 
ians  had  held  it  for  twenty-two  years.  On  land  and  the  Dutch,  had  been  at  war  with 
thetwentietliof  August,  1462,  after  acorn-  France.  The  French  Admiral,  Tourville, 
paratively  bloodless  sie^  it  again  reverted  in  1693  commenced  a  bombardment  of 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Christian.  The  Gibraltar,  causing  the  greatest  oonstema- 
suocess  this  siege,  and  the  important  tion  among  the  inhabitants.  But  after 
event  of  the  annexation  of  Gibr^tar  to  continuing  the  fire  against  the  place  for 
Spun,  is  attributable  to  Alonzo  de  Arcos.  nine  days,  the  French  squadron  retired. 
In  1464  King  Henry,  desirous  of  becoming  the  fortifications  having  suffered  very  little 
acquainted  witli  his  new  acquisition,  set  damage. 

out  from  Seville  to  visit  the  fortress,  al-  .The  war  of  succession,  which  had  for 
ready  famous  throughout  Europe,  hut  he  its  ostensible  object  the  substitution  of 
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Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  ceased  with 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  That  peace,  though 
not  creditable  to  the  allies  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Gibraltar.  Admiral  Rooke  had 
been  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  1704 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of 
snpportnig  the  pretensions  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  His 
instructions  restricted  him  from  under¬ 
taking  any  thing  of  great  importance ; 
but  that  he  might  not  incur  the  reproach 
of  total  inactivity,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  the  rock.  A  body  of  eigu- 
teen  hundred  men  were  landed  upon  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  rocks  with  the 
mainland,  and  a  heavy  firing  commenced 
from  the  ships.  In  a  few  hours  the 
^aniards  were  driven  from  their  guns. 
Tne  garrison  having  capitulated,  marched 
out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  July,  1704,  the  British 
took  possession.  The  loss  of  this  strong¬ 
hold  greatly  alarmed  the  Spaniards,  and 
orders  were  instantly  given  to  retake  it. 

Villadarias,  a  general  officer,  and  one  of 
the  best  and  bravest  of  Spain’s  soldiers, 
supported  by  a  squadron  from  Toulon,  laid 
siege  to  the  place.  The  Prince  of  Ilesse, 
who  had  been  left  as  General,  dispatched 
a  message  to  Admiral  Leake,  who  landed 
reinforcements  for  the  garrison,  and  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  a  great  quantity  of  am¬ 
munition,  and  provisions  for  six  months. 
In  January,  1705,  a  detachment  succeeded 
in  drawing  the  British  from  part  of  their 
works ;  but  after  possessing  them  about 
an  hour,  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  the  British  again  received  a 
number  of  additional  troops,  and  a  fresh 
quantity  of  provisions  and  ammunition. 
Despairing  oi  reducing  bv  force  a  garrison 
so  poweifiilly  supported,  the  Spaniards 
retired  to  some  distance,  and  forming  an 
intrenchment  across  the  isthmus,  converted 
the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

The  value  of  Gibraltar  as  a  settlement 
was  at  this  period  but  little  appreciated  by 
tbe  politicians  and  w'riters  of  England ; 
but  Spain  was  fully  alive  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  place,  and  abandoned  her  opera¬ 
tions  against  Portugal  to  direct  the  whole 
of  her  resources  against  Gibraltar.  The 
expedition  of  which  we  have  just  recorded 
tlie  failure,  was  composed  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men — nine  thousand  Spaniards  and 
three  thousand  French  —  with  which  a 
French  squadron,  consisting  of  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates,  co- 
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operated.  The  divisions  of  the  Spanish 
army  were  commanded  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  in  Spain ;  amongst  them 
Count  d’Aquilar,  the  Duke  d’Ossuna,  the 
Conde  de  ^nto,  and  Marquis  Aitona. 
The  garrison  of  the  fortress  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  men,  and  many  of  these 
I  were  in  an  undisciplined  state.  Ayala, 
one  of  the  Spanish  historians  of  Gibrdtar, 
says  :  “  There  were  among  them  many 
vagabonds  from  Spain,  and  deserters  from 
the  Spanish  army.” 

No  man  was  better  aware  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  Gibraltar  to  the  English  nation 
as  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean  than 
the  Admiral  who  took  it.  Sir  George 
Rooke.  By  his  orders  the  imperial  banner 
was  hauled  down,  and  the  royal  standard 
of  England  hoisted  in  its  stead.  The  city 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  eighteen  hundred  Eng¬ 
lish  seamen  were  landed  to  occupy  the 

filace.  So  shrewd  an  observer  as  Bisliop 
iumet  seems  to  have  been  unaware  of  the 
inestimable  importance  of  the  capture  of 
such  a  place. 

“  It  has  been  much  questioned,’*  says  he, 
“  by  men  who  understand  these  matters 
well,  whether  our  possessing  ourselves  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  and  our  maintaining  ourselves  in  it  so 
long,  were  to  our  advantage  or  not  It  has 
certainly  put  us  to  a  great  charge,  and  we  have 
lost  many  men  in  it;  but  it  seems  the  Spaniards, 
who  should  know  the  importance  of  the  place 
best  think  it  so  valuable  that  they  have  been  at 
a  much  greater  charge,  and  have  lost  many  more 
men,  while  they  have  endeavored  to  recover  it, 
than  the  taking  and  keeping  it  has  cost  us. 
And  it  is  certain  that  in  war,  whatsoever  loss 
on  one  side  occasions  a  greater  loss  of  men  or 
treasure  on  the  other,  must  be  redioned  as  a 
loss  only  to  the  side  that  suffers  most”  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Burnet,  a  strong  Whig  partisan,  enter¬ 
tained  more  than  a  disrelish  for  Rooke, 
who  was  a  high  Tory,  and  that  the  Bishop 
treats  him  unfairly,  and  with  manifest  in¬ 
justice,  whenever  his  name  is  mentioned 
in  his  history.  But  the  truth  is  that 
liooke,  who,  according  to  Campbell,]  was 
“  a  man  of  good  birth  and  education,”  be¬ 
haved  with  distinguished  courage,  and 
more  than  ordinary  capacity,  in  every  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  he  was. employed.  This 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  in  his 


*  HiMory  of  Hi*  Own  Timm,  voL  U.  Oxford 
Edition.  188S. 

f  LiiM*  of  the  Adfi^ah,  vol.  iv.  p.  268. 
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notes  to  Bumet.  Onslow,  in  stating  that 
Rooke  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  fitter  for 
a  Court  than  any  of  his  profession,  yet 
allowed  that  he  was  very  able  and  of 
great  courage  in  his  profession.  It  is 
true  Rooke  was  charg^  with  want  of 
vigor,  but,  to  our  thinking,  unjustly.  He 
burned  sixteen  ships  before  La  Hogue, 
and  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  his  comments  on 
Burnet,  asks:  “Was  it  for  burning  six¬ 
teen  ships,  or  the  winds  not  serving,  that 
the  Admiral  was  so  much  in  fault?  for  the 
Bishop  has  specified  nothing  else  to  sup¬ 
port  a  party  lie,  that  he  would  willingly 
have  pass  for  a  truth  because  he  hated 
the  man.”  The  tnith  is,  as  Capt.ain  Sayer 
states,  that  Sir  G.  Rooke  belonmng  to  the 
Tory  party,  and  having  sat  in  Parliament 
as  a  Tory  member,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  at 
once  sprang  up  between  the  partisans  of 
Marlborough  and  the  friends  of  Rooke ; 
the  Whigs  taking  care  to  extol  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Marlborough,  while  the  claims  of 
the  Admiral  were  sneered  at  and  dispar¬ 
aged.  Party  spirit  in  that  day — such  was 
the  hight  to  which  political  prejudice  and 
liinaticism  were  carried  —  obliterated  all 
sense  of  justice.  The  House  of  Commons 
congratulated  the  Crown  on  the  battle  of 
Malaga,  but  the  Lords  remained  obstinate¬ 
ly  silent.  The  Commons,  determined  to 
carry  the  point,  moved  another  address 
praying  the  Sovereign  to  reward  the 
troops  and  seamen  who  had  so  greatly 
distinguished  themselves.  A  collision  b^ 
tween  the  Houses  at  this  juncture  seemed 
imminent.  But  at  the  critical  juncture 
Rooke,  with  a  magnanimity  which  proved 
the  greatness  of  his  character,  appeased 
the  clamor  by  resigning  all  his  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  retiring  into  a  private  station.* 

Burnet’s  calumnies  recoiled  on  his  own 
head.  In  a  debate  in  the  Lords,  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  had  sat  in  the  House  with 
the  Bishop,  said  :  “  With  regard  to  what 
he  savs  ag^ainst  Admiral  Rooke,  I  know  I 
have  Keard  it  from  those  who  were  present ; 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  a  downright  lie. 
The  Bishop,  it  was  well  known,  was  no 
friend  to  that  Admiral,  and  therefore  he 
easily  gave  credit  to  every  malicious  story 
he  heard  against  him.”  How  different 
was  the  conduct  of  King  William  from 
that  of  Bumet  I  The  King  was  pressed  to 
remove  Rooke  from  his  seat  at  the  Admi- 

*  For  a  fuller  aeoonnt  of  the  serrieet  of  Rooke, 
•ee  Lediard’t  Naval  HUtory,  Claude  du  Boac'i  Milt-  I 
(ary  Huiary^  and  IfolTneax'i  Conjtmet  ExptdMon,  I 
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ralty  Board,  because  of  his  Tory  votes  in 
the  Commons,  when  his  Majestjr  replied : 
“  Sir  George  has  served  me  faithfully  at 
sea,  and  I  will  never  displace  him  for  act* 
ing  as  he  thinks  most  for  the  service  of 
his  country  in  the  House  of  Commons.” 
That  the  immense  value  of  Gibraltar  was 
not  better  appreciated  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  is  partly  owing  to  the  met,  that 
it  was  at  that  period  a  source  of  profuse 
and  ill-regulated  expense.  Lord  Jloling- 
broke,  in  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Portmore, 
the  Governor,  of  March  29th,  1712,  com- 
lains  “  that  at  Gibraltar  things  have 
een  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  under 
the  loosest  management.” 

For  the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  one  of  the 
greatest  services  ever  rendered  to  a  mara- 
time  nation,  Sir  G.  Rooke  received  no  re¬ 
ward.  He  survived  his  unjust  treatment 
only  a  few  years,  and  died  in  1708,  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year.*  But  if  England  did 
not  justly  value  the  prize  she  had  won,  it 
must  be  conceded  the  Spaniards  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  their  loss ;  and  in  attempting  to 
recover  the  place  the  twelfth  siege  oc¬ 
curred.  During  the  progress  of  this 
siege  a  surprise  was  attempted.  A  goat¬ 
herd,  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  who  was  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  passes  of  the 
rock,  made  known  to  the  Marquis  Villa- 
darias,  the  Spanish  commander,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  reaching  the  summit  by  a  path¬ 
way  little  known,  and  termed  the  Senda 
del  Pastor.  Five  hundred  men  were  se¬ 
lected  for  this  forlorn  hope,  and  having 
taken  the  sacrament,  marched  from  the 
advanced  trenches  round  the  eastern  side. 
Following  the  goatherd,  they  crept  up  the 
precipitous  track,  and  reached  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Cave,f  where  th^  secreted  them¬ 
selves  till  morning.  Before  daybreak 
they  advanced  to  the  signal-station,  where 
they  massacred  the  guard,  and  succeeded 
in  pulling  up,  by  the  assistance  of  ropsg 
and  ladders,  many  of  the  party  who  had 
been  left  behind.  The  garrison  M’as  now 
alarmed,  and  a  regiment  of  Grenadiers, 
climbing  a  steep  and  stormy  ascent,  lost 
many  men  before  they  could  close  with 

*  It  ia  satisfactory  to  think  that  all  naval  Us- 
toriana,  English  and  foreign,  do  full  justice  to 
Rooke.  Burchett  and  Kennett,  as  well  as  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Lediard,  apeak  of  him  with  high  praise ; 
and  De  Quincy,  in  hia  Hitteirt  Militaire,  speaks 
of  his  distinguished  courage  and  aoienoe,  Killy  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  Dutch  Gazettes.  See  also  Latnhtrli, 
tom.  iii ,  and  Quincy,  Hist.  Milit  de  Louie  XI Y. 
f  Bee  note  at  the  end  of  this  artiole. 
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the  Spaniards,  who,  with  an  inaccessible 
precipice  behind  them,  fought  with  des¬ 
perate  energy.  Their  ammunition,  which 
did  not  exceed  three  rounds  per  man, 
soon  failed  them,  and  losing  one  hundred 
and  sixty  of  their  number,  they  surren¬ 
dered  unconditionally.  Nevertheless,  the 
siege  was  continued  for  some  time  after 
tills,  and  was  not  raised  till  the  eighteenth  I 
of  April,  1705.  Even  the  events  of  this 
siege  did  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
ligh  Cabinet  to  the  importance  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  But  though  ministers  were  blind 
and  supine,  tlie  people  of  England  began 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  impoilance 
of  the  place.  The  gallant  defense  was  a 
military  achievement  that  excited  the 
popular  admiration,  Gibraltar  became 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  is 
truly  said  by  Captain  Sayer,  “  when  its 
name  was  associated  with  British  gallant¬ 
ry  and  blood.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
people  of  England,  Gibraltar  would  have 
l)een  the  stronghold  of  some  other  power. 
Stanhope,  our  Envoy  at  Madrid,  whose 
familiarity  with  the  secret  policy  of  that 
Court  should  have  given  him  a  clearer  in¬ 
sight  into  the  real  value  of  the  fortress, 
did  not  perceive  that  England  could  gain 
any  advantage  by  the  possession  of  it. 
Townsend  held  a  similar  opinion ;  and 
even  the  great  Commoner,  the  greatest 
war  minister  England  ever  had,  was  will¬ 
ing  to  surrender  the  key  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  truth  is,  as  Lord  Mahon  ad¬ 
mits  of  his  kinsman,*  that  Stanhope  relied 
very  mnch  in  his  diplomatic  career  in 
Spain  on  an  offer  of  yielding  Gibraltar, 
and  the  blame  of  the  idea  of  givin"  up  the 
fortress  rests  mainly  with  him.  lie  had 
suggested  it  from  Paris  to  his  colleagues 
in  England,  and  obtained  their  acquies¬ 
cence.}  It  is  a  proof  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  present  age,  that  the  living  Lord 
Stanhope  reg.ards  the  idea  of  his  kinsman 
as  an  idea  quite  inconsistent  with  our  na¬ 
tional  interest  or  national  glory.  How 
greatly  Gibraltar  was  prized  by  Spain  is 
proved  by  her  unceasing  eft’orts  to  recover 
It,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  negotia¬ 
tion.  No  system  of  foreign  policy,  as 
Captain  Sayer  remarks,  was  conceived  by 
any  of  Spain’s  distinguished  ministers 
which  did  not  include  Gibraltar.  Alberoni, 
Uipi>erda,  and  Florida  Blanca  all  sought 
to  recover  it ;  and  now,  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  the  ministerial  press  of  Madrid, 
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headed  by  the  Epoca^  has  raised  the  cry 
of  “  Gibraltar  for  the  Spaniards.”  The 
regular  cession  of  Gibraltar  to  England 
took  place  in  1713,  when  a  general  peace 
was  signed  at  Utrecht  by  the  Sovereigns 
of  England,  Spain,  France,  and  the  other 
Allies,  with  the  exception  of  Austria.  By 
the  tenth  article  of  the  Treaty,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  King,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  succes¬ 
sors,  yielded  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  the  full  and  entire  property  and  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town  and  castle,  together 
with  the  port,  fortifications,  and  forts  be¬ 
longing  thereto,  to  be  held  and  enjoyed 
absolutely,  with  all  manner  of  right,  for¬ 
ever. 

Scarcely  had  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  re¬ 
established  peace,  before  Spain,  led  on  by 
Alberoni,  alarmed  all  Europe  by  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  her  warlike  preparations.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  induce  her  King  to 
join  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  but  in  vain. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  once  more  to 
try,  by  way  of  inducement,  the  bait  of  the 
restoration  of  Gibraltar,  the  only  condition 
involved  being  the  accession  of  I’hilip  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.  But  the  King 
indignantly  refused  the  proposal.  Re¬ 
verses  in  Sicily,  however,  and  the  failure 
of  the  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
precipitated  the  downfall  of  Alberoni,  and 
Philip  now  accepted  the  Alliance.  Having 
thus  complied  with  the  desire  of  the  Allies, 
the  first  act  of  the  Spanish  King  was  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  rock- 
fortress.  But  the  English  Ministry,  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
decided  on  sounding  the  temper  of  the 
Parliament.  No  sooner  was  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  the  question  understood,  than  the 
proposition  was  met  with  a  universal  out¬ 
burst  of  indignation.  The  Houses  met 
on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1727.  In 
his  speech  his  Majesty  said  that  he  had 
received  information  that  the  placing  the 
Pretender  upon  the  throne  was  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  secret  negotiation  of 
Vienna;  “and  if  the  time  shall  evince,” 
said  the  King,  “  that  the  giving  up  the 
trade  of  this  nation  to  one  power,  and 
Gibraltar  and  Mahon  to  another,  is-madb 
the  price  and  reward  of  imposing  om 
this  kingdom  a  Popish  Pretender,  what  an. 
indignation  must  this  raise  in. the- breast? 
of  every  Prorestant  Briton  1”  Thespeecht 
further  intimated,  that  the  Spanish  Minis¬ 
ter  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  GibraL 
tar,  and  announced  that  his  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  making  preparations  to  attack 
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and  l)eMege  the  fort.  The  indignation  of 
botli  Houses  was  aroused,  and  in  the 
Lords  an  address  was  voted,  asserting 
that  the  fortress  indisputably  belonged  to 
Great  Britain  by  solemn  treaties,  and 
pledging  the  House  to  defend  the  right  to 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  “  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  preservation  of 
the  commerce  and  naval  strength  of  Great 
Britain.” 

A  w'ar  between  Spain  and  England  now 
became  inevitable,  and  an  army  for  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  was  soon  organized  by 
Spain.  Philip  had  been  convinced  that 
the  fortress  might  easily  have  been  taken ; 
but  Villadarias,  a  brave  and  experienced 
soldier,  who  had  been  defeated  before  its 
walls  in  1 705,  did  not  share  his  Sovereign’s 
views,  and  refused  to  accept  the  conduct 
of  the  expedition.  The  command,  there¬ 
fore,  devolved  on  Las  Torres,  who  had  run 
before  Peterborough  at  Valencia,*  and 
who  boasted  that  in  six  weeks  he  would 
plant  the  standard  of  Spain  on  the  rock, 
and  drive  the  heretics  into  the  sc.*!.  This 
was  the  thirteenth  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and 
preparations  were  made  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  For  fourteen  day  seven  hundred 
shot  per  hour  were  thrown  into  the  fort¬ 
ress,  and  ninety-two  guns  and  seventy- 
two  mortars  were  in  constant  play-  But 
by  the  end  of  May  the  guns  oi  the  garri¬ 
son  had  gained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
the  besiegers.  One  hundred  guns  were 
in  play,  and  countless  mortars  occupied 
commanding  positions  on  the  hights.  On 
the  third  of  June,  1727,  this  mass  of 
ordnance  opened  on  the  Spanish  batteries  ; 
and  so  crushing  was  the  fire,  that  not  a 
single  gun  replied.  So  overpowering  was 
the  fire  of  the  besieged,  that  when  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  to  pre¬ 
paratory  to  a  peace,  it  was  found  the  gar¬ 
rison  had  strengthened  their  position. 
T)ie  events  of  this  siege,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  lost  seven  thousand  men,  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  vhat,  on  the  land-side  at 
least,  Gibraltar  was  impregnable. 

In  1757,  disputes  which  had  long  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  resulted  in  open  hostility.  Even  sub- 
seqfuent  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Spain 
had  evinced  no  desire  to  involve  herself  in 
the  impending  strife.  It  was  the  desire 
of  both  belligerents  to  secure  the  promise 
of  her  ifiliance.  France  had  craftily  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Spanish  Cabinet  to  seize  upon 
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Minorca,  and  to  offer  it,  together  with  the 
promise  of  cooperation  in  the  reduction  of 
Gibraltar,  in  exchange  of  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  with  Spain.  It  w.*is  at  this 
perio<l  that  Byng,  who  sailed  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  April,  1756,  left  Minorca  to  its 
fate. 

Unable  to  hold  out  against  an  over¬ 
whelming  force,  the  garrison  of  Minorca, 
after  repelling  the  enemy’s  assault,  agreed 
to  capitulate  on  honorable  tenns  ;  and  the 
troops,  having  been  allowed  to  embark, 
were  conveyed  to  Gibraltar.  The  loss  of 
Minorca  was  followed  by  an  outburst  of 
uncontrollable  indignation,  the  Ministry 
were  driven  from  power,  and  Byng,  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  popular  fury,  was  shot  by  order 
of  a  courbmartial.  It  was  at  this  period 
when  France  was  luring  Sjiain  into  a  con¬ 
federacy  against  England  by  the  promise 
of  a  restoration  of  Gibraltar,  that  l*itt 
succeeded  to  office.  The  gre.nt  Minister 
resolved,  by  one  bold  stroke,  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  Spain  and  to  bind  her  in  an 
alliance  against  France.  With  the  con¬ 
sent  of  all  his  colleagues,  in  a  secret  dis¬ 
patch  dated  twenty -third  of  August, 
1757,  he  authorized  Sir  Benjamin  Keene 
to  oiler  to  Spain  the  cession  of  Gibraltar 
on  condition  that  she  would  enter  into  an 
alliance  against  the  French.  The  dispatch, 
remarkable  for  its  pregnancy,  is  said  to 
have  cost  Pitt  three  days’  labor.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  statesman  of 
his  lofty  mental  stature  could  have  been 
induced  to  entertain  the  notion  of  sur¬ 
rendering  the  great  fortress.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  great 
Commoner  attached  the  mightiest  import¬ 
ance  to  the  prevention  of  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  S|)ain  and  France,  and  that  he  also 
looked  for  a  full  equivalent  for  the  rock- 
fortress  at  the  hands  of  Spain.  But  not 
even  the  discomfiture  of  tne  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Crowns,  nor  any  equiva¬ 
lent  in  the  power  of  the  Spanish  Crown 
to  bestow,  could  have  justified  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Minister  in  proposing  the  surrender 
of  the  key  of  the  Straits,  and  the  most 
commanding  position  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  true  that  the  expenses  of  the  fortress 
were  then  enormous  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  that  the  maladministration  of 
the  local  Government  was  monstrous,  and 
a  continnal  source  of  complaint ;  it  was 
true  also  that  the  represtmtations  of  Ix)rd 
Tyranley,  the  Governor,  led  I*itt  to  under¬ 
rate  the  value  of  the  place  ;  and  the  great 
orator  must  have  been  scandalized  at  the 
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plundering  and  perquisites  of  Governors, 
which  ma<le  their  aggregate  emoluments 
twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum.* 
Hut  the  abuses  incinent  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  rock  were  corrigible,  and  might 
have  been  corrected ;  whereas  the  loss  of 
the  fortress,  if  once  surrendered  or  lost, 
could  never  have  been  repaired.  Pitt, 
however,  soon  became  convinced  of  his 
error.  In  1779  he  pronounced  Gibraltar 
“  situated  in  the  very  continent  of  Spain, 
the  best  proof  of  our  naval  power,  ana  the 
only  solia  check  on  that  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.”  Twice  within  a  century  Spain 
had  attempted  the  recovery  of  the  fortress, 
and  on  each  occasion  she  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  with  humiliation  and  de¬ 
feat.  Believing  that  the  moment  had  now 
arrived  when  she  might  be  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  the  Court  of  Madrid  allied  herself  to 
France  in  1779,  and  declared  war  against 
England.  Two  years  before  this  period, 
a  remarkable  man,  a  more  remarkable  sol¬ 
dier,  had  been  made  Governor  of  the  rock. 
This  was  George  Augustus  Eliott,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  the  nine  sons  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Eliott,  of  Sleath,  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh.  Bom  in  1718,  Eliott  h.ad  been 
e.arly  sent  to  the  University  of  Leyden, 
where  he  became  a  proficient  in  languages. 
Subsequently  he  studied  with  assiduity 
and  success  at  the  School  of  Engineers  at 
La  Fere.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel,  he  accompanied  George 
TI.  to  Germany  as  aide-«le-camp  in  174.3, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dettin- 
gcn.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
seven  years’  war  under  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  was  considered  a  m.an  of 
great  military  talents,  energj',  and  perse- 
«  verauce,  qualities  th.at  were  fully  tested  in 
the  memorable  siege  with  which  his  name 
is  forever  associated. 

Eliott,  on  .assuming  the  command,  soon 
discovered  defects  in  the  fortifications, 
and  that  the  garrison  was  inadequate  to 
perfonn  even  the  duties  necessary  in  a 
time  of  pe.ace.  The  Governor  declared  it 
w'onld  be  impossible  to  withstand  a  siege 
with  the  inefficient  resources  .at  his  dispo- 
s.al ;  and  he  sent  home  Colonel  Green,  of 
the  Engineers,  to  explain  to  Ministers  how  ' 
matters  stood,  and  wrote  pressingly  to 
the  Government.  His  remonstrances  were 
scarcely  heeded.  Though  the  C.abinet  had 
tardily  and  inadequately  reinforced  and 
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provisioned  the  garrison  ;  yet  General 
Eliott,  who  had  foreseen  the  coming  storm, 
chiefly  depended  on  his  own  eflTorts,  and 
prepared  for  an  event  which  he  had  long 
contemplated.  The  garrison  when  the 
war  broke  out  was  composed  of  ten  regi¬ 
ments,  including  the  artillery  and  engi¬ 
neers,  giving  a  total  of  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  officers  and  men  ; 
whereas  Spain  attacked  the  rock  with  all 
her  naval  and  military  resources.  A  Span¬ 
ish  squ.adron  ap|K*arcd  in  the  bay.  Rod¬ 
ney  attacked  it,  and  only  one  transport 
escaped.  This  adv.antage  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another.  A  few  days  afterward 
a  Sp.mish  squadron  was  discovered  near 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  after  a  severe  con¬ 
flict,  was  defeated.  The  unfavorable  dis¬ 
position  of  Morocco,  and  the  vigilance  of 
Spanish  armed  vessels,  however,  deprived 
the  garrison  of  supplies  of  provender  from 
the  African  coast,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  the  sorest  straits,  when  they  were  again 
relieved  by  a  fleet  under  Admirals  Darby, 
Digby,  .and  Ross.  Un.able  to  force  the 
garrison  to  capitulate  by  blockade,  the 
Spaniards  now  resolved  on  a  supreme  ef¬ 
fort.  Works  were  carried  on  with  re¬ 
newed  vigor,  batteries  were  supplied  with 
guns  of  the  heaviest  metal,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  b.attering-cannon,  and  eighty 
mortars,  poured  an  incessant  shower  of 
shot  and  shell  into  the  place  for  the  space 
of  three  weeks.  The  most  eminent  engi¬ 
neers  of  France  and  Spain  were  brought 
to  superintend  the  approaches  of  the  be¬ 
siegers  ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  November,  1781,  General  Ross, 
at  the  head  of  two  thous.and  picked  men, 
marched  out  of  the  garrison  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  the  batteries,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  drove  from  them  the  astound¬ 
ed  Spaniards.  The  guns  and  mortars 
were  spiked,  the  magazines  were  blown 
up,  the  storehouses  were  fired,  together 
with  every  part  of  the  batteries.  Thus,  in 
somewhat  less  than  two  hours,  the  gigan¬ 
tic  works  which  the  enemy  had  raised 
at  an  exjiense  of  two  millions  sterling 
were  annihilated.  Spanish  pride,  no  less 
than  a  sense  of  national  interest,  now  in¬ 
duced  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  his  Minis¬ 
ters  to  direct  the  whole  forces  and  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  monarchy  upon  the  rock.  The 
Chevalier  d’Arcon,  a  famous  French  engi¬ 
neer,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  army 
of  Marshal  Broglie,  was  summoned  to  St. 
Roque.  He  had  invented  what  he  called 
“batteries,  flottantes,  insubmersibles,  et  in- 
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combustibles,  r6vctue8  d’uue  forte  cuirasse 
en  bois  de  cote  de  rennemi,”  and  which 
must  have  somewhat  resembled  similar 
batteries  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
proclaims  as  his  own  special  invention. 
Ten  of  these  batteries,  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
vulnerable,  were  launched.  Their  bottoms 
were  of  thick  timber,  their  sides  of  wood 
and  cork,  and  they  were  supplied  with 
sloping  roofs.  Each  of  them  earned  from 
ten  to  twenty-eight  guns,  manned  by  a  j 
picked  crew.  They  were  supported  by 
gunboats  and  armed  vessels.  A  thousand 
pieces  of  artillery  and  twelve  thousand  of 
tlie  best  troops  of  France  were  joined  to 
those  of  Spain,  and  numerous  volunteers 
of  the  highest  rank — such  as  the  Count 
d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.,  and  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon — appeared  on  the  staff. 
Tile  direction  of  the  operations  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  Duke  of  Crillon,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of 
Minorca. 

Colonel  DrinkM’ater,  who  witnessed  the 
siege,  and  who  has  described  it  with 
graphic  minuteness,  says : 

“That  the  Spaniards  meant,  previous  to  their 
final  efforts,  to  strike  a  terror  through  their  op¬ 
ponents  by  displaying  an  armament  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  had  ever  Wn  brought  a'^nst  any 
fortress.  Forty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  includ¬ 
ing  three  inferior  two-deckers,  tea  battering 
ships,  deemed  perfect  in  design,  and  esteemed 
invincible,  carrying  two  hundred  and  twelve 
guns,  innumerable  frigates,  xebeques,  bomb> 
ketches,  cutters,  gun  and  mortar-boats,  and 
smaller  craft  for  disembarking  men,  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  bay.  On  the  land-side  were 
most  stupendous  batteries  and  works,  mount¬ 
ing  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
managed  by  an  army  of  near  forty  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  a  victorious  general,  and 
animated  by  the  immediate  presence  of  two 
princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  France.  In  their 
certainty  of  success,  however,  the  enemy 
seemed  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  nature 
of  that  force  which  was  opposed  to  them ;  for 
though  the  garrison  scarcely  consisted  of  seven 
thousand  effective  men,  including  the  Marine 
Brigade,  they  forgot  that  they  were  now  veter¬ 
ans  in  the  service,  and  had  brnn  long  habituat¬ 
ed  to  the  efforts  of  artillery.  On  the  ninth  of 
September,  1782,  an  attack  was  made  by  the 
Spaniards  upon  the  land-side,  where  a  battery 
of  sixty -four  guns  was  opened;  but  the  fire 
was  so  warmly  returned,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  driven  from  their  works.  At  the  same 
time  several  of  the  ships  attacked  Europe 
Point,  but  their  success  was  not  greater.  Two 
of  the  largest  vessels  were  so  damaged  as  to  be 
obliged  to  repair  to  Algeziras  Bay  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  refitting.  Crillon  now  resolved  to  send 


forward  his  invincible  batteries;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  thirteenth  they  were  put  in 
motion.  Biienventura  de  Moreno,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Spanish  officer  who  commanded  them, 
brought  them  to  the  requisite  position  ;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  the  most 
dreadful  firing  commenced.  The  batteries  on 
sea  and  on  land  opened  at  the  same  instant, 
and  poured  into  the  garrison  an  incessant 
shower  of  shot,  while  the  British  returned  the 
fire  with  that  celerity  and  skill  which  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  demanded.  From  ten 
in  the  morning  till  noon  this  firing  was  con¬ 
tinued  without  the  smallest  intermission.  About 
two,  Moreno’s  battering-ship  was  seen  to  emit 
smoke  as  if  burning.  About  midnight  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  red-hot  shot  which  the  garrison  had 
used  l>ocamc  conspicuous ;  the  battery  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Admiral  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  in  a  short  time  the  other  eight  were 
seen  successively  to  be  in  flames,  and  made 
signals  of  distress.  Of  their  crews  only  four 
hundred  men  were  saved  by  the  exertions  of 
the  British.  The  rest  were  either  consumed  in 
the  flames,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  explosions,  or 
drowned  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  Thus 
were  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  completely  disappointed,  and  the  invinci¬ 
ble  batteries  in  one  day  totally  annihilated.** 

During  the  siege  the  most  common  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  were  exorbitantly  dear. 
Bad  ship-biscuit  full  of  worms  was  sold  at 
one  shilling  a  pound ;  flour,  not  in  much 
better  condition,  at  the  same  price ;  old 
dried  peas  at  one  shilling  and  four  pence  ; 
salt,  half  dirt,  the  sweepings  of  ships*  bot¬ 
toms  and  storehouses,  at  eight  pence ;  old 
salt  butter  at  two  shilling  and  sixpence ; 
and  English  farthing  candles  at  sixpence 
apiece.  Fresh  provisions  commanded 
much  higher  prices.  Turkeys  sold  at 
three  pounds  twelve  shillings;  sucking- 
pigs  at  two  pounds  two  shillings ;  and 
one  pound  one  shilling  was  refused  for  a 
calfs  pluck.*  The  eflect  of  the  red-hot 
shot,  recommended  by  General  Boyd  to 
be  used  against  the  Spanish  works,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  damage  done  was  extensive,  and  for 
a  time  irreparable.  An  immense  amount 
of  ammunition  was  expended  on  both 
sides.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
enemy’s  cannon  were  in  play  throughout 
the  day,  and  to  these  were  opposed  only 
ninety-six  guns  from  the  rock.  Upward* 
of  eight  thousand  shot  and  seven  hundred 
and  sixteen  barrels  of  gunpowder  were 
fired  away  by  the  garrison.  The  siege 
had  lasted  for  three  years,  seven  months, 
and  twelve  d.*iy8;  and  for  the  elaborate 
magnitude  of  the  attack,  aud  above  all 
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for  tlje  skill  and  hcroical  energy  and  forti¬ 
tude  of  the  defense,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sieges,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
history.  The  news  of  the  failure  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Ministry  at  3fadrid  with 
dismay,  and  by  the  King  with  despair. 
In  Paris  the  intelligence  was  equally  un¬ 
expected  and  unwelcome.  So  certain  had 
the  fact  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
been  considered,  that  a  drama,  illustrative 
of  the  destruction  of  Gibraltar  by  the 
floating  -  batteries,  was  acted  nightly  in 
Paris  to  applauding  thousands.* 

For  nearly  eighty  years  Spain  had  thus 
exhausted  her  treasury  and  sacrificed  her 
armies  and  her  navies  to  gmn  the  rock- 
fortress;  but  now,  after  a  countless  ex¬ 
penditure  of  men  and  money,  she  found 
all  her  efforts  vain  and  futile.  No  won¬ 
der  that  Florida  Blanca  said,  after  the 
discomfiture  of  the  besiegers:  “No  British 
Ministry  will  have  the  courage  to  look  the 
question  fairly  in  the  face,  and  I  will  think 
no  more  of  it.” 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years 
Spain  has  acquiesced  in  the  future  of  war 
and  the  provisions  of  treaty-Jpw ;  but  of 
late  a  semi-official  journal,  the  Epoca^  and 
a  Senor  Lobo,  said  to  be  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  have  talked  of 
the  possession  of  Gibraltar  by  Great 
Britain  as  “  a  disgrace  and  a  perpetual 
cause  of  humiliation.”  “  Gibraltar,”  says 
the  official  scribe,  “  ought  to  be  a  Spanish 
city,  and  its  recapture  should  in  future  be 
the  most  sacred  aspiration  for  the  nation ; 
for  while  the  fortress  is  occupied  by  Eng¬ 
land,  we  are  invaded  in  our  territory,  and 
are  prepared  to  adopt  any  alliance  which 
may  be  for  the  interests  of  Spain.”  They 
say  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pj’renees : 
“  Palabran  de  boca  piedra  de  hoitda,'^ 
(Words  of  the  mouth  are  like  a  stone  in 
a  sling.)  They  are  sometimes  thrown  back 
on  the  slinger  with  redoubled  force.  To 
this  thrasonical  Spanish  rhodomontade,  it 
may  be  answered  that  we  hold  Gibraltar 
by  virtue  of  conquest  and  of  solemn 
treaty,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  hold 
it  by  right  and  by  might  against  all  eom- 
^  ers.  Our  title,  according  to  European 
law,  is  unimpeachable  and  without  flaw  ; 
and  the  descendants  of  the  brave  men 
who  had  the  courage  and  the  skill  to  take 
the  rock,  have  now  the  power,  the  ability, 
and  the  will  to  hold  it  against  any  one 
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power,  or  against  a  coalition  of  France 
and  Spain,  'ilie  Manchester  school,  with 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  at  their  head, 
may  rail  at  the  e:q)ense  of  the  garrison, 
but  the  people  of  England  do  not  sympa¬ 
thize  w’ith  them,  for  they  think  with  Fox 
that  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  a  siibject  of 
discussion,  and  they  think  with  Burke 
that  the  fortress  is  invaluable  as  a  posses¬ 
sion,  because  it  is  impregnable.  “Give 
up  to  Spain,”  said  Fox,  “  the  fortress  of 
Gfibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean  becomes 
to  them  a  pool,  a  pond  in  which  they  can 
navigate  at  pleasure,  and  act  without  con¬ 
trol  or  check.”  “Deprive  vourself  of 
this  station,”  said  the  great  del>ater,  “  and 
the  States  of  Europe  who  border  on  the 
Mediterranean  will  no  longer  look  to  you 
for  the  free  navigation  of  that  sea ;  and 
having  it  no  longer  in  your  power  to  be 
useful,  you  can  not  expect  alliances.” 

That  Gibraltar  is  much  better  governed 
under  Great  Britain  than  it  w'ould  be 
under  any  other  power  is  a  proposition 
self-evident.  Tliere  is  perfect  freedom  of 
opinion  and  belief,  and  there  is  boundless 
toleration  ;  and  these  things  are  unknown 
in  Spain.  In  1830  a  charter  of  justice  was 
given  to  the  city,  a  magistracy  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  advantage  of  civil  liberty 
accorded  to  its  inhabit.ant8.  It  is  urged, 
however,  that  England  has  no  grounds  for 
keeping  the  fortress,  and  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  justice  to  restore  it  to  Spain. 
But  the  history  of  the  last  century  and  a 
half  shows  that  Spain  was  not  able  either 
to  hold  or  to  retake  it.  Were  Gibraltar 
restored  to  Spain  to-morrow,  Spain  could 
only  hold  it  during  the  good  pleasure  of 
France.  Gibraltar  under  England  defies 
attack,  and  is  unassailable.  Gibraltar  un¬ 
der  the  Sj>aniards,  as  Captain  Sayer  says, 
woiild  be  a  third-rate  fortress,  the  prey  of 
an  unscrupulous  military  and  maritime 
power,  making  war  under  the  false  pre¬ 
tense  of  an  idea,  but  Muth  real  prejx'nse 
purpose  of  spoliation  of  a  neighbor,  of  ag¬ 
grandizement,  and  annexation.  To  cede 
Gibraltar  w’ould  be  to  forfeit  the  safety  of 
the  overland  route,  would  be  putting  to 
hazard  our  power  and  our  influence,  not 
merely  in  the  Mediterranean  but  over  the 
whole  habitable  globe. 

The  Gibraltar  of  the  present  day  is  in¬ 
vulnerable.  Almost  impregnable  by  na¬ 
ture,  it  has  been  rendered  completely  so 
by  art.  When  France  and  Spain  attacked 
i  it  in  1782  there  were  but  one  hundred 


•  Bairow’i  lA/e  of  Lord  Howe,  p.  157. 
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guns ;  novrone  thousand  guns  are  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Gibraltar  gives  to  us  the  command 
of  the  Straits  ;  it  affords  accommodation 
to  our  vessels,  it  separates  the  harbors  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  renders  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  their  fleets  difficult.  These  are 
advantages  we  can  not  part  with  to  please 
a  small  and  crotchety  school  of  politicians 
among  us.  And  if  Marshal  O'Donnell 
seriously  asks  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord 
John  Russell  for  a  surrender  of  the  rock- 
fortress,  both  will  respond  with  a  will: 
“  Take  it  if  you  can.”  The  old  rule  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  past  will  be  practiced  in  the 
future — 

“  That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 


Note,  Page  112. — A  brief  description  of  this  re¬ 
nowned  fortress  mar  aid  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
In  form  and  shape  Gibraltar  is  much  like  a  colossal 
pear,  three  miles  long,  seven  miles  around,  and  six¬ 


teen  hundred  feet  thick  or  high  at  the  big  end.  In 
posiUon  it  is  as  if  a  colossal  pear  of  this  like  had 
been  driven  by  the  strong  current  through  the 
straits  the  big  end  first,  which  struck  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  shore,  while  the  stem-end  still  points  back  into 
the  straits.  Along  the  northern  side  of  the  pear, 
and  between  it  and 'the  Spanish  shore,  is  the  harbor 
of  Gibraltar,  five  miles  wide,  opening  toward  the 
Straits.  The  northern  side  of  the  pear  slopes  down 
to  the  water.  On  this  slope  is  the  city  or  town  of 
Gibraltar,  with  a  population  of  about  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand.  Immense  galleries,  some  of  them  two  or 
three  miles  long,  are  cut  around  through  the  big 
end  of  the  pear,  with  room  enough  for  a  coach  and 
horses  to  pass  at  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  some 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet  aliove  the  shore,  at 
the  big  end  of  the  pear.  Along  these  galleries,  cut 
from  the  solid  rock,  are  portholes  every  twelve 
yards,  which  command  by  the  guns  pointing  out  all 
approach  across  the  neutral  ground  on  the  Spanish 
shore.  The  entrance  to  St.  Michael  s  Cave  is  about 
halfway  between  the  stem  and  the  big  end  of  the 
pear  on  the  ridge.  A  few  summers  ago,  the  Govern¬ 
or  of  Gibraltar  had  the  Cave  fitted  up  for  a  grand 
ball,  which  was  duly  celebrated  by  the  Hite  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  and  the  officers  of  the  fortres*.  It  st'emed  ra¬ 
ther  a  queer  place  fur  such  a  purpose  to  us,  when 
■we  visitW  it  some  time  after. — or  The  Ecutcria 
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Wb  do  not  W'ell  know  how  to  describe 
our  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  this 
book.  Its  author  has  published  anony¬ 
mously,  but  will  one  day,  we  trust,  not 
think  It  needful  to  withhold  a  name  which 
every  lover  of  masculine  thought,  of  per¬ 
fect  reasoning,  of  keen  analysis,  and  reli- 

S‘ou8  nobleness  will  delight  to  honor. 

is  pages  have  been  so  true  a  delight  and 
refreshment  to  us  that  we  feel  in  danger 
of  discommending  them  by  speaking  of 
them  more  warmly  than  it  can  readily  be 
supposed  possible  they  deserve,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  therefore  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  brief  account  of  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat. 

The  author  believes,  and  believes  most 
justly,  that  the  Positive  Philosophy  has 


*  Ah  Inquir}/  into  the  Theoriee  of  Hietory,  with 
k>eeial  Reference  to  the  Principle*  of  the  Pontive 
^hUotophy.  London:  W.  H.  Allen  ac  Co.  1862. 
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exerted  a  powerful  direct  and  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  upon  both  philosophic  thought  and 
popular  belief.  It  appears  to  him  that 
that  philosophy  is  open  to  fatal  objections ; 
that  it  can  not  be  held,  as  M.  Auguste 
Comte  has  taught  it,  without  committing 
its  adherents  to  sundry  fallacies  in  logic  as 
well  as  to  the  gravest  errors  in  all  that 
pertains  to  religion.  lie  investigates  in 
particular  its  bearing  upon  history,  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  way  of  inquiry  into  the  three 
theories  by  winch  its  events  have  lieen  in¬ 
terpreted.  “The  first  [theory]  is,  that 
events  happen  by  chance  ;  in  mere  succes¬ 
sion  as  regards  time,  in  mere  contiguity 
as  regards  place,  without  order  or  design,  * 
without  coherenoe  or  connection,  without 
mutual  dependence  or  relation.  The  se¬ 
cond  is,  that  events  hap|)en  according  to 
law  ;  law  fixed  and  invariable,  necessitat¬ 
ing  the  most  stable  order ;  law  final  and 
absolute,  the  ultimate  and  highest  concep- 
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tion  of  the  human  mind.  The  third  is, 
that  events  happen  according  to  law,  iix- 
ed  and  invariable,  necessitating  the  most 
stable  order ;  but  that  that  law,  instead  of 
being  the  ultimate  and  highest  conception 
of  the  human  mind,  is  the  expression  of  a 
Supreme  Will.”  And  the  question  re- 
s|)ecting  these  theories  is — which  of  them 
affords  an  adequate  basis  on  W’hich  to  rest 
the  events  which  history  records  ?  In  or¬ 
der  to  answer  this  question  they  are  sever¬ 
ally  examined.  The  most  that  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  said  for  the  chance-theory  is  said 
for  it — much  more  than  at  first  one  sup- 

})08e8  its  case  will  admit  of ;  and  no  ad- 
lerent  of  the  law-theory  again,  will  be  able 
to  complain  that  his  case  has  been  under¬ 
stated.  The  conclusion  ultimately  arrived 
at  is  in  favor  of  the  third  theory,  and  it  is 
educed  and  vindicated  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  us  to  establish  it  on  foundations 
that  can  never  be  moved.  We  have  next 
a  striking  and  very  admirable  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Positive  Methoil  in  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Hypotheses  against  the  Theory 
of  Will,  and  an  appendix  on  the  Doctrine 
and  Law  of  Casual  Resemblance.  If  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit,  as  we  ferv’ently  hope 
they  may,  this  Inquiry  into  the  Theories 
of  History  is  to  be  followed  by  two  other 
volumes  devoted  respectively  to  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  Elements  and  Ideas  of  His¬ 
tory,  and  into  the  Law  of  History.  We 
trust  nothing  may  interfere  with  their  per¬ 
fectly  successful  preparation  ;  and,  if  only 
tliey  are  like  the  volume  before  us,  they 
>^•111  infallibly  rank  their  author  among  the 
first  masters  of  an  incomparable  dialectic 
and  analysis,  and  will  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
hibit  him  as  an  accomplished  scholar  of 


great  original  power,  using  his  science  in 
subordination  to  the  noblest  aims.  One 
more  paragraph,  to  satisfy  our  own  con¬ 
science  and  to  stimulate  our  reader’s  appe¬ 
tite,  and  we  have  done.  It  is  from  the 
section  on  the  Objections  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  Providence : 

“The  mistakes  of  these  two  eminent  mer 
(Bishop  Sherlock  and  M.  Comte)  represent  the 
opposite  dangers  of  theism  and  philosophy. 
On  the  side  of  theism  there  can  be  no  adequate 
security  against  unworthy  notions  of  God  and 
his  government,  except  m  the  recognition  of 
the  universality  and  immutability  of  law  as  the 
expression' of  bis  supreme  and  providential  will. 
On  the  side  of  philosophy  there  can  be  no  ade¬ 
quate  security  against  the  pride  of  sciolism 
and  the  terrors  of  anarchy,  except  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  a  supreme  and  providential  will  gov¬ 
erns  the  universe,  and  that  the  imperfections 
we  think  that  we  detect,  and  the  anarchy  we 
dread,  are  only  proofs  of  our  own  blindness  to 
the  universality  and  immutability  of  law.  The¬ 
ism,  obscure  in  its  conceptions,  unstable  in  its 
judgments,  and  superstitious  in  its  tendencies, 
will  rest  on  an  unsafe  foundation  until  it  places 
itself  in  open  alliance  with  law  in  its  most  posi¬ 
tive  and  uncompromising  form.  Philosophy 
will  fail  to  fulfill  its  mission,  and  must  renounce 
the  high  character  which  it  claims  as  the  eye  of 
science  and  the  hand  of  art,  the  proper  basis  of 
society,  and  the  true  framework  of  history,  un¬ 
til  it  places  itself  in  intimate  accord  with  that 
theism  which  it  sometimes  repudiates  and  con¬ 
temns.  The  union  of  both  makes  science  reli¬ 
gious  and  religion  scientific,  philosophy  devout 
and  piety  philosophical,  because  in  that  union 
law  is  conceived  as  interpenetrated,  informed, 
and  directed  by  the  infinite  mind,  the  eternal 
thought,  the  omnipotent  and  beneficent  will  of 
which  it  is  the  grand  and  sublime  expression, 
and  whose  faintest  whisperings  it  is  the  highest 
glory  of  man  to  interpret  and  obey.” 


From  the  Britlih  Qaarterly. 

ARNDT  AND  HIS  SACRED  POETRY.* 


More  than  two  years  have  now  elapsed 
'  since  one  of  her  noblest  spirits  passed 
from  Germany.  In  the  obituary  of  1860, 

*  Oediekte  von  Emtt  Morii*  Arndt.  LtUte 
Awtgaht.  (The  Poems  of  EasiT  Moarra  AastiT. 
Last  Edition.) 


we  may  safely  affirm,  there  will  be  fonnd 
few  announcements  more  vividly  affecting 
the  student  of  European  literature,  than 
that  which  records  the  death  of  the  vener¬ 
able  poet-patriot  whose  name  is  prefixed 
to  the  present  paper.  On  the  twenty- 
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ninth  of  January  of  that  year,  at  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  ninety-one,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  after  receiving  the  congratulations  alike 
of  friends  and  strangers  on  the  return  of 
another  birthday,  and  preserving,  let  us 
add,  bis  wonderful  intellectual  powers  un¬ 
impaired  to  the  last,  Arndt  was  summoned  | 
to  his  reward.  We  need  not  marvel  that  j 
deep  and  wide-spread  sorrow  should  have  { 
been  at  the  time  evoked  by  such  an  event  j 
throughout  the  entire  Teutonic  fatherland ;  i 
for,  althou^  the  one  grand  object  of  the  | 
poet’s  strivings — the  realization  of  German  ; 
unity  —  remained,  as  it  still  remains,  a , 
glorious  dream,  there  was  enough  of  true 
patriotism,  true  admiration  of  genius,  and 
true  hero-worsliip  of  the  highest  kind — 
the  hero-worship  of  moral  principle  in 
some  of  its  grandest  embodiments  —  ex¬ 
istent  among  the  German  kindred,  to  unite  | 
its  various  branches  in  the  sacred  task  of  i 
paying  a  common  and  harmonious  tribute  I 
of  reverence  to  the  memory  of  the  great  I 
departed.  Here  in  England,  we  too,  al-  j 
though  at  this  late  period,  would  willingly  ' 
take  our  share  in  a  labor  so  befitting  and  i 
so  pious,  and  add  a  leaf  to  the  many  gar¬ 
lands  with  which  the  gratitude  and  love 
of  thousands  have  sought  to  decorate  his 
tomb. 

Li  German  literature  the  name  of  Ernst 
Moritz  Arndt  is,  indeed,  imperishable. 
His  collected  poems,  now  lying  before  us, 
we  have  long  known  and  prized.  They 
are  familiar  to  us  as  household  words  ;  and 
repeated  perusals  serve  but  to  impress  our 
minds  more  powerfuUy  wdth  a  sense  of 
their  poetic  opulence,  tiieir  great  imagina¬ 
tive  range,  and  their  wonderful  mastery  of 
diction.  He  himself,  in  the  preface  to  that 
edition  of  his  works  which  was  published 
in  the  year  1840 — a  preface  remarkable  for 
the  noble  and  touching  simplicity  with 
which,  in  its  brief  compass,  he  alludes  to 
his  own  laurels  gathered  in  the  groves  of 
song — says  that  many  may  trace  in  his 
compositions  the  **  element  of  the  wild 
and  stormy  Baltic  Sea,”  near  whose  waters 
he  was  bom ;  and  that,  from  the  “rudeness 
of  the  northern  air,”  no  “  line  and  delicate 
southern  ihiitage”  can  be  expected,  like 
that  which  ripens  in  fairer  lands  and  be¬ 
neath  a  warmer  sun.  And  doubtless,  not 
a  little  of  the  poetry  of  Arndt  breathes 
the  spirit  of  tlie  north,  instead  of  the 
Rowing  and  delicious  south.  His  patriotic 
poems,  properly  so  called — the  strains  that 
m  such  rich  profusion  he  mured  forth 
during  the  great  German  War  of  Inde¬ 


pendence — strains  that  resounded  like  the 
very  trump  of  battle,  and  tended  so 
mightily  to  stimulate  the  Prussians  in 
their  heroic  efforts  to  fling  off  the  tyranny 
of  Napoleon — those  patriotic  poems  utter 
in  every  stanza,  in  every  line,  we  may  al¬ 
most  say  in  every  word,  the  fervid  valor 
of  the  Teutonic  soul ;  and  their  rough¬ 
ness,  their  want  of  artistic  polish,  their 
lack  of  the  liner  and  sweeter  element,  be¬ 
come,  in  reality,  their  highest  excellence. 
Where  armies  are  to  be  marshaled,  where 
a  whole  people  is  to  be  shaken  out  of 
lethargy,  where  a  ^irit  of  intense  daring 
must  be  infused  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
that  they  may  worthily  arise  and  shatter 
the  chains  of  the  oppressor,  we  do  not 
look  for  the  softer  music  of  the  lyre.  Its 
accents  would  be  unheard  amid  the  tumult 
of  the  rising  tempest,  and  the  thunder  of 
louder  tones  is  necessary  to  the  desider¬ 
ated  result.  Most  traly  has  I^andor  said, 
in  some  of  his  happiest  occasional  verses : 

“  ’Twas  at  thy  voice,  O  Arndt !  that  Europe 
rose. 

England’s  was  weak,  and  Germany’s  was 
tuned 

To  theaters,  and  lowered  to  ducal  ears; 

But  thy  loud  clarion  waked  all  living,  waked 

The  dead  to  march  among  them.” 

And  in  circumstances  like  these,  we  can 
well  conceive  that  the  loftiest  honor  that 
could  be  awarded  to  the  poet’s  verses 
should  be  the  ascription  of  the  very  ele¬ 
ment  of  storm  and  conflict  which  he  him¬ 
self  half-charges  against  them  as  a  crime. 
But  we  can  not  admit  of  the  accusation 
as  holding  valid  in  reference  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Arndt’s  poetical  compositions. 
Few  poets  evince  a  truer  sense  of  the 
worth  and  importance  of  poetic  art  ;  and 
few,  it  may  even  be  asserted,  have  given 
more  positive  and  beautiful  proof  of  the 
realization  of  such  a  conviction.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  finished  delicacy  of  some 
of  his  stanzas ;  stanzas  so  exquisite  in  con¬ 
ception  and  expression,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  you  can  recognize  them  as  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  same  pen  which  summoned 
into  fiery  life  the  magnificent  war-ballads 
that  shook  the  throne  of  Bonaparte.  Yet, 
when  we  look  more  closely,  we  discover 
that  both  disclose  the  same  parent  origin. 
In  both  classes  of  poems  there  is  the  same 
thorough  heartiness,  as  we  may  style  it, 
for  tvant  of  a  better  word ;  the  same  in¬ 
tense  and  impassioned  earnestness,  bear¬ 
ing  irresistibly  along,  like  a  river,  the 
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reader  on  its  tide,  and  captivating  him 
with  a  peculiar  fascination.  In  perusing 
Arndt’s  poems,  of  whatever  de8crif)tion — 
and  they  range  over  many  varieties  of 
subjects,  from  the  breathings  of  the  ten- 
derest  love  to  the  trum|>et-bla8t  of  battle 
and  of  victory — we  are  specially  struck 
with  this  characteristic ;  it  is  the  living, 
burning  thought  of  a  nobly-gifted  brother- 
mortal  which  speaks  in  the  lines,  without 
any  intervening  barrier,  to  our  own  heart 
of  hearts ;  and  w’e  reciprocate  the  utter¬ 
ance  until,  animated  by  its  divine  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  intense  sincerity,  we  harmonize, 
for  the  moment,  in  soul  and  spirit  with  the 
speaker.  We  have  said  that  the  topics 
which  the  Muse  of  Arndt  has  selected  are 
of  a  m.anifold  descri{>tion ;  and  a  similar 
assertion  m.ay  with  propriety  be  made  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated.  Little  snatches  of  song,  breath¬ 
ing  all  the  simple  and  easy  grace  of  the 
popular  ballad  -  poetry ;  elegies  in  the 
hexameter-pentameter  measure,  which  he 
wields  with  the  skill  of  a  master,  and  that 
seem  drenched  in  the  very  tears  of  sorrow 
verging  on  despair;  cradle-lullabies,  in 
which  one  does  not  know  whether  more  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  drowsy  rhythnf 
or  the  thought  that  it  adorns;  sonnets 
constructed  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  poetic  art,  yet  moving  along  with 
graceful  and  unlabore«I  flow ;  dithyrambs 
rife  with  bacchic  madness,  yet  never  jar¬ 
ring  on  our  emotions  by  unbefitting  license 
or  a  harshly  discordant  note ;  delicate 
trifles  like  Melittion,  light  and  airy  as  a 
figure  cut  on  an  antique  gem ;  ballads  of  j 
])assionatc  power  and  fervor,  like  Ifarald 
SchOnkmir,  where  every  verse  stirs  the 
blood  as  with  some  grand  old  melody 
ringing  out  of  the  depths  of  the  past  into 
our  spirits,  and  blending  with  the  pulse  of 
our  existence  while  we  read ;  strains  all 
warm  and  throbbing  with  the  glow  and 
life  of  love,  sweet  as  were  ever  whispered 
by  adorer  in  the  ear  of  the  adore<l  one, 
when  lapped  in  the  elysinm  of  unbounded 
happiness:  such  is  the  well-nigh  illimitable 
field  over  which  the  jioetic  genius  of  Arndt 
expatiates,  and  where  he  has  gained  his 
triumphs  as  a  gifted  son  of  song.  And  if 
he  has  thus  so  greatly  signalized  himself 
in  the  Bpeci.al  domain  of  the  Muses,  his 
efforts  have  been  as  unwearied,  and  his 
merits  have  been  nearly  as  great,  in  an¬ 
other  and  a  different  sphere ;  we  refer  to 
that  of  prose  composition.  A  patriot  of 
the  truest  stamp,  he  has  written  much 


and  w’ell  for  his  native  country.  As  jour¬ 
nalist  and  pamphleteer,  his  name  wnl,  in 
Germany,  possess  imperish.able  renown. 
To  mention  onl^  one  of  his  larger  prose 
productions  —  his  Spirit  of  the  Age  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  remarkalde  work  ;*  and 
indeed,  everything  of  a  similar  character 
that  he  has  jienn^  bears  the  impress  of 
strong  individuality  and  indomitable  en¬ 
ergy.  Yet  th.*it  the  idea  embodied  in  his 
famous  lines,  “  "VYhat  is  the  German’s  Fa¬ 
therland  ?”-  a  song  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Arndt  so  widely  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  native  country,  and  on  the 
thought  inspiring  which  song,  to  a  large 
extent,  his  other  works  would  form  a 
striking  comment — has  never  yet  been 
realized  in  the  political  unity  of  Germany,  is 
not  by  any  means  the  noble  singer’s  fault. 
All  that  man  could  do  to  achieve  this  end 
he  has  done,  and  done  unflinchingly ;  and 
future  generations  of  grateful  Germans, 
when  the  dream  of  unity  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  will  rejoice  to  award  to 
the  heroic  writer  his  well-earned  meed  of 
praise. 

In  the  present  article,  however,  before 
proceeding  to  speak  of  Arndt  as  a  sacred 
poet,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  re¬ 
fer,  a  little  more  fully,  to  that  aspect  of 
his  genius  by  which  we  believe  that,  after 
all,  he  will  be  best  known  to  posterity. 
We  allude  to  the  splended  b.attle-song8  he 
produced  in  such  quick  succession  during 
the  great  patriotic  wars  of  Germany  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Napoleon.  At  tlhat  pe¬ 
riod  there  was  something  like  a  universal 
outbreak  of  poetry  among  the  German 
people,  and  especiaily  among  the  German 
youth.  The  whole  long-slumbering,  yet 
altogether  indomitable  valor  th.at  distin¬ 
guishes  the  Teutonic  spirit,  leaped  at  once 
to  martial  life,  .and  found  musical  utter¬ 
ance  in  the  legion  of  soul-stirring  strains 
which  formed  an  accompaniment  so  wildly 
joyous  to  the  clash  of  the  saber  and  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon.  As  history  is  ever 
reproducing  itself,  the  epoch  of  the  liber¬ 
ation  wars  seemed  the  resuscitation  in  an¬ 
other  form  of  that  ancient  era  in  German 
annals — the  era  of  the  Suabian  emperors 
— w’hen  the  air  was  vocal  with  multitu¬ 
dinous  song,  and  the  most  prosaic  appear¬ 
ed  to  grow  strangely  and  suddenly  poet¬ 
ical.  But  the  sweet  tinkle  of  the  trouba- 


•  The  Qeut  der  Zeit  appeared  originally  in  1806, 
in  a  single  volume,  but  was  subsequently  expanded 
Into  four  volumes  in  181S-18. 
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dour  harps  that  gladdened  the  early  age 
of  the  Ilohenstaufen,  had  now  to  give 
place  to  the  ring  of  more  warlike  notes. 
There  are  few  things  possessing  great¬ 
er  interest  in  the  history  of  literature, 
than  the  poetical  phenomenon  presented 
to  our  view  in  Germanjr  simultaneously 
with  those  grand  campaigns  of  freedom. 
It  is  the  blended  worship  of  the  Muses  and 
of  Mars ;  one  hand  madly  sweeping  the 
golden  strings  of  the  lyre,  and  the  other 
bravely  wielding  the  patriot’s  sword.  A 
minute  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
manifold  effusions  inspired  by  that  mighty 
crisis,  is  still,  we  think,  a  desideratum  in 
our  English  surveys  of  German  literature. 
All  the  greater  poets  of  the  fatherland 
caught  the  patriot  infection.  Men  like 
Uhland  and  nttekert  were  bom  away  by 
the  resistless  torrent,’  and  poured  the  fire 
of  their  hearts  in  song.  Their  verses 
assed  from  soul  to  soul  and  from  lip  to 
p,  kindling  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Prussian 
youth  intensest  hatred  toward  the  invad¬ 
ers,  and  quenchless  aspirations  after  lib¬ 
erty.  Five  individuals  may  especially 
be  singled  out  as  types  of  the  patriotic 
poets  of  the  liberation  wars ;  and  among 
these  we  do  not  scruple  to  assign  to  Arndt 
the  loftiest  position.  KOraer,  Max  von 
Schenkendorf,  and  the  two  Pollens  (Karl 
and  Adolf  Ludwig)  are  the  others  to 
whom  we  allude.  Noble  as  are  the  bat¬ 
tle-songs  of  the  rest,  it  seems  to  us  that  in 
the  strains  of  Arndt  is  alone  discoverable 
a  concurrence  of  all  the  elements  that  go 
to  the  construction  of  war-poetry  destined 
to  be  thoroughly  successful.  The  inspired 
lyrics  of  Theodore  Koraer,  who,  it  must 
reasonably  be  confessed,  stands  indebted 
to  his  earlv  and  heroic  death  for  some,  at 
least,  of  the  extensive  popularity  he  en¬ 
joys,  are  too  melancholy  by  half  for  the 
great  purpose  they  were  intended  to  sub¬ 
serve.  With  the  almost  solitary  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  glorious  “  Sword-song” — and 
even  in  it  there  is  more  or  less  prevalent 
a  certain  tinge  of  sadness — Korner’s  com- 
*  positions,  otherwise  so  chivalrous  and 
oeautiful,  exercise  rather  a  depressing 
than  a  cheering  influence  on  the  reader’s 
spirit.  It  is  as  if  some  strange  foreshad¬ 
owing  of  the  tragic  fate  that  so  shortly 
awaited  their  author,  hung  dark  and  heavy 
on  his  stanzas,  and  dulled  the  blue  serene 
of  the  poetic  heaven.  In  the  lays  of  Max 
von  Schenkendorf,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
prevailing  fault  is  what  may  be  termed  a 
want  of  true  masculine  energy ;  and  be¬ 


sides,  there  is  a  sameness  about  his  verses, 
great  as  are  undoubtedly  their  merits,  that 
palls  upon  us  when  we  peruse  many  of 
them  in  unbroken  succession.  The  bro¬ 
thers  Follen,  again,  have  abundance  and  • 
superabundance  of  manly  strength  and 
prowess ;  but  the  strength  and  prowess 
assume,  in  their  case,  a  really  half-savage 
character.  They  revel  in  the  images  of 
blood  and  slaughter,  and  the  tones  they 
utter  rather  resenible  the  fierce  war-Avhoop 
of  a  Red  Indian  than — 

“  The  Dorian  mood 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  raised 

To  hight  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 

Arming  for  battle.” 

What  can  be  wilder,  for  example,  in  its 
wa^',  than  Adolf  Ludwig  Pollen’s  famous 
“  Fight  of  the  Katzbach,”  where  every 
verse  flaps,  like  a  winged  furv,  its  blood¬ 
stained  pinions ;  or  some  of  itarl  Pollen’s 
Turnlieder,  as  they  are  still  recorded  for 
our  edification  in  that  strange  little  vol¬ 
ume,  overflowing  w'ith  Tpatriot-poetry  of 
the  most  fiery  and  impassioned  character, 
the  Freie  Stimmen  /rischerJugend,  (Free 
•Voices  of  Bold  Youth  ?)  But  the  chief 
charm  of  Arndt’s  martial  poems,  next  to 
their  intense  sincerity,  is  the  sublime  cheer¬ 
fulness  that  reigns  supreme  throughout 
them  all.  Free  from  the  melancholy  of 
Korner,  the  monotony  of  Schenkendorf, 
and  the  air  of  undue  ferocity  that  mars  the 
productions  of  the  Pollens,  Arndt’s  war- 
songs  sound  like  a  strain  of  solemn  yet 
gladdening  music,  and  invigorate  the  fac¬ 
ulties  with  the  breath  of  healthy  energy,'at 
the  same  time  that  they  impel  the  fearless 
combatant  forward  into  the  very  heart  of 
battle.  Doubtless  there  are  times  when  it 
may  be  said  of  Arndt,  that  he  grandly 
rages — when  he  pours  forth  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  on  the  heads  of  the  French  invad¬ 
ers,  and  predicts  in  language  of  the  most 
bitter  and  biting  scorn,  the  overthrow  of 
their  usurped  dominion.  There  even  occur 
passages  which  the  greatest  admirer  of  the 
poet’s  genius  might  wish  obliterated,  as 
verging  too  much  upon  the  confines  of  the 
barbarous  and  the  vindictive ;  but  such  pas¬ 
sages  are  few  and  far  between.  Due  limits 
are  generally  observed  by  this  modem 
Tyrtseus,  and  within  those  limits  his  Mnse 
ranges  with  the  sweep  of  a  powerful  wing. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  rightly  es¬ 
timating  the  patriotic  poetry  of  Arndt, 
that  he  had  attained  middle  age  ere  his 
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fingers  first  struck  the  martial  lyre;  at 
least,  ere  he  gave  vent  to  the  strains  that 
have  specially  made  his  name  immortal. 
Born  in  1 769,  he  had,  of  course,  reached 
the  mature  term  of  forty  years  and  up¬ 
ward  ere  the  first  great  united  effort  was 
made  by  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the 
abhorred  F rench  yoke ;  and,  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  need  not  marvel  when  we 
discover  a  sublimer  and  more  cheerful 
calm,  a  more  ripened  and  self-subsistent 
|K>rfection,  in  his  poems,  than  we  find  in 
the  stanzas  of  the  younger  and,  although 
equally  heroic,  less  experienced  compeers 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  and  support¬ 
ed.  Possibly  this  may  have  contributed 
to  the  undoubted  fact,  that  Arndt’s  heroic 
poetry  M  as,  generally  six'aking,  more  po¬ 
pular  with  the  mass  of  the  people  than  the 
similar  effusions  of  his  brother-bards.  Hie 
careless,  jet  serene  and  cheerful  gayety 
that  inspires  his  patriotic  lays,  found  an 
ansM’ering  echo  in  the  awakened  hearts  of 
the  millions.  “Anidt  M  as,  at  this  time,” 
says  one  of  the  historians  of  German  liter¬ 
ature,  referring  to  the  period  of  the  libera¬ 
tion  M'ars,  “the  most  popular  of  all  the 
poets ;  for  he  understood  best  how  to  hit 
the  popular  tone  ;  not  merely  to  rouse  up 
the  great  and  noble  feelings  of  the  educat¬ 
ed,  but  also  to  urge  on  the  common  men 
with  simple  yet  inciting  language.”  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  sang  such  soul-animat¬ 
ing  strains  as  the  “  Lay  of  the  Field-Mar¬ 
shal  ”— 

“  His  oath  he  has  kept.  When  the  battle-cry 
rang, 

Ho  I  the  silver-haired  youth  to  his  war-saddle 
sprang  ” — 

the  poem  that  commemorates,  in  accents 
M'orthy  of  the  theme,  the  illustrious  deeds 
of  BlUcher.  IIundre<l8  of  thousands  re¬ 
peated  enthusiastically  the  “Lay  of  Schill,” 
the  “  Lay  of  Gneisenau,”  the  “  Battle  of 
Leipzig,’’ and  the  “Bidding  to  the  War- 
dance.”  All  these  M-ere  M'ritten  in  the 
vear  1813,  and  are  penned  in  Arndt’s 
iiappiest  and  most  characteristic  manner. 
Even  now  they  can  not  be  perused  in  the 
solitude  of  the  quiet  study  without  produc¬ 
ing  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  blood  of  the 
reader,  and  stimulating  him  to  grasp  the 
hilt  of  an  imaginary  sword.  Wo  may, 
therefore,  easily  conceive  the  extraordinary 
influence  they  must  have  exercised  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  time  they  were  composed, 
M’heu  the  holy  fire  of  patriotism  burned 


with  vigor,  more  or  less,  in  every  heart. 
It  is  one  of  the  singular  features  of  Arndt’s 
poetic  genius  that,  as  years  adwanced,  its 
patriotic  poMer  and  fenor  shone  forth 
with  undimmed,  nay,  increasing  brilliance. 
In  proof  of  this  M'e  may  point  to  a  single 
example  out  of  many ;  the  lines  written  oy 
him  when  approaching  the  age  of  seventy, 
on  the  occasion  of  General  DOmberg’s 
completion  of  his  fiAieth  year  of  military 
service.  A  magnificent  SMord  Mas  then 
presented  to  the  latter  by  his  friends,  and 
the  short  poem  that  accompanied  it  M*as 
the  M’ork  of  Arndt.  It  evinces  the  same 
intense  gloM'  of  impassioned  energj',  and 
the  same  command  of  versification,  that 
distinguish  his  productions  of  an  earlier 
time.  Some  men  never  grow  old — intel¬ 
lectually  and  emotionally,  at  least — and 
among  them  m’c  may  iustly  reckon  the 
subject  of  the  present  sketch. 

It  is,  hoM’ever,  to  yet  another  phase  of 
the  patriot-poet’s  genius  that  M’e  would 
now  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
From  being  a  writer  of  popular  songs, 
Arndt  liecame  the  M’riter  of  devotional 
ones.  Like  Max  von  Schenkendorf,  his 
coadjutor  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  past, 
he  dedicated  mu^  of  his  later  life  to  the 
cultivation  of  sacred  poetry;  but,  unlike 
Max,  tlie  poetry  cultivated  by  Arndt  was 
preeminently  that  of  Protestantism.  If 
the  fair  and  holy  features  of  the  Madonna 
inspired  the  one,  the  other  drew’  his  truer, 
the  only  true  inspiration,  from  the  infi¬ 
nitely  fairer  and  holier  countenance  of 
Christ.  The  hymnology  of  Germany,  so 
rich  in  specimens  of  the  finer  strains  of  de¬ 
votion,  can  boast  in  all  its  varied  and  am¬ 
ple  store  no  nobler  stanzas  than  some  of 
those  which  Anidt  has  composcnl.  Like 
his  sc(ailar  poems,  his  poems  on  religious 
subjects  range  over  a  wide  extent,  and  are 
by  turns  sweet  and  serious,  or  rising  to 
the  bights  of  warmly  pious,  yet  the  reverse 
of  fanatical,  rapture.  The  M’ell- known 
verses  beginning  “  Geht  nun  hin  und  grabt 
mein  Grab,”  (Go  and  let  my  grave  be 
made,)*  are  justly  considered  one  of  the 
purest  gems  in  the  sacred  poetry  of  the 
current  century.  Some  other  verses  of 
kindred  character  we  purpose  now  to  lay, 
in  an  English  dress,  before  the  reader, 
from  M’hicn  he  may  draw  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  value  and  significance  of 


*  Well  translated,  we  roaj  remark  in  passing,  bj 
Frances  Elisabeth  Cox,  in  her  Sacred  JJiftnru  from 
the  German,  published  by  Pickering,  1841. 
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this  section  of  the  poetry  of  Amdt.  As 
in  all  translations,  we  fear  that  onr  render¬ 
ing  will  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
force  and  beanty  of  the  original. 

The  first  specimen  we  offer  has,  as  will 
be  seen,  considerably  less  in  it  of  the  ^pir-  ] 
itwjl  element  than  those  which  follow. 
But  no  one  can  peruse  the  verses  without 
being  struck  witn  the  moral  element,  the 
breadth  of  intense  upward  aspiration,  that  | 
perv’ades  their  entire  course :  | 


In  January  storms 
Who  tells  the  flakes  of  snow  ? 
Or  sums  the  endless  forms 
The  shifting  sea-waves  know  f 

“  Who  measures  ocean,  rolled 
Obedient  to  the  moon  ? 

Or  gracps  the  shafts  of  gold 
Shot  by  the  sun  in  June? 
Who  can  outstrip  in  speed 
The  lightning-flash,  and  flee  ? 
Name  him ! — if  such  his  deed. 
The  first  of  mortals  he  ! 


SPIRIT-WARHIKO. 

“  Shall  the  earthly  syrens  woo  thee 
Downward  fipom  the  hills  of  light  ? — 
Shall  the  earthly  powers  subdue  thee 
To  their  dreary  dungeon-night  f — 
Wouldst  thou  mourn  in  aimless  sorrow 
Earthly  hopes  that  find  a  tomb  ? — 
Then,  there  breaks  no  golden  morrow, 
Craven  spirit  1  on  thy  gloom ! 

**  Up  1  arouae  thee  firom  thy  dreaming ! 
Thou  hast  winga^unftarl  them  wide. 
And  upon  them,  singing,  gleaming, 
Through  the  azure  grandly  ride : 

Then  will  sink  the  poison-vapors 
That  so  long  oppressed  thy  youth, 
And  Delusion’s  rushlight-tapers 
Perish  in  the  blaze  of  Truth ! 


“  God  is  th’  unreckoned  One  1 
No  language  tells  hi$  power. 

By  whom  the  planets  run 
Their  race  from  hour  to  hour. 

Qod  is  the  All-in-all ; 

God  is  the  shoreless  sea ; 

Swifter  than  lightning’s  fall. 

Deeper  than  oceans  Iw  I 

”  Well  may’st  thou  leaves  that  sweep 
Reckon,  and  stars  above ; 

Well  niay’st  thou  sound  the  deep — 
But  ne’er  Divinest  Love. 

Well  may’st  thou  oceans  mete — 
But  ne’er  the  smile  so  fair. 

With  which  He  turns  to  greet 
The  weeping  sinner’s  prayer!” 

SriKITUAL  LONGINGS. 


**  Truth  and  Courage — champions  peerless — 
Like  two  noble  chargers  borne 
On  to  glory  fast  and  fearless. 

When  has  dawned  the  battle-morn  ! 

Truth  and  Courage  I — these  are  symbols 
Of  all  fields  of  triumph  trod  ; 

And  the  soul  that  never  trembles 
Proves  itself  the  child  of  Qod. 

“  Child  of  God  1 — whose  starry  splendors 
Plash  around  thy  future  throne  !-— 

Such  a  wondrous  heirship  renders 
Earth  and  heaven  all  thine  own. 

Where  thy  pinions  span  the  distance. 
Gleams  the  kingdom,  vast,  divine ; 

Grasp  that  kingdom— grasp  existence — 
Grasp  thyself— the  world  is  thine !” 

Our  next  two  speciraent  show  the  gra¬ 
dual  deepening  of  the  more  purely  Christ¬ 
ian  element.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  second  especially,  with  the  wealth  and 
depth  of  its  pious  yearnings,  and  the  loud, 
wild  trumpet-voice  of  the  earlier  battle- 
lays  ! 

OOD  THE  CNSEAKCBaBLE. 

"  Say,  who  can  count  the  grains 
Of  sand  that  flJl  the  shores  ? 

The  leaves  that  strew  the  plains 
When  wild  November  roars  ? 


“  0  thou  Love  celestial ! 

O  thou  gentle  hand  of  God  !  *■ 
All  my  spirit’s  yearnings. 

Draw  to  thy  ab^e  I 

“  Hero  alone  are  sorrows. 

Here  alone  arc  idle  cares, 
Fruitless  aspirations. 

Falsehoods  and  despairs. 

“  Here  alone  is  labor. 

Battle  sore  when  at  the  best ; 
Jarrings  late  and  early 
Banish  sacred  rest. 

“  All  of  us,  as  blinded. 

Grope  in  dreary  darkness  round  ; 
Through  the  shades  we  seek  thee, 
But  thou  art  not  found. 

“  0  thou  Fount  of  glory ! 

0  thou  Well  of  every  joy  I 
All  my  soul  irradiate. 

All  its  grief  destroy  1 

“  Draw  me,  Love  celestial, 

Up  from  midnight  to  the  day  ; 
Draw  my  spirit’s  yearnings 
Far  from  earth  away  1 

“  Love  of  Jesus !  draw  me. 

Draw  me  wholly  to  thy  shrine  ; 
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Let  me,  flower-like,  blossom 
In  thy  rays  divine. 

“  Love  of  Jesus!  mirror 
Of  all  life  and  light  supreme, 

Give  me  wings  of  sun^ine 
To  escape  my  dream  ; 

“  Soaring  ever  upward 
To  a  home  beyond  the  stars, 

Earth  for  aye  forgotten, 

W'ith  its  woes  and  warsl” 

In  the  following  lines  the  echo  of  the 
‘^Suspirift  de  mofundis”  dies  soilly  in  the 
distance,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  l^ve  re¬ 
gain  their  salutary  sway : 

coirnoKMCE  »  need. 

“  When  out  of  darkness  deep  and  dreary 
I  sigh,  ‘Awake,  thou  golden  light  !* 

When  tears  and  groans,  companions  weary, 
Are  mine  through  all  my  starless  night ; 
When  life’s  illusive  joys  depart. 

What  calms  alone  my  aching  heart? 

“  When  on  the  ocean-deeps  of  error 
My  bark  to  every  tempest  veers, 

And  conscience  with  its  voice  of  terror 
Peals  through  the  storm-clouds  on  my  ears. 
What  anchor  have  I  in  the  hour 
When  hope  itself  has  lost  its  power? 

1 

“  The  anchor  thou  !— life’s  dearest  treasure, 
Jesus,  Redeemer  of  my  soul  !— 

Changing  to  tides  of  peace  and  pleasure 
The  waves  of  anguish  as  they  roil ; 

Thou  Well  from  which  the  waters  flow 
That  cleanse  from  sin  and  free  from  wo. 


“  The  anchor  thou  !  a  stay  the  surest. 

When  round  mo  surging  sorrows  war ; 
Sun  of  all  suns  the  fairest,  purest ; 

Light  of  all  lights  the  sweetest  far ; 
Eternal  Word!  Incarnate  Son  I 
Among  ten  thousand  chiefest  One ! 

“  0  depth  of  Love,  that  knows  no  sounding 
By  any  plummet  angels  wield, 

W ould  that  thy  grace  yet  more  abounding 
Swept  all  our  foemcn  from  the  field ! 


Would  that  it  shone  with  brighter  ray 
Upon  us  in  our  battle-day  I 

“Would  that,  no  longer  tempest-driven, 

W e  better  knew  thy  wondrous  lore. 

By  which  alone  we  guide  to  heaven 
Our  barks  from  earth’s  polluted  shore,  ^ 
By  which  alone  in  darkness  we 
May  steer  our  course,  from  error  free  1 

“  Oh !  teach  us  this,  Redeemer  gracious  I 
Illumine  thou  our  vessel’s  chart. 

And  with  thy  light  so  pure  and  precious 
Inundate  all  the  erring  heart; 

Light  that,  though  sun  and  moon  should 
fade. 

Will  shine  eternally  displayed  1“ 

The  stanxas  we  qnote  in  conclusion  show 
traces  of  the  old  fervid  eloquence  of 
Arndt’s  secular  poetry.  His  “  Invocation 
to  the  Word  ”  must  be  our  last  extract : 

“  0  Word  of  God  1  O  sword  of  might ! 

How  keen  thy  edge,  bow  sharp  and  bright; 
Invisible  to  mortd  eye. 

It  smites,  it  pierces,  far  and  nigh. 

“  0  Word  of  God  1  0  sword  of  might! 

At  once  our  terror  and  our  light ! 

Thy  power  divine  all  secrets  knows. 

And  round  the  world  majestic  goes. 

“  Now,  like  a  tempest  through  the  soul. 

Thy  lightnings  flash,  thy  thunders  roll ; 

Now  o’er  the  heart,  with  gentle  play. 

Thou  breatheet  like  the  wind  in  May. 

“  0  Word,  so  powerful  and  so  true. 

Primeval  Word,  yet  ever  new. 

Let  all  thy  thunders  teach  me  this — 

To  flee  from  hell,  to  rise  to  bliss ! 

“  0  Word,  with  gracious  gentle  play. 

Breathe  o’er  me  like  the  wind  in  May  I 
Let  all  thy  wbisfkes  teach  me  this — 

To  flee  from  sin,  to  soar  to  bliss  I 

“  Then  all  that  seems  mysterious  here 
Will  star -bright  grow  and  heaven-clear^ 
Then,  though  on  earth,  my  life  will  lie 
Hidden  with  Jesus  in  the  sky.” 
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CROMWELL  DISSOLVING 


TriE  beautiful  enijraving  in  this  number 
illustrates  a  great  historic  event  in  the  life 
and  times  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  re¬ 
nowned  man  took  an  important  part  in  the 
stormy  period  in  which  he  lived.  Among 
the  remarkable  deeds  which  he  performed 
was  the  bold  and  daring  achievement  of 
dissolving  the  Long  Parliament.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  event  are  recorded  by  the 
historian  Hume.  Cromwell  had  chosen  a 
council  of  officers  to  aid  him  in  his  ar¬ 
duous  duties.  The  historian  says :  In 
the  council  of  officers  it  was  presently 
voted  to  frame  a  remonstrance  to  the  Par¬ 
liament.  After  complaining  of  the  arrears 
due  to  the  army,  they  there  desired  the 
Parliament  to  reflect  how  many  years  they 
had  sitten,  and  what  professions  they  had 
formerly  made  of  their  intentions  to  new- 
model  the  representative,  and  establish 
successive  ]>arliaments,  who  might  bear 
the  burden  of  national  affairs,  from  which 
they  themselves  would  gladly,  after  so 
much  danger  and  fatigue,  be  at  last  re¬ 
lieved.  They  confessed  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  achieved  great  enterprises,  and 
had  surmounted  mighty  difficulties ;  yet 
was  it  an  injurv',  they  said,  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation  to  be  excluded  from  bearing 
any  part  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
It  was  now  full  time  for  them  to  ^ive 
place  to  others ;  and  they  therefore  desired 
them,  afU*r  settling  a  council  w'ho  might 
execute  the  laws  during  the  interval,  to 
summon  a  new  Parliament,  and  establish 
that  free  and  equal  government,  which 
they  had  so  long  promised  to  the  people. 

“The  Parliament  took  this  remonstrance 
in  ill  part,  and  made  a  sharp  reply  to  the 
council  of  officers.  The  officers  insisted 
on  their  advice ;  and  by  mutual  altercation 
and  opposition  the  breach  became  still 
Muder  between  the  array  and  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Cromwell,  finding  matters  ripe 
for  his  purpose,  called  a  council  of  officers, 
(April  20th,  1653,)  in  order  to  come  to  a 
determination  with  regard  to  the  public 
settlement.  As  he  had  here  manv  friends, 
so  had  he  also  some  opponents,  llarrison 
having  assured  the  council  that  the  Gener¬ 
al  sought  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
government  of  Jesus  and  his  saints,  Major 


THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

Streator  briskly  replied,  that  Jesus  ought 
then  to  come  quickly:  for  if  he  delayed 
it  till  after  Christmas,  he  would  come  too 
late ;  he  would  find  his  place  occupied. 
While  the  officers  were  in  debate.  Colonel 
Ingoldsby  informed  Cromwell  that  the 
Parliament  w’as  sitting,  and  had  come  to  a 
resolution  not  to  dissolve  themselves,  but 
to  fill  up  the  house  by  new  elections ;  and 
was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  deliber¬ 
ations  with  regard  to  this  expedient. 
Cromwell  in  a  rage  immediately  hastened 
to  the  House,  and  carried  a  body  of  three 
himdred  soldiers  along  with  him.  Some 
of  them  he  placed  at  the  door,  some  in 
the  lobby,  some  on  the  stairs.  He  first 
addressed  himself  to  his  friend  St.  John, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  come  wdth  a  ])ur- 
pose  of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the 
very  soul,  and  wh.at  he  had  earnestly  with 
tears  besought  the  Lord  not  to  impose 
upon  him :  but  there  was  a  necessity,  in 
order  to  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  the 
nation.  He  sat  down  for  some  time,  and 
heard  the  debate.  lie  beckoned  Harri¬ 
son,  and  told  him  that  he  now  judged  the 
Parliament  ripe  for  a  dissolution.  ‘  Sir,’ 
said  Harrison,  ‘  the  w’ork  is  very  great 
and  dangerous ;  I  desire  you  seriously  to 
consider,  before  you  engage  In  it.’  ‘  Vou 
say  well,’  replied  the  General ;  and  there¬ 
upon  sat  still  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  the  question  was  ready  to  be  put, 
he  said  again  to  Harrison:  ‘This  is  the 
time :  I  must  do  it.’  And  suddenly  start 
ing  up,  he  loaded  the  Parliament  with  the 
vilest  reproaches,  for  their  tyranny,  ambi¬ 
tion,  oppression,  and  robberpr  of  the  pul)- 
lic.  Then  stamping  with  his  foot,  w'liich 
was  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter, 

‘  For  shame,’  said  he  to  the  Parliament, 
‘get  you  gone;  give  place  to  honester 
men ;  to  tliose  wbo  will  more  faithfully 
discharge  their  trust.  You  are  no  longer 
a  parliament :  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer 
a  parliament.  The  Lord  has  done  with 
you :  he  has  chosen  other  instruments  for 
carrying  on  his  work.’  Sir  Harry  Vane 
exclaiming  against  this  proceeding,  ho 
cried  with  a  loud  voice :  ‘  O  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane !  the  Lord  deli¬ 
ver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  I’  He 
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commanded  a  soldier  to  seize  the  mace. 

‘  What  shall  we  do  with  this  banble  ? 
Here,  take  it  away.  It  is  you,’  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  House,  ‘  that 
have  forc^  me  upon  this.  I  have  sought 
the  Ivord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  ra¬ 
ther  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work.’ 
Having  commanded  the  soldiers  to  clear 
the  hall,  he  himself  went  out  the  last,  and 
ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  departed 
to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 

“  In.this  manner,  which  so  well  denotes 
his  genuine  ch.aracter,  did  Cromwell,  with¬ 
out  the  least  opposition,  or  even  murmur, 
annihilate  that  famous  assembly  which  had 


filled  all  Europe  with  the  renown  of  its  ac¬ 
tions,  and  with  astonishment  at  its  crimes, 
and  w'hosc  commencement  was  not  more 
ardently  desired  by  the  people  than  w’as 
its  fin^  dissolution.  All  parties  now 
reaped  successively  the  melancholy  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  the  injuries  which  they  had 
suffered,  revenged  on  their  enemies ;  and 
that  too  by  the  same  arts  which  had  been 
practiced  against  them.  The  King  had 
m  some  instances  stretched  his  prerogative 
beyond  its  just  bounds  ;  and,  .aided  W  the 
I  Church,  had  well-nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  n.ation.”_ 


From  Ohamberi’i  /onrnal. 
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IiipouTAXT  papers  may  be  expected  in 
the  Royal  Society ;  the  Linna‘ans  and  Geo- 
graphicals  h.ave  interesting  news  from 
abroad,  among ^which,  alas!  is  announced 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Livingstone,  wife  of  the 
most  enterprising  of  African  missionaries 
and  travelers.  Many  a  true  heart  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed  will  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  sorrow. 

The  last  experiments  at  Shoeburyness 
h.ave  only  confirmed  the  anticipations  of 
sagacious  thinkers  who  have  all  along  ^ 
maintained  that  invulnerable  iron  ships 
are  an  impossibility,  and  that  the  days  of 
w’ooden  ships  are  not  yet  over.  Mr.  Whit- 
w'orth  has  invented  a  hard-headed  iron 
shell  which,  fired  from  a  twelve-pounder, 
completely  riddles  the  iron  sides  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  gun-boat.  With  a  seventy-pounder 
shell,  a  double  target  representing  a  section 
of  a  double-sided  gun-boat,  was  as  effectu¬ 
ally  shattered  ;  and  it  was  demonstrated 
that  even  the  Warrior  could  be  sunk  by 
one  shot  from  the  great  three  hundred- 
pounder  Mersey  gun.  Tliese  are  instruct¬ 
ive  facts,  suggestive  of  many  conclusions, 
of  which  one  is,  that  to  spend  millions  of 
money  on  iron  ships  before  experiments 
are  exhausted,  is  unwise ;  another,  that  the 


folly  and  wickedness  of  war  are  likely  to 
become  more  and  more  costly. 

A  new  kind  of  ^gunpowder  h.as  Iaccii 
tried  at  Frankfort.*  Its  color  is  yellowish- 
brown,  and  in  general  appearance  it  re¬ 
sembles  saw  dust.  The  inventor  is  Mr. 
Schultz,  captain  of  artillery  in  the  Prussian 
service,  and  he  is  showing  by  experiment 
that  this  new  powder  is  cheaper,  lighter, 
more  powerful  than  the  orainary  sort; 
moreover,  that  even  after  thirty  rounds, 
the  gun  remains  as  clean  as  at  the 
commencement.  The  n.ational  shooting- 
matches  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for 
trial  of  this  new  compound,  of  which  the 
ingredients  are  not  yet  made  public,  and 
further  experiments  are  making  at  Span- 
dau  by  order  of  the  Prussian  Government. 
It  appears,  too,  that  the  Austrian  authori¬ 
ties  have  been  making  experiments  with 
gun-cotton,  by  cannonading  one  of  their 
forts  at  Verona.  The  success  at  600  and 
1000  metres  is  said  to  have  been  incontest¬ 
able  ;  and  the  impulsive  force  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  as  compared  with  powder  is  as  nine 
to  four. 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  scientific 
movements  abro.ad  from  the  questions  pro¬ 
posed  by  different  academies.  The  Bata- 
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vian  Society  of  ExperknenUJ  Philosophy 
at  Rotterdam  desires  a  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at 
great  depths,  considering  that  the  question 
is  one  of  very  great  importance  in  study¬ 
ing  the  physicm  constitution  of  the  globe. 
Another  subject  it  proposes  is,  a  crystal¬ 
lographic  examination  of  cerUun  inorganic 
matters  in  which  the  crystalline  form  is 
sufficiently  developed  to  allow  of  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  cleavage.  This  subject  is 
to  be  discussed  in  all  its  bearings ;  it  is 
one  which,  as  is  well  known  to  chemists 
and  geologists,  has  an  essential  bearing  on 
the  chemical  and  geological  structure  of 
the  globe.  Another  question  is — What  is 
the  origin  of  lactiferous  vessels  (rasa  Uic- 
tea)  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ?  Another 
— Required  an  anatomicophysiological  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  diseases  of  one  of  the 
most  important  cultivated  plants,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  criticism  of  the  jtrincipal  the¬ 
ories  concerning  those  diseases,  and  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  moans  by  which  they  are 
to  be  prevented  or  opposed.  Tlie  next 
question  is  one  whicn  will  be  rc^rded 
with  interest  wherever  manufacturing  oj>- 
erations  are  carried  on ;  the  Society  re¬ 
quire  an  exact  consideration  of  this  point 
— When  stcam-boilors  burst  (other  causes 
apart)  is  there  reason  to  suppose  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  hydrogen  gas  or  a  transition  of 
the  water  to  the  spheroidal  state  ?  the  in-  j 
vestigation  to  be  confirmed  by  a  collection 
of  exact  reports  concerning  the  cases  of 
burst  boilers,  and,  if  possible,  by  special 
exm*riment8.  / 

Tbe  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haar¬ 
lem,  among  questions  in  chemistry,  natu- 
lal  liistory,  and  hydraulics,  call  for  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  following  :  “  Every  where  in 
Europe  the  diluvium  contains  the  bones  of 
maminifera ;  required  a  comparative  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  position  of  these  bones  in 
different  places,  leading,  if  not  with  cer-, 
tainty,  at  least  with  strong  probability,  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  their  sub¬ 
mergence,  and  the  manner  in  w'hich  it 
took  place.”  The  next  is  astronomical : 
Mr.  Airy  has  expressed  doubts  concerning 
the  means  by  which  the  movement  of  the 
sun  with  the  planetary  system  through 
space  has  hitherto  been  deduced  from  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  fixed  stars,  and 
he  proposes  a  new  method  for  the  same 
end :  required  new  and  exact  researches 
upon  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  involved 
in  the  question.  Another  subject  is,  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  substances 


contained  in  the  vapor  of  water  produced 
by  the  respiration  of  man  and  animals  in  a 
state  of  health;  the  investigation  to  be 
extended,  if  possible,  to  the  substances 
exhaled  in  certain  maladies,  contagious 
especially,  with  not  only  a  chemical  an¬ 
alysis,  but  with  an  examination  of  their 
hurtful  effects  on  different  animals.  The 
prizes  offered  by  this  Haarlem  Society  are 
a  gold  medal  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
florins,  and  money  to  the  same  amount. 
Lastly,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Me,dicine 
at  Brussels  offer  a  prize  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  francs  to  the  author  of  the  best 
paper  containing  an  elucidation  of  the 
causes,  or  suggestions  for  the  treatment, 
of  the  diseases  to  which  miners  work¬ 
ing  in  the  coal-mines  of  Belgium  are 
particularly  cx]>osed.  A  good  answer  to 
this  question  will  doubtless  be  found  use¬ 
ful  in  England. 

Astronomy  is  making  progress  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  :  hitherto  there  has  iK*en  but  one 
observatory  in  that  country,  at  (Icneva ; 
but  ere  long  there  will  be  four  in  active 
operation.  One  has  just  commenced  work 
at  Neuch4tel ;  another  is  in  preparation  at 
Zurich,  which  will  be  "under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Rodolphe  Wolf,  whose  labors  as  an 
observer  of  sun-spots  have  been  more  than 
once  noticed  in  this  journal.  The  fourth 
is  to  be  established  at  Basel,  w'here  the 
necessary  funds  have  already  been  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  Neuchatel,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  center  of  a  large  trade 
in  clocks  and  watches,  and  it  was  from  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  best  makers  to 
produce  movements  of  the  greatest  pre¬ 
cision,  tliat  the  observatory  originated. 
By  means  of  astronomical  observations, 
they  can  now  always  get  the  true  time; 
and  they  liave  taken  care  to  funiish  the 
observatory  with  the  most  improved  in¬ 
struments,  and  to  adopt  the  chronograph 
for  recording  the  observations.  The  elec¬ 
tric  clock  of  the  observatory  will  regulate 
the  clocks  of  the  town,  and  signals  may 
be  sent  to  a  distance  by  means  of  the 
telegraph.  Chronometers  manufactured 
at  Neuchatel  arc  in  good  repute ;  speci¬ 
mens  were  sent  to  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  being  tested  on  arrival  at  Green¬ 
wich,  they  showed  a  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude  between  the  two  places  which  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  with  that  obtained  by  as¬ 
tronomical  observations.  This  in  itself  is 
satisfactory  evidence  of  excellent  work¬ 
manship. 

We  gather  from  the  BuUetin  of  the 
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Egyptian  Institute  at  Paris,  that  an  Eng- 
liiSi  traveler,  struck  by  the  dilapidated  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Pompey’s  Pillar,  has  offered 
to  pay  the  cost  of  restoration  on  one  con¬ 
dition,  which  is  so  simple  that  we  can  not 
doubt  of  its  acceptance — namely,  that  the 
monument,  when  restored,  sh^  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  railingjto  preserve  it  from 
further  mutilation.  TTie  same  publication 
informs  us  that  an  Arab  poet  has  com¬ 
posed  a  poem  in  which  he  sings  the  fu¬ 
ture  benefits  which  the  Suez  canal  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  his  country and  that  a  skull, 
perfectly  bleached,  has  been  found  in  a 
nypogeum,  near  Cajie  Lochias,  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  negro  characteristics  in  so  re¬ 
markable  a  degree  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  its  being  the  skull  of  a  negro.  Wo 
mention  the  fact,  as  it  may  be  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  ethnological  inquiry;  and  it 
gives  us  jdeasure  to  be  able  to  state  fur- 
tlier,  that  excavations  long  suspended  at 
Nineveh  are  about  to  be  resumed  under 
direction  of  the  British  consul.  Apropos 
of  skulls,  we  take  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  among  the  short  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  number  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety’s  Proceedings^  there  is  one  “  On  the 
Distorted  Skulls  found  at  W roxeter,  (Sa¬ 
lop,)  with  a  MechanicoHihemical  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Distortion,”  by  Dr.  11.  John¬ 
son,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Among  the  beneficial  results  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Exhibition,  there  is  one  which 
perhaps  will  not  attract  much  of  popular 
attention,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  a 
permanent  practical  value,  namely,  the 
publication  of  descriptive  catalogues  of 
particular  collections.  One  of  these  is  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Contributions  from  In¬ 
dia^  compiled  under  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  India:  a  large  quarto  of 
about  three  hundred  pages.  It  contains 
the  returns  from  Bengal,  the  I*uniab,  the 
North-west  Provinces,  Oude,  the  Raj  poo- 
tana  States,  Central  India,  the  Martaban 
and  Tenasserim  Provinces,  and  of  British 
Burmah.  Madras  and  Bombay  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  ready  in  time  with  their  returns, 
are  omitted.  It  is  not  a  mere  list,  but 
gives  copious  information  concerning  many 
of  the  articles.  Thus,  under  “  Raw  Mate¬ 


rials”  we  find  valuable  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  various  kinds  of  iron  ore,  the  places 
where  they  are  found,  and  how  they  are 
worked  bv  the  natives.  The  Vhyndhya 
Hills,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mirzapore, 
are  described  as  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
reducing  iron  which,  w’hen  rolled  into 
are,  is  more  flexible  than  English  iron, 
and  superior  in  strength  and  tenacity; 
and  only  requiring  a  canal  or  railway  tor 
the  conveyance  of  fuel  to  become  the 
Wolverhampton  of  India.  Accounts  are 
given  of  six  places  in  which  gold  is  found  ; 
and  of  twenty-seven  places  which  contain 
coal ;  of  clays  and  earths,  and  of  building- 
stones  ;  of  various  kinds  of  oil-seeds,  the 
])laccs  of  their  growth,  and  process  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  oil.  Concerning  Roosts,  or 
Scented  Grass  Oil,  we  read:  “It  has  been 
used,  pure  and  unadulterated,  by  many 
European  officers  u’ith  most  wonderful 
effect  in  cases  of  severe  rheumatism,  and 
indeed  such  appears  to  have  been  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  its  appheation,  that  two  good  rub¬ 
bings  of  the  pure  oil  on  the  part  affected 
produced  suem  severe  burning  as  to  render 
a  third  a))plication  almost  impracticable. 
In  the  cases  brought  to  notice,  the  second 
application  was  found  suflicient  to  insure  a 
perfect  cure.”  Cotton  figures  largely  in 
the  catalogue,  and  much  space  is  given  to 
Indian  arts  and  manufactures,  so  that  it 
may  be  very  advantageously  consulted  by 
persons  seeking  information. 

The  scarcity  of  cotton  is  likely  soon  to 
be  attended  with  an  unexpected  deprecU 
ation  in  the  character  and  value  of  certain 
kinds  of  calico.  We  allude  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  plan  for  cutting  down  the  finer 
class  of  rags  into  a  species  of  shoddy,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  deviPs  dust,Ao 
mix  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Al¬ 
ready,  the  finer  kinds  of  rags  have  risen 
very  materially  in  price  in  consequence  of 
their  being  in  demand  for  this  purpose. 
All  who  feel  any  interest  in  sustaining 
the  integrity  of  British  manufactures  must 
regret  this  process  of  adulteration,  which, 
we  trust,  will  meet  with  earnest  remon- 
strance  and  discouragement.  It  is  proper, 
at  all  events,  that  the  public  should  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  deception.. 
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ON  THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

BY  DAVID  WALKER,  3I.D.,  F.L.S. 


An  appearance  eo  remarkable  as  the 
Aurora  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  early  observers,  and  afford  cause 
for  much  conjecture. 

About  the  earliest  theory  respecting  its 
origin,  supposed  that  it  was  produced  by 
the  refraction  of  the  sun’s  rays ;  another, 
that  it  depended  on  a  mixture  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  sun  and  earth;  while 
many  ascribed  it  to  the  effects  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  fluid.  But  as  the  science  of  elec¬ 
tricity  became  better  known  and  more 
fully  developed,  when  its  luminous  effects 
were  shown,  and  especially  when  a  resem¬ 
blance  was  traced  between  the  luminosity 
displayed  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current  through  a  partially,  exhausted 
tube,  and  the  appearance  of  Aurora,  all 
previous  hypotheses  were  abandone<l,  and 
the  theory  of  Cavendish  pretty  generally 
adopted,  w'hich  supposed  that  Aurora  is 
dependent  on  electricity,  transmitted 
through  regions  where  our  atmosphere  is 
in  a  very  rarefied  state ;  at  the  same  time 
it  considered  that  some  connection  could 
be  traced  wdth  the  magnetic  force  of  the 
earth.  Since  the  laws  of  meteorology 
have  been  more  fully  understood,  and  the 
practice  of  recording  meteorological  ob- 
aervations  more  widely  extended,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Aurora  has  attracted  propor¬ 
tionate  attention,  especially  in  its  connec¬ 
tion  wdth  the  local  variations  of  the  magnet  ic 
needle,  and  the  disturbances  noticed  in  the 
atmospheric  electrometers.  Such  observa¬ 
tions  have  showTi,  among  other  facts,  that 
an  Auroral  light  has  been  simultaneously 
perceived  over  a  very  extended  space,  for 
example,  the  Auroral  light  and  magnetic 
disturbances  of  1831, 1839,  and  1859,  were 
noticed  at  the  same  time,  not  only  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  but  also  in  the 
southern.  Tables  of  the  comparative  fre- 
auency  of  the  appearance  ot  Aurora  in 
different  places,  nowever,  indicate  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Arctic  zone  as  that 


in  which  these  phenomena  most  fre<iuently 
occur. 

Electricians  and  astronomers  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  ascertain  the  hight  of  the 
Aurora  above  the  earth  by  measurement 
of  its  arc,  but  the  results  of  their  observa¬ 
tions,  taken  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  perchance  not  directed  to  the  same 
Aurora — each  observer  seeing  his  own 
])articular  arc  —  are  discordant.  Thus,  of 
two  observers  who  calculated  the  hight  of 
an  Aurora  in  January,  1831,  one  made  it 
eighteen  miles,  the  other  ninety-six.  The 
ancients  believed  it  to  be  very  great,  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere. 
Cavendish  supposes  its  usual  elevation  to 
be  about  seventy -one  miles  above  the 
earth,  at  which  hight  the  atmos[)here  must 
possess  but  Ti  iVo'o  density  of 

that  at  the  earth’s  surface.  More  modern 
observers  think  it  seldom  rises  above  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  while  Parry,  Wran- 
gel,  Struve,  Fisher,  Fanpiharson,  and 
others,  ascribe  to  it  a  very  inconsiderable 
hight. 

Observations  made  in  Aberdeenshire 
tend  to  prove  that  at  times  it  is  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Parry,  in  January,  1825,  whilst 
watching  the  variations  in  the  forms  of  an 
Aurora,  saw  a  ray  of  light  dart  dow'n 
from  it  toward  the  earth,  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  land,  which  was  some  three 
thousand  yards  from  him,  two  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  expedition  witnessing  it  at  the 
same  time.  1  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  many  Arctic  observers  believe 
the  Aurora  to  attain  a  very  small  elevation 
in  high  latitudes.  Hood  and  Richardson 
observed  the  same  Aurora  from  different 
places;  to  the  one  it  appeared  in  the 
zenith,  fonning  a  confused  mass  of  flashes 
and  beams ;  to  the  other,  many  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  looking  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
first  observer,  it  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
low  illumined  arch.  Sir  William  Hooker 
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informs  me  that,  while  passing  a  night  on  ’ 
the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis,  he  distinctly 
saw  the  Aurora  hang  in  the  valley  between 
a  neighboring  elevation  and  that  upon 
which  he  stood ;  also,  that  at  another 
time,  during  a  fall  of  snow  upon  a  moun¬ 
tain-side,  he  observed  the  particles  to  be 
distinctly  luminous,  the  air  giving  evidence 
at  the  same  time  of  the  presence  of  much 
free  electricity.  General  Sabine  tells  me 
that  he  has  seen  the  Aurora  low  down, 
and  passed  through  it,  as  one  would  walk 
through  a  mist.  On  the  nights  of  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  March,  1859,  I 
noticed  the  Aurora  V>etween  myself  and 
the  land.  The  patches  of  light  could 
plainly  be  seen  a  few  feet  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  in  Bellot  Straits,  the 
opposite  land  being  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  distant ;  and  I  am  confident  that 
had  the  land  been  sufficiently  high,  many 
of  the  Auroras  seen  during  the  winter 
above  the  water-space  in  Bellot  Straits 
would  have  bt'en  seen  sus|>onded  above 
the  water  or  ice  at  a  low  elevatif>n. 

I  give  an  abstract  of  over  two  years’ 
continuous  observations  in  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions.  More  th.an  half  the  number  of 
Auroras  noticed  tvere  seen  in  the  direction 
of  an  open  water-space,  where  much  eva- 
ration  was  going  on ;  these  Auroras 
ginning  to  appear  at  various  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  over  a  fog-bank.  >Iany 
were  observed  M’hen  minute  spieulso  of 
snow  M'cre  visible  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
when  a  mist  gradually  filled  the  air,  also 
when  cirrous  clouds  were  seen,  even  when 
their  presence  could  only  be  detected — on 
account  of  their  thinness — by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  halo  round  the  moon.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  when  daylight  appeared,  and  the 
Aurora  became  gradually  invisible,  in  its 

glace  thin  fleecy  clouds  were  noticed. 

everal  of  the  Auroras  affected  the  electro¬ 
meter  and  the  magnetic  needle,  causing  in 
the  former  marked  and  increased  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  gold  leaves,  and  considerable 
oscillation  and  variation  in  the  movements 
of  the  latter.  I  will  copy  from  mv  jour¬ 
nal  the  notice  of  one  Auroral  exhi\)ition  : 
“December  Kth,  1857,  at  half-past  six 
P.M.,  observ’ed  a  faint  Aurora  from  S.S.E. 
to  E. ;  nothing  particular  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  it  died  out  about  fifteen  minutes  past 
seven.  At  ten  p.m.  observed  a  bright 
Aurora  extending  from  S.  to  N.N.E;  a 
low  bank  of  fog,  S"  above  the  horizon, 
formed  the  edge  of  an  arc  about  I*'  broad  ; 
2“  above  this  another  arc  was  situated. 


about  4®  broad  ;  these  changed  into  broad 
luminous  clouds  at  times,  and  then  again 
formed  one  thin  long  arc,  extending  con¬ 
tinuously  from  S.  toN.N.E.,  with  streamers 
ascending  8®  to  10®  toward  the  zenith; 
the  color  generally  a  yellowish-green,  but 
once  it  was  quite  reddish  in  the  E.,  at 
which  point  the  Aurora  was  most  intense 
and  constant.  I  again  noticed  the  pulse 
wave  ;  it  oscillated  from  S.S.E.  to  E. ;  the 
‘  merry  dancers’  sometimes  was  the  form 
assumed ;  once  or  twice  there  was  an 
instantaneous  intensity  in  the  light  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  as  quick  a  relapse  to  the 
original. 

“  In  the  thick  body  of  the  Aurora  the 
light  was  so  intense  as  completely  to  hide 
the  appearance  of  stars  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude — through  the  streamers  the  stars 
showing,  although  but  dimly.  At  eleven 
o’clock,  I  noticed  a  shooting-star  of  a  very 
bright  character;  it  descended  from  35® 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  below 
Saturn  toward  the  horizon,  but  on  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Aurora  it  was  dimmed  and 
then  completely  obscured ;  it  fell  verv 
slowly,  when  it  came  to  the  thick  band  it 
left  a  t.ail  2®  behind  it.  No  sounds  were 
heard  with  the  Aurora  ;  those  bands  which 
did  appear  were  as  luminous  as  those  of 
last  night,  but  were  more  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  sky.  Twelve  p.m.  :  still  con¬ 
tinues,  more  concentrated  and  a  little 
brighter ;  dense  streamers  longer  and  al¬ 
together  higher  above  the  horizon.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  Aurora,  the  wind 
has  increased.  Temperature — 21®.  Four 
A.M. :  the  Aurora  still  brilliant  and  in  the 
same  direction,  forming  more  of  an  aeri¬ 
form  shape,  and  changing  sometimes  to  a 
reddish  hue.  Nine  a.m.  :  still  apparent, 
now  crosses  the  zenith,  not  in  streamers 
but  in  shapeless  patches  of  thin  light, 
from  S.W.  across  the  zenith  to  W.  and 
W.S. W. ;  also  from  E.  to  N.W.  a  broad 
band,  about  70®  above  the  horizon  in  E., 
is  very  persistent  against  the  blue  back¬ 
ground  ;  the  stars  are  visible  through  it. 
Minute  apiculoe  of  snow  visible  through 
the  atmosphere.  As  the  daylight  in¬ 
creased  the  Aurora  became  less  visible, 
and  at  ten  a.m.  it  was  not  seen,  but  in  its 
place  thin  fleecy  clouds  appeared,  just  as  if 
it  had  been  the  clouds  'which  had  been 
rendered  luminous.  At  half-past  ten  a.m., 
whilst  the  cloud  still  remained,  I  con¬ 
nected  an  electrometer  with  the  copper- 
wire  in  the  obseriatorj',  when  distinct 
separation  of  the  gold  leaves  took 
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place.  At  six  p.m.  an  Aurora  was  vi¬ 
sible  from  east  to  west  and  north-west 
across  the  zenith  ;  it  was  in  the  form  of 
bands  or  streamers.  I  again  tried  the 
electrometer,  and  again  perceived  distinct 
divergence  of  the  gold  leaves.  This  Au¬ 
rora  disappeared  about  seven  p.m.  Again, 
at  thirty  minutes  past  eight,  there  was  an 
Aurora,  stretching  from  south-south-west 
to  south-south-east,  in  the  form  of  a  bent 
arch  or  horseshoe,  the  key  being  in  south- 
south-east.  Again  the  electrometer  was 
connected,  and  a  still  greater  divergence 
of  the  gold  leaves  than  before  was  noticed. 
This  may  be  from  the  greater  luminosity 
of  the  Aurora.  I  tried  paper  saturated  I 
with  iodide  of  potassium,  interposed  be¬ 
tween  two  platinum  wires,  connected  with  I 
the  chain  and  the  water,  but  no  decompo¬ 
sition  took  place,  and  no  spot  was  obtain¬ 
ed.  Twelve  p.m.  :  this  Aurora  is  still  visi¬ 
ble,  but  with  no  particular  sha])e ;  it  extends 
from  south-soutn-west  by  south  to  north, 
and  not  only  horizontally  but  vertically 
scintillations  appear.  It  is  most  luminou.s 
toward  the  south,  where  occasionally  a 
wave  appears,  not  like  a  pulse,  as  was  the 
case  the  last  two  nights,  but  as  if  the 
cloudy  appearance  had  been  connected  in 
the  south-south-east  with  au  electric  ma¬ 
chine  which,  when  turned,  caused  a  flash 
of  light  to  proceed  from  south-south-east 
to  south.  Thin  streamers  passing  toward 
the  zenith  ;  the  body  of  the  light  decidedly 
obscures  the  stars  of  all  magnitude  behind 
it.  Temperature,  twenty -three  degrees 
five  minutes,  barometer,  twenty-nine  de¬ 
grees  eighty-two  minutes.” 

So  much  for  my  own  observations.  Be¬ 
fore,  however,  deducing  thence  any  theory, 

I  will  condense  a  few  of  the  latest  and 
most  plausible.  M.  Biot’s  is  in  substance 
as  follows :  That  the  luminous  clouds  of 
which  the  Aurora  consists  are  composed 
of  metallic  particles,  reduced  to  an  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  and  subtle  form.  Such 
metallic  clouds — if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted — will  be  conductors  of  electrici¬ 
ty,  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  proximity  of  their  constitu¬ 
ent  particles.  When  such  clouds  arrange 
themselves  in  columnar  forms,  and  connect 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  ele¬ 
vations  ;  if  such  strata  be  unequally  charg¬ 
ed  with  electricity,  the  electrical  equili¬ 
brium  will  be  reestablished  through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  metallic  columns,  and  li^ht 
and  sound  will  be  evolved  in  proportion 
to  the  imperfect  conductibility  of  the  me¬ 


tallic  clouds,  arising  from  the  extremely 
rarefied  state  of  the  fine  dust  or  vapor  of 
which  they  are  composed.  If  the  metallic 
cloud  possess  the  conducting  power  in  a 
high  degree,  the  electric  current  may  pass 
through  it  without  the  evolution  of  light 
or  sound ;  and  thus  the  magnetic  needle 
may  be  aflected  as  it  would  be  by  an  Au¬ 
rora,  though  none  bo  visible.  If  any 
cause  alter  the  conductibility  of  those  col¬ 
umnar  clouds,  suddenly  or  gradually,  a 
sudden  or  gradual  change  would  follow  in 
the  splendor  of  the  Aurora. 

M.  Becquerel  objects  to  this  theory  that 
the  existence  of  metal,  in  that  uncombined 
form  in  which  alone  it  has  the  conducting 
power — in  volcanic  eruptions — is  not  yet 
proved.  In  explanation  of  which  objec¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  added  that  M.  Biot’s 
theory  supposed  the  electricity  to  proceed 
from  polar  volcanoes. 

Professor  Faraday,  in  volume  i.  of  his 
Researches,  remarks :  “  I  hardly  dare  ven¬ 
ture,  even  in  the  most  hypothetical  form, 
to  ask  whether  the  Aurora  Borealis  and 
Australis  may  not  be  the  discharge  of  elec¬ 
tricity  thus  urged  toward  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  from  wnence  it  is  endeavoring  to 
return  by  natural  and  appointed  means 
above  the  earth  to  equatorial  regions.” 

Humboldt  says :  “  Tlie  Aurora  Borealis 
has  not  been  described  merely  as  an  exter¬ 
nal  cause  of  a  disturbance  in  the  equili- 
biium  of  the  distribution  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  but  rather  as  an  increased 
manifestation  of  telluric  activity,  amount¬ 
ing  even  to  a  luminous  phenomenon,  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  one  hand  by  the  restless 
oscillation  of  the  needle,  and,  on  the  other, 
W  the  polar  luminosity  of  the  heavens. 
Tjie  polar  light  apiiears,  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  to  be  a  kind  of  silent  dis¬ 
charge  or  shock,  at  the  termination  of  a 
magnetic  storm,  the  disturbed  equilibrium 
of  tlie  electricity  is  renewed  by  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  light  by  lightning,  accompanied 
by  pealing  thunder.” 

M.  De  La  Rive,  after  speaking  of  the 
two  electricities  of  the  earth  and  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  the  recomposition  going  on  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  stating  that  the  great 
electrical  discharge  takes  place  at  the 
pules,  proceeds :  “  This  discharge,  when 
it  has  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  will 
be  luminous,  especi^y  if,  as  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  the  case  near  the  poles,  and  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  meet 
on  its  way  those  extremely  attenuated 
frozen  particles  out  of  which  the  loftier 
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clouds  «nd  mists  are  formed.”  More 
Lately  still  he  expresses  similar  and  more 
elaborate  views.  (See  abstract  in  the  In¬ 
tellectual  Observer  for  Au|»ust.) 

In  the  Arctic  seas  there  is  always  more  or 
less  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  water,  and  according  to  the  time  of 
year  the  area  of  exposed  sea  surface  will  be 
great  or  sm.all.  Tow.ard  the  end  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September,  as  the  sun’s 
altitude  decreases,  the  nights  become  gra¬ 
dually  colder,  the  surface  of  the  sea  is 
frozen  over,  and  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  water  in¬ 
creases.  [For  my  purpose  I  will  speak  of 
the  sea  of  Baffin’s  Bay  and  Davis’s  Strait.] 
With  the  advance  of  the  season,  the  eva¬ 
poration  which  in  summer  appears  as  fog, 
in  winter  takes  a  different  form,  for  wher¬ 
ever  a  space  of  water  api^ears,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  colder  than  that 
of  the  water,  the  vapor  of  the  w’.ater,  in 
rising  from  its  surface,  becomes  visible  as 
a  dense  mist  over  that  place,  and  is  termed 
“  frost  -  smoko,”  or  “  water  •  blink.”  The 
mass  of  ice  filling  Davis’s  Strait  and  Baf¬ 
fin’s  Bay  is  broken  up  by  winds,  tides, 
and  currents,  and  spaces  of  water  appear 
among  the  fields  of  ice ;  throughout  the 
winter  the  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
spaces  is  .always  loaded  with  extremely 
minute  spiciilie  of  snow,  recogniz.able  as 
“  frost  -  smoke.”  As  the  cold  increases, 
the  number  and  intensity  of  Auroras,  seen 
at  any  place  on  the  Greenland  coast,  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  the 
edge  of  the  ice  to  th.at  place,  for,  as  a  rule, 
Auroras  increase  in  brilliancy  as  they  ap- 

iiroach  the  zone  of  the  line  of  winter  ice. 
if  we  draw  a  meridian-line  passing  through 
the  middle  of  North-America,  we  find  the 
annual  number  of  Auroras  increase  up  to 
sixty-two  degrees  north,  where  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens;  farther 
north  the  number  decreases,  and  the  dis¬ 
play  is  seen  more  frequently  in  a  southerly 
direction.  The  same  rule  will  hold  good 
of  a  meridian  passing  up  Davis’s  Strait, 
only  the  maximum  point  of  auroral  inten¬ 
sity  will  be  situated  several  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  sixty-two  degrees.  Still 
more  so  will  be  the  comparison  for  a  meri¬ 
dian  passing  through  Central  Europe. 
Early  in  the  winter,  at  the  northern  posts 
of  Greenland,  the  Aurora  is  seen  indefi¬ 
nitely  higher  up  in  the  sky,  and  nearer  the 
zenith,  than  at  a  later  period  of  the  year, 
when,  after  the  sea  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  covered  over  with  ice,  the  Aurora 


locates  itself  toward  the  open  water-spaces. 
During  the  first  fifteen  months  of  Dr. 
Kane’s  stay  at  Rensselaer  Harbor,  no  Au¬ 
roras  w’ere  seen,  or  open  water-space  no¬ 
ticed.  At  the  south  of  Greenland,  where 
the  ice  of  D.avis’s  Strait  edges  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  a  greater  number 
of  Auroras  is  seen  than  in  any  other  tdace 
along  that  coast-line.  Most  of  the  Auro¬ 
ras  noticed  during  the  last  Arctic  expedi¬ 
tion  were  in  the  direction  of  the  open 
space  of  water  seen  during  the  day,  such 
spaces  being,  as  usual,  marked  by  the 
“  frost-smoke.” 

From  the  above  well-authenticated  faets, 
I  can  not  but  believe  that  these  Auroras 
were  connected  with  the  vapor  arising 
from  the  open  water-spaces,  .and  th.at  they 
were  caused  by  the  condensation  .and  sub¬ 
sequent  freezing  of  the  particles  of  vapor ; 
such  particles  evolving  positive  electricity, 
and  l)y  induction  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  producing  a  light  transmitted 
from  particle  to  particle,  thus  rendering 
the  whole  mass  of  vapor  luminous,  the 
lower  edges  of  the  arch  of  the  Auroi'a 
being  the  jdace  where  first  this  condensa¬ 
tion  and  freezing  takes  pLaces.  And  if 
such  be  the  cause  of  m.any  of  the  Auroras 
near  the  Arctic  circle,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  same  effect  should  not  be  produced 
elsewhere  under  similar  circumstjuices. 

Whenever  the  temperature  of  a  cloud, 
charged  with  particles  of  vapor,  is  lowered 
— either  by  changing  its  position,  or  by 
the  access  of  a  colder  atmosphere — and 
the  particles  become  frozen,  then  electri¬ 
city  will  be  evolved,  and  by  induction  a 
luminosity  will  appear ;  such  clouds  meet¬ 
ing  with  others  of  opposite  electricity, 
would  communic.ate  by  means  of  stream¬ 
ers,  these  also  being  luminous.  In  other 
words,  a  vaporous  cloud,  passing  through 
a  region  where  the  air  is  of  low'er  temper¬ 
ature,  becomes  condensed,  and,  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  be  sufficiently  low’,  composed  of 
minute  frozen  spiculae,  which  induce  re¬ 
composition  between  other  clouds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  electricity  ne.ar  them,  causing  stream¬ 
ers  and  bands  to  flash  out  light.  Tliese 
appearances  will  present  themselves  wher¬ 
ever  there  are  clouds  composed  of  frozen 
particles,  acted  upon  by  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  or  by  neighboring  clouds,  so 
that  no  altitude  will  be  too  great  or  too 
inconsiderable  for  the  apiHiarance  of  Auro¬ 
ra  so  long  as  the  atmosphere  contains  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  evolution  of 
this  light.  Oftentimes  in  this  country, 
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and  in  crossin|^  the  Atlantic,  I  have  seen  I 
Anroras  which  at  times  assumed  simply 
the  appearance  of  cirrous  clouds.  The 
wind  may  occasion  a  pulsation  in  the  body 
of  an  Aurora,  and  even  a  greater  degree 
of  brilliancy,  the  friction  produced  by  it 
perhaps  causing  an  increase  in  the  electri¬ 
city  evolved. 

I  believe  Aurora  is  never  seen^  except 
token  clouds  or  other  similar  vapors  are 
exposed  to  the  process  of  congelation.  \V  e 
know  by  Mr.  Glaisher’s  last  balloon  ascent 
that  a  temperature  of  twenty  degrees  oc¬ 
curs  at  a  hight  of  six  miles  above  the 
earth,  at  the  same  hight  clouds  exist; 
here,  then,  according  to  this  “congelation” 
tlieory,  Auroras  may  appear,  or  at  any 
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other  hights  where  similar  circumstances 
are  to  be  found.  It  may  be  argued  that 
Auroras  are  often  seen  on  a  clear  night 
when  no  clouds  are  visible,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  vapor-masses  do  not  exist  at 
the  same  time;  in  fact,  often  when  no 
such  masses  are  seen  in  the  sky,  a  halo 
round  the  moon  or  sun  will  exhibit  irre¬ 
fragable  evidence  that  such  are  present, 
though  they  be  otherwise  undistmguish- 
able. 

This  theory  would  go  far  to  account  for 
the  more  frequent  appearance  of  Aurora 
in  this  country  lately,  the  amount  of  cold 
havin^^  been  greater  during  late  winters  ; 
last  winter,  however,  being  mild,  very  few 
Auroral  displays  were  noticed. 


From  the  London  Intelleetnnl  Obierrer. 
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Thk‘ Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  was  held  this  sea¬ 
son  at  Cambridge,  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Willis,  w'ho  delivered  the  in¬ 
augural  address,  which  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  details  of  the  Society’s  expenditure. 
In  the  lecture  devoted  to  Intellectual  and 
Physical  Science,  Mr.  J.  Nasmyth  de¬ 
scribed  “  The  Feaures  of  the  Sun’s  Sur¬ 
face,”  as  at  present  known.  The  spots  he 
regarded  as  gaps  or  holes  in  the  luminous 
surface  of  the  sun,  exposing  the  dark 
nucleus,  and  over  this  appears  a  thin, 
gauze-like  vail,  then  comes  the  penumbral 
stratum,  and  over  all  the  luminous  stratum, 
w’hich  he  had  discovered  to  consist  of 
lenticular  or  willow-leaf  shaped  masses, 
crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  so 
as  to  hide  the  dark  nucleus,  except  at  the 
spots.  These  objects  were  found  to  be  in 
constant  motion,  shooting  over  the  whole 
surface.  Some  of  them  were  as  large  as 
the  surface  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  liev.  Dr.  Pritchard  regarded  the 
discovery  as  one  of  very  high  importance 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  physical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  sim. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  P’rofes- 


sor  Selwyn  showed  several  “autographs 
of  the  sun,”  taken  with  his  “heliauto- 
graph,”  which  consists  of  a  camera  and 
instantaneous  slide,  attached  to  a  refractor 
of  two  and  three-quarter  inches  aperture, 
the  principle  bemg  the  same  as  that  of  the 
“  photoheliograph’’  made  for  the  Kew 
Ooservatory.  Two  of  the  autographs 
taken  have  the  edge  of  the  sun  in  the 
center  of  the  photographic  plate,  showing 
that  the  diminution  of  light  toward  the 
edges  of  the  disk  is  a  real  phenomenon, 
and  not  wholly  due  to  the  camera.  In  two 
taken  on  the  fourth  of  August,  the  great 
spot  (20,000  miles  in  diameter)  appears  on 
the  edge,  and  a  very  distinct  noU^h  is  seen, 

giving  evidence  that  the  spots  are  cavities ; 

ut  observations  and  measurements  tend 
to  show  that  this  evidence  is  not  conclu¬ 
sive,  for  there  was  still  a  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  photosphere  between  the  spot  and 
the  edge.  The  phenomena  shown  in  these 
autographs  appear  to  confirm  the  views  of 
Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  that  the  two  parallel  re¬ 
gions  of  the  sun  where  the  spots  appear, 
are  like  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth, 
where  tornadoes  and  cyclones  occur.  The 
faculte  seem  to  show  that  the  tropical  re- 
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gions  of  the  sun  are  highly  agitated,  and 
that  immense  waves  of  luminous  matter 
are  thrown  up,  between  w’hich  appear  the 
dark  cavities  of  the  spots,  whose  slopiiig 
sides  are  seen  in  the  |)enumbn».  Other 
analogies  between  solar  spots  and  earthly 
storms  w’ere  i)ointed  out,  and  reference 
w’as  made  to  the  glimpses  of  the  structure 
of  the  sun  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  as 
confirming  the  above  views. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  popular 
papers  read  before  the  Association  was 
that  of  Mr.  Glaisher  on  his  recent  Bal¬ 
loon  As<’knts.  Mr.  Glaisher  stated,  that 
tlie  first  ascent  was  from  Wolverhampton 
on  July  17th.  Owing  to  the  force  of  the 
wind,  considerable  difficulty  was  exj)e- 
rienced  in  the  preliminary  arrangements. 
The  ascent  took  place  at  9‘43  a.m.,  and  at 
once  the  balloon  was  quiescent.  The 
swaying  to  and  fro  had  ceased  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  I  at  once  proceeded  to  fix  the 
instruments.  At  the  hight  of  4000  feet 
we  entered  a  stratum  of  clouds  of  nearly 
a  mile  in  thickness.  A  hight  of  more 
than  10,000  feet  had  been  passed  before  I 
could  put  all  the  instruments  in  working 
order.  The  sky  was  of  a  deep  Prussian- 
blue  color,  without  a  cloud  of  any  kind  upon 
its  surface.  At  starting,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  59°  ;  at  4000  feet,  45°  ;  and 
descended  to  26°  at  10,000  feet ;  and  then 
there  was  no  variation  of  temperature  be¬ 
tween  this  hight  and  13,000  feet.  During 
tlie  time  of  passing  through  this  space, 
Mr.  Coxwell  and  myself  both  put  on  addi¬ 
tional  clothing,  feeling  certain  that  we 
should  experience  a  temperature  below 
zero  before  we  reached  an  altitude  of  five 
miles ;  but  to  my  surprise,  at  the  hight  of 

14.500  feet,  the  tem}>erature,  as  shown  by 
all  the  sensitive  instruments,  was  31°; 
and  at  each  successive  reading,  up  to 

19.500  feet,  the  temperature  increased, 
and  was  here  43°.  When  we  had  fallen 
somewhat,  the  temperature  again  began 
to  decrease  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
and  was  10°,  or  27°  less  than  it  was 
twenty-six  minutes  before.  At  this  time 
— about  eleven  a.m. — wo  were  at  a  hight 
of  five  miles,  when  we  began  to  descend. 
Immediately  afterward  we  entered  a  dense 
cloud,  which  proved  to  be  no  less  than 
8000  feet  thick,  and  in  passing  through 
which  the  balloon  was  invisible  from  the 
car. 

The  most  important  ascent  took  place 
from  Wolverhampton  on  the  fifth  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  commenced  at  1‘3  p.m  ;  the 


temperature  of  the  air  was  59'' ;  at  the 
hight  of  one  mile  it  was  39°,  and  shortly 
afterward  we  entered  a  cloud  about  1100 
feet  in  thickness,  in  which  the  tempera¬ 
ture  fell  to  36|°,  and  the  air  was  satu¬ 
rated  with  moisture.  We  reached  two 
miles  in  hight  at  1‘21,  three  miles  at  1*28, 
.and  four  miles  at  1*39.  In  ten  minutes 
more  we  had  reached  the  fifth  mile,  and 
the  temperature  had  passed  below  zero, 
and  then  read  minus  2°.  Up  to  this  time 
I  had  experienced  no  difficulty  in  breath¬ 
ing,  whilst  Mr.  Coxwell,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessary  exertions  he  had  to  mjike, 
had  breathed  with  difficulty  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Coxwell  ascended  into  the  ring,  and  I 
endeavored  to  reach  some  brandy  which 
was  lying  on  the  table  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  foot  from  my  hand,  but  I  w'as  un¬ 
able  to  do  so.  My  sight  became  dim.  I 
looked  at  the  barometer,  and  saw  it  be¬ 
tween  10  and  11  inches,  and  tried  to  re¬ 
cord  it,  but  was  unable  to  write.  I  then 
saw  it  at  10  inche.s,  still  decreasing  fast, 
and  just  managed  to  note  it  in  my  nook  ; 
its  true  reading,  therefore,  was  about  9} 
inches,  implying  a  hight  of  about  29,000 
feet.  I  W'as  losing  all  power,  and  endea¬ 
vored  to  rouse  myself  by  struggling  and 
shaking.  I  essayed  to  tell  Mr.  Coxwell  I 
was  becoming  insensible,  but  I  had  lost 
the  power  of  speech.  I  saw  Mr.  Coxwell 
dimly  in  the  ring ;  it  became  more  misty, 
and  finally  dark.  I  was  still  conscious, 
and  knew  I  should  soon  be  insensible,  and 
I  suddenly  sank  as  in  sleep.  On  recover¬ 
ing  consciousness,  I  hoard  Mr.  Coxwell 
say  :  “  What  is  the  temperature  ?  Take 
an  observation,  now,  try.”  I  could  neither 
see,  move,  nor  speak,  but  I  knew  he  was 
in  the  car  trying  to  rouse  me.  I  then 
heard  him  speak  more  emphatically : 
“Take  an  ob8er\’ation.  Now  do  try.”  I 
then  saw  the  instruments  dimly,  and  Mr. 
Coxwell  very  dimly,  then  more  clearly, 
and  shortly  afterward  said  to  Coxwell, 
“  I  have  been  insensible ;”  and  he  replied : 
“  You  have ;  and  I  nearly.”  I  recovered 
somewhat  quickly,  and  Mr.  Coxwell  said  : 
“  I  have  lost  the  use  of  my  hands ;  give 
me  some  brandy  to  bathe  them.”  His 
hands  were  nearly  black.  I  saw  the  tera- 
crature  w’as  still  below  zero,  and  the 
arometer  reading  1 1  inches,  and  increas¬ 
ing  quickly.  I  resumed  my  observations 
at  2*7,  recording  the  barometer  reading 
1  r53  inches,  and  the  temperature  minus  2°. 
I  then  foimd  that  the  water  in  the  vessel 
supplying  the  wet -bulb  thermometer, 
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which  I  had  by  frequent  disturbance  kept 
from  freezing,  was  one  mass  of  ice.  Mr. 
Coxwell  then  told  me  that  whilst  in  the 
ring  he  felt  it  piercingly  cold  ;  that  hoar¬ 
frost  was  all  round  the  neck  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  ;  and  on  attempting  to  leave  the  ring 
he  found  his  hands  frozen,  and  he  had  to 
place  his  arms  on  the  ring  and  drop  down  ; 
that  he  found  me  motionless,  with  a  quiet 
and  placid  expression  on  the  countenance ; 
that  he  at  first  thought  I  was  resting  my¬ 
self;  that  he  then  spoke  to  me  without 
eliciting  a  reply,  ana  then  observed  my 
arms  hanging  by  my  side,  and  mv  legs  ex¬ 
tended,  and  found  I  was  insensible.  He 
then  felt  that  insensibility  was  coming 
over  himself,  and  that  he  could  not  assist 
me  in  any  way ;  that  he  became  anxious 
to  ojien  the  valve ;  that  his  hands  failed 
him  ;  that  he  instantly  seized  the  line  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth  and  pulled  the  valve  open 
two  or  three  times,  until  the  balloon  took 
a  decided  turn  do^vnward8.  Some  pigeons 
were  taken  up.  One  was  thrown  out  at 
the  height  of  three  miles ;  it  extended  its 
wings  and  dropped  like  a  jiiece  of  paper. 
A  second,  at  four  miles,  flew  vigorously 
round  and  round,  apparently  taking  a  dip 
each  time.  A  third  wjis  thrown  out  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  miles,  and  it  fell  down¬ 
ward.  A  fourth  was  thrown  out  at  five 
miles,  and  it  fell  downward.  A  fifth  was 
thrown  out  at  four  miles  when  descending; 
it  flew  in  a  circle,  and  shortly  alighted  on 
the  balloon.  The  two  remaining  pigeons 
were  broueht  down  to  the  ground.  One 
was  found”  dead,  and  the  other,  a  carrier, 
had  attached  to  its  neck  a  note.  It  would 
not,  however,  leave,  and  when  cast  off*  the 
finger  returned  to  the  hand.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  began  to  peck  a 
piece  of  ribbon  by  which  it  neck  was  en- 
drcled,  and  it  was  then  jerked  off*  the  fin¬ 
ger,  and  it  flew  with  some  vigor  finally 
toward  Wolverhampton.  One  of  the 
carriers  returned  to  Wolverhampton  on 
Sunday,  and  this  is  the  only  one  we  heard 
of.* 


*  It  ia  evident,  from  this  description,  that  Mr 
Glaisher  was  supplied  with  the  heavy,  tame  va¬ 
riety  of  pigeon,  known  as  the  English  carrier, 
which  is  auU  of  flight  and  does  not  possess  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  returning  from  long  distances.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Glaisher  must  have  been  very  badly  advised, 
to  place  ribbons  round  the  Inrds,  which  would 
severely  impede  the  flight  even  of  those  quick- 
flying  mlgian  "  Smerles,”  whose  rate  of  speed  en¬ 
ables  them  to  pass  an  express  train  as  if  it  were 
a  stationary  object— W.  B.  T. 


These  ascents  have  led  me  to  conclude, 
first,  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a 
balloon  containing  nearly  90,000  cubic  feet 
of  ^s,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
so  high  as  six  miles,  even  with  a  balloon 
of  this  magnitude,  unless  carbureted 
hydrogen  varying  in  specific  gravity  from 
•370  to  '340  had  been  supplied  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.*  The  amount  of  nallast  taken  up 
affords  another  clue  to  the  power  of  reach¬ 
ing  great  hights.  Gay-Lussac’s  ballast 
was  reduced  to  33lb8.  Rush  and  Green, 
when  their  barometers,  as  stated  by  them, 
stood  at  11,  had  only  70lb8.  left,  and  this 
was  considered  a  sufficient  playing  power. 
We  found  that  it  was  desirable  to  reserve 
SOOlbs.  or  COOlbs. ;  as  it  was  evident  that 
a  large  amount  of  ballast  was  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  regulate  the  descent.  Secondly,  it 
was  manifest  throughout  our  various  jour¬ 
neys  that  excessive  altitude  and  extended 
range  as  to  di.slance  are  quite  incompati¬ 
ble.  The  too  readily  accepted  theory  as 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  settled  west  or 
north-west  wind,  was  not  confinned  in  our 
trips.  Nor  was  the  appearance  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  clouds  such  as  to 
establish  the  theory  that  the  clouds  assume 
a  counter|)art  of  the  earth’s  surface  below, 
and  rise  or  fall  like  hills  or  dales.  The 
formation  of  vapor  along  the  course  and 
sinuosities  of  the  river,  during  an  ascent 
from  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  a  very  re¬ 
markable  demonstration.  The  principal 
conclusions  deduced  from  these  observa¬ 
tions  may  be  briefly  stated  :  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  does  not  decrease  uni¬ 
formly  with  the  hight  above  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  that,  consequently,  more  elu¬ 
cidation  upon  this  point  is  required,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Its  influence  on  the  law  of  re¬ 
fraction.  That  an  aneroid  barometer  can 
be  made  to  read  correctly  certairdy  to  the 
first  place,  and  probably  to  the  second 
place  of  decimals,  to  a  pressure  so  low  as 
five  inches.  That  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  does  decrease  with  the  hight 
with  a  wonderful  increasing  ratio,  till  at 
hights  exceeding  five  miles  the  amount  of 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  very 
small  indeed.  The  observations  up  to 
three  miles  high,  even  of  a  delicate  nature, 
can  be  made  as  completely  in  the  balloon 


*  The  kverage  apecifle  gravity  of  ordinary  cool 
gaa  ia  ‘600.  The  gna  employed  by  Mr.  Glaisher 
was  specially  made  for  these  ascents,  being  highly 
heated,  so  as  to  obtain  a  low  apecifle  gravity. — 
W.  B.  T. 
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as  on  the  earth ;  that  at  hights  exceeding  high  any  person  may  go  'nto  the  car  of  a 
four  miles  they  can  not  be  made  quite  so  balloon  who  has  any  ordinary  degree  of 
well,  because  of  the  personal  distress  of  self-|)086ession ;  that  no  one  with  heart- 
the  observer ;  that  at  five  miles  high  it  disease  or  pulmonary  complaints  should 
remiires  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will  to  attempt  four  miles  high, 
make  them  at  all ;  that  up  to  three  miles 
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Imprul  Cocan  or  Fbasck,  England,  Rcssia, 
PartAiA,  Sardinia,  and  Austria.  With  Portraits 
of  Sovereigns  and  their  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
Biographic^  Sketches,  etc.,  etc.  Forty-two  Plates 
and  forty-six  Sketches.  Pages  410.  New-York: 
Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  street.  1868. 

Tin  size  of  this  superb  volume  is  imperial  octavo* 
Its  title-page  is  illuminated  in  purple,  red,  and  gold. 
It  is  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  executed  in  the 
best  style  of  printing  by  H.  0.  Houghton,  at  River¬ 
side,  Cambridge.  No  book  which  we  have  seen  con¬ 
tains  such  a  collection  of  portaits  of  royal  and  impe¬ 
rial  celcbretics.  It  is  a  great  family  gathering  of 
many  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  which  any  family 
of  artistic  taste  may  assemble  in  their  own  parlor 
for  study  and  obeervation.  We  invite  attention  to 
the  advertisement  of  the  publisher,  Charles  Scribner, 
at  the  end  of  tliia  number.  It  is  the  gem  of  the 
gifi'books  for  the  holidays. 

The  Poehs  or  Adelaide  A.  Pbootie.  Pages  416. 
Boston:  Ticknor  di  Fields.  1863. 

W  E  have  received  another  of  the  beautiful  vol- 
mnes,  clad  in  blue  and  gold,  in  that  attractive  series 
published  byTicknor  A  Fields.  The  author  is  a 
true  poetic  genius,  and  her  poems  in  this  volume  are 
varied  and  rich  in  diction,  and  flow  along  in  graceful 
measure.  This  beautiful  book  of  poems  should  find 
a  place  in  many  hands,  and  serve  to  kindle  the 
poetic  fire  in  many  hearts. 

Hugh's  Fire  on  the  Mountain.  By  the  Author  of 
^  Martha’s  Hooks  and  Eyes,”  and  “  Kate  Mor- 
gatfs  Soldiers."  Philadelphia:  Henry  B.  Ash- 
mead,  1102  Sansom  street.  New-York  :  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday-School  Union,  699  Broadway.  1863. 
Price  40c. 

The  contents  of  this  admirably-written  book  fill 
twelve  chapters  with  attractive  titles,  well  suited  to 
send  the  youthful  mind  along  Hs  interesting  pages 
to  find  the  end  of  the  well-told  story.  The  lady- 
author  of  this  book  has  the  rare  talent  of  interesting 
and  instructing  the  youthful  mind.  The  style  and 
language  of  the  story  are  easy  and  familiar,  and  at 
the  same  time  pure  in  thought — such  as  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  put  into  the  hands  of  children  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  reading.  As  the  author  has  done  her  part  in  I 
writing  this  pleasant  story,  it,  of  course,  belongs  to  : 
parents  to  circulate  it  in  large  numbers  among  the  j 
children  of  our  land.  I 


Kate  Morgan  and  Her  Soldiers.  Philadelphia* 
American  Sunday-School  Union.  New-York* 
699  Broadway,  ^ston:  117  Washington  street. 
Price  60c. 

The  lady-author  of  this  beautiful  and  true  to-life 
story  moves  a  graceful  and  gifted  pen,  for  the  inter¬ 
est  and  instruction  of  the  youthful  portion  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  story  is  a  part  of  the  current  history 
of  our  own  land,  full  of  stirring  scenes.  When  the 
cuytain  rises,  tike  a  panorama,  it  looks  out  on  prairie- 
lands  and  forest-regions  of  the  great  West  Life  in 
Kansas,  or  amid  Wes'ern  wilds,  is  oftentimes  a  ro¬ 
mance  in  real  life,  and  as  such  is  more  truly  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  than  over  wrought  fairy  sto¬ 
ries.  This  book  should  be  scattered  by  the  dozen  or 
hundreds. 

The  Canoe  and  the  Saddle.  Adventures  among 
the  North-W(  stern  Rivers  and  Forests  and  Isthmi- 
e.na.  By  Theodore  Wintiirop,  author  of  ”  Cecil 
Dreeme  ”  John  Brent,”  etc.  Pages  875.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1868. 

The  wild  scenes,  the  graphic  language,  and  the 
bold  descriptions  in  this  work  are  characteristic. 
The  curtain  suddenly  rises,  and,  like  a  panorama, 
disclo8ea.at  once  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  As  the  panorama  moves  on,  the  reader  or 
spectator  beholds  “  a  drama  with  Indian  actors,  in 
Indian  costume,  upon  an  Indian  stage.  ’  And  thus 
the  panorama  of  this  book  moves  on  through  all  the 
wdd  scenery  of  its  graphic  pages,  imparting  fresh 
interest  at  every  move.  The  lover  of  wild  mountain 
regions,  rivers,  cascades,  and  savage  life,  far  remote 
in  the  wilderness,  away  from  the  abodes  of  civilized 
humanity,  will  enjoy  the  life  of  Mr.  Wimhrop,  who  so 
well  describes  what  he  saw  on  those  distant  shores 
and  in  the  north-western  wilds  of  our  country. 

The  Holt  Land,  with  Guhpses  of  Europe  and 
Egypt.  A  Year’s  Tour.  By  L.  Drtden  I*hslps, 
D.D.  With  Twenty-two  Engravings.  Pages  407. 
New-York:  Sheldon  A  Company,  336  Broadway. 
Boston :  Gould  A  Lincoln.  1863. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  instructive 
volume  is  an  able  writer  and  eloquent  preacher. 
But  whether  he  writes,  or  preaches,  or  travels,  his 
work  is  well  done.  This  bwk  is  the  product  of  his 
pen,  and  the  fruits  or  results  of  a  year  of  travel  and 
observation  in  foreign  lands,  and  in  many  of  tbs 
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most  interesting  historic  scenes  and  localities  of  the 
old  word.  Dr.  Phelps  is  an  agreeable  traveler  and 
a  pleasant  companion  wherever  he  goes,  in  classic 
lands  or  amid  the  more  memorable  scenes  and  cities 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  He  is  the  most  instructive 
traveler  who  sees  and  records  the  most  objects  of 
interest,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  his  readers  the  most  vivid  and  life-like 
images  of  what  he  has  seen  and  undertakes  to  de- 
acri^.  The  reader  who  sits  down  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  Dr.  Phelps's  travels,  can  go  with  him  over 
seas  and  mountains^  and  through  varied  dangers, 
without  toil,  or  exposure,  or  expense,  save  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  his  interesting  book. 

LOST  FOR  YEARS. 

Lost  for  years,  lost  for  years. 

Mourned  in  sighs,  and  mourned  in  tears ; 

Never  could, Uiy  faithful  lover, 

Of  thy  fate  one  trace  discover. 

Is  thy  joy  and  beauty  o’er, 

Shining  on  the  earth  no  more  ? 

Art  thou  like  a  blossom  shed, 

Mingled  with  the  silent  dead  ? 

Lost  for  years,  lost  for  years. 

Mourned  in  sighs,  and  mourned  in  tears ! 

Or  has  fate  to  thee  been  kind. 

Round  thy  path  each  blessing  twined. 

Mingling  sunshine  and  the  shower. 

As  sweet  nature  tends  the  flower  f 
No !  the  blast  hath  reached  thy  heart. 

Keen  misfortune's  keenest  dart ; 

Pleasure  could  not  light  the  breast, 

Tom  from  all  that  loved  it  best. 

Lost  for  years,  lost  for  years, 

Mourned  in  sighs,  and  mourned  in  tears  1 

If  by  other  ties  thou'rt  bound, 

Lover,  child  of  fortune  found ; 

Wife  and  mother,  joy  be  thine, 

But  ignorance  and  death  be  mine ! 

If  'tie  so,  still  may  I  roam, 

Search  on  and  never  And  thy  home ; 

Or  meet  thee  once  but  eye  to  eye. 

And  Uest  beyond  expre^on  die! 

Lost  for  years,  lost  for  years. 

Mourned  in  sighs,  and  mourned  in  tears  1 

J.  W.  Thirlwall. 

A  BARMLiss  green  pigment,  fit  to  be  employed 
in  confectionery,  has  long  l^n  a  desideratum. 
The  following  has  been  suggested  as  being  perfectly 
harmless,  and  capable  of  replacing  the  very  po'ison- 
Otts  arsenite  of  copper.  Thirty -two  parts  of  saffron 
are  infused,  for  twenty  four  hours,  in  seven  hundred 
parts  of  distilled  water.  Then  take  twenty  six  parts 
of  carmine  of  indigo,  infused  in  the  same  manner  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  parts  of  distilled  water. 
Upon  mixing  the  two  liquids  together,  a  very  beau- 
tiral  green  is  obtained,  which  irill  color  a  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  sugar  in  a  very  perfect  man¬ 
ner.  The  color  may  preserved  for  a  long  time, 
either  by  er^wrating  the  liquid  to  dryness,  or  by 
converting  it  into  a  syrap.  . 

DzrEuiiiaHO  trk  Distancx  or  the  Sm. — M.  Fou¬ 
cault  has  devised  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  velocity  of  light,  and  from  the  results 
thus  obtained  he  computes  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  without  leaving  his  study.  M.  Babi- 


net,  in  stating  these  facts  to  the  French  Academy, 
observed :  “  Astronomy  by  the  measure  of  aberra¬ 
tion  tells  us  that  the  mean  velocity  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  is  1-10,000  of  that  of  light.  Taking 
this  fraction  of  the  velocity  of  light,  we  have  the 
space  traversed  by  tlie  earth  in  one  second,  and  by 
multiplying  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  a  sidereal 
year  we  obtain  tiie  dimensions  of  the  annual  orbit  of 
the  earth.  Half  the  diameter  of  this  orbit  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  The  solar  paral¬ 
lax,  according  to  M.  Foucault,  is  8''86,  with  an  un¬ 
certainty  of  about  1-600.” 

Carbouc  Acid,  one  of  the  multitudinous  bodies 
obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  has 
recently  been  discovered,  by  Mr.  Ashby,  to  possess 
certain  properties  which  will  no  doubt  l>e  applied 
before  long  to  many  useful  purposes.  It  seems  to 
be  diametrically  opposite  to  oil  in  its  eifeci  upon 
rubbing  snrfaccs :  just  as  oil  is  anti-frictioiial.  so  car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  pro-frictional ;  or,  to  state  it  more  de¬ 
finitely,  as  oil  appears  to  keep  moving  surfaces  asun¬ 
der  by  interposing  a  thin  film  between  them,  so 
carbolic  acid  appears  to  make  them  bite  and  bind  by 
bringing  them  into  absolute  contact.  The  efLct 
may  be  at  once  observed  by  placing  a  little  of  the 
acid  upon  a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  oil-stone,  and 
then  rubbing  the  face  of  a  knife  upon  it  The  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  bite  is  very  curious,  and  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  stone  and  the  steel  having  absolutely 
nothing  betwen  them,  or  even  as  if  they  were 
positively  brought  together  by  some  attractive  force. 
The  property  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  advantage¬ 
ously  applied  to  the  operation  of  grinding,  filing, 
boring,  and  sawing,  in  metal 

The  Unicorh. — Dr.  Baikie,  the  African  traveler, 
announces  that  he  is  upon  the  track  of  this,  as  hith¬ 
erto  supposed,  fabulous  animal.  Writing  from 
Central  Africa,  he  says  that  several  years  ago  he 
heard  allusions  to  such  an  animal,  as  he  ascended 
the  Niger,  which  were  so  circumstantial  that  his 
skepticism  was  shaken,  and,  at  all  events,  he  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  hold  that  its  non-existence  is  noi  proven. 
Two  informants  told  him  they  had  seen  the  bones  of 
such  an  animal,  particularly  describing  the  long, 
Btra'ght  (or  nearly  straight)  black  horn.  He  states 
that  hunters  are  well  acquainted  with  the  one-hom- 
ed  rhinoceros,  and  carefully  distinguish  between  it 
and  the  presumed  unicorn.  No  doubt  the  vast  for* 
ests  and  unexplored  wastes  of  Central  Africa  contain 
many  unknown  animals,  and  Dr.  Bukie  gives  a  list 
of  native  names  by  which  this  strange  creature  is 
called  in  various  African  dialects. 

• 

Love. — The  question  is  sometimes  suggested,  who 
loves  the  deepest,  man  or  woman  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
say;  a  rule  either  way  would  be  marked  by  so 
many  exceptiona  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  love 
is  the  great  leading  activity  of  a  woman’s  life.  Man 
has  other  things  which  divide  his  attention;  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  the  world — the  struggle  for 
fame,  or  wealth,  or  power — press  more  closely  upon 
him ;  but  love  is  to  woman  the  grand  reality — she 
lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  love. 

Grandmothers  Dtino  Out.  A  physician,  in 
speaking  of  the  frail  constitutions  of  the  women  of 
the  present  day,  remarked  that  we  ought  to  take 
I  great  care  of  our  grandmothers,  for  we  ^ould  never 
I  get  any  more. 
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TRIBUTE. 

Shall  woman’s  worth  be  held  disgraced, 

If  beauty  fail  the  lip  or  cheek  ? 

Shall  sinless  merit  stoop  abased 
To  those  that  will  not  deeper  seek  f 
Each  look  of  thine  is  worth  the  gems 
Round  many  royal  diadems. 

Of  simple  manners,  nobly  sad. 

Love- winning  eyes  for  sick  or  poor, 

Intent  to  succor,  making  glad 
The  poor  man  by  his  cottage-door, 

I  see  thee  move,  I  see  thee  go, 

A  light  amid  the  gloom  bdlow, 

—Ohambrrt'ii  Journal, 

MY  NATIVE  VILLAGE. 

0  the  villages  of  England  ! 

1  love  them  one  and  all, 

\t’ith  their  spires  like  bright  hands  held  to  heaven 
Shining  o'er  roof  and  wall. 

How  they  checker  the  wold  and  moorland. 

And  by  the  great  rivers  sleep. 

And  with  stony  land  marks  cheer  the  eye. 

Far  out  on  the  rolling  deep  I 
On  the  edge  of  towns  half-hidden. 

In  shimmering  smoke  they  lie. 

Each  with  its  own  wild  beauty  and  grace. 

To  a  thoughtful  and  loving  eye. 

0  the  villages  of  England  I 
1  see  them  mom  and  night. 

When  the  gray  reek  trembling  mounts  and  dies 
At  the  rosy  gates  of  light. 

How  they  bask  in  the  burning  noontide. 

And  twinkle  under  the  rain, 

And  sleep  beneath  the  mellow  moon. 

That  plumps  the  golden  grain  1 
And  oh  I  in  their  beauty  and  silence 
How  picture-like  they  stand. 

While  the  starlight  sparkles  bright  and  large. 

O’er  all  the  frosty  land. 

0  the  villages  of  England ! 

There's  one  best  loved  of  all, 

Where  the  tall  bright  flowers  in  the  orchard-croR, 
Stole  up  to  our  very  wall ; 

Still  winding  down  by  the  willows. 

The  brown  river  foams  through  the  mill ; 

And  white  and  weird  the  church-tower  gleams 
Through  the  cypresses  under  the  hill. 

And  along  the  broad  ridings  where  Autumn 
Lies  belted  s’ith  purple  and  gold, 

I  seek  the  huge  oak  and  the  crumbling  walls 
Where  the  Normans  ruled  of  old. 

0  the  villages  of  England  1 
I  love  their  peaceful  homes. 

For  their  simple  beauty  is  more  to  me 
Than  the  glitter  of  gorgeous  domes. 

They  speak  of  my  childhood's  cottage. 

With  the  dark  yew-trees  by  the  door. 

Till  I  feel  my  little  heart  thrill  to  the  touch 
Of  a  hard  brown  hand  once  more. 

Then  a  dear  blind  face  bends  o'er  me. 

As  I  prayerfully  bow  the  knee ; 

And  a  voice  that  is  sweet  in  the  heavens  now. 
Seems  calling  again  to  me.  Westbt  Gibson. 

DaLiOBTruL  Mary  Ino  says  the  first  time  she  was 
kissed  she  felt  like  a  vase  of  roses  swimming  in 


hooey  and  eau  de  cologne.  She  also  felt  as  if  some¬ 
thing  was  running  through  her  nerves  on  feet  of  dia¬ 
monds,  escorted  by  sevtntd  little  cupida  in  chariots 
drawn  by  angels,  shaded  by  honeysuckles,  and  the 
whole  spread  with  melted  rainbows. 

W’hat  a  Volcano  Can  Do. — Cotopaxi,  in  1788, 
threw  its  fiery  rockets  three  thousand  feet  above  its 
crater;  while  in  1754,  the  blazing  mass,  struggling 
fur  an  outlet,  roared  so  that  its  awful  voice  was 
heard  a  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred  miles. 
In  1797  the  crater  of  Tunguragua,  one  of  the  great 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  flung  out  torrents  of  mud, 
which  dammed  up  rivers,  opened  new  lakes,  and  in 
valleys  of  one  thousand  feet  wide  made  deposits  of 
six  nundred  feet  deep.  The  stream  from  Vesuvius 
which  in  1787  passed  through  Torre  del  Greco, 
contained  83,600,000  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter ;  and 
in  1793,  when  Torre  del  Greco  was  destroyed  a  le- 
cond  time,  the  mass  of  lava  amounted  to  45,000,- 
oOO  cubic  feet.  In  1769,  Etna  poured  forth  a  flood 
which  covered  eighty-four  square  miles  of  surface, 
and  measured  nearly  100,000,000  cubic  feet  On  Uiis 
occasion  the  sand  and  scoria  formed  the  Monte  Ro- 
sini,  near  Nicholosa,  a  cone  two  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  4(4X)  feet  high. 

The  stream  thrown  out  of  Etna  in  1810  was  in 
motion  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  a  day  for  nine  months 
after  the  eruption ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  lava 
of  the  same  mountain,  after  a  terrible  eruption,  was 
not  thoroughly  cool  and  consolidated  ten  years  after 
the  event  In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79, 
tlie  scoria  and  ashes  vomited  forth  far  exceeded  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  mountain  ;  while  in  1660,  Etna 
disgorged  more  than  twenty  times  its  own  mass. 
Vesuvius  has  sent  its  ashes  as  far  as  Constantinople, 
Syria,  and  Egypt ;  it  hurled  stones,  eight  pounds  in 
weizht,  to  I’ompeii,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  while 
similar  masses  were  tossed  up  two  thousand  feet  above 
its  summit.  Cotopaxi  has  projected  a  block  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  cubic  yards  in  volume,  a  distance  of 
nine  miles;  and  Sumbawa  in  1816,  during  the  most 
terrible  eruption  on  record,  sent  its  a'-hes  as  far  as 
Java,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  of  surface, 
and  out  of  a  population  of  twelve  thousand  souls, 
only  twenty  escaped. — Reereativt  Scienee. 

Cotton  in  Illinoin. — It  is  estimated  that  the 
cotton  crop  of  Illinois  this  year  will  amount  to 
twenty  thousand  bales.  This  is  of  the  upland  va¬ 
riety,  from  seed  raised  in  Tennessee.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  says  the  quality  is  excellent,  and  the  quantity 
per  acre,  so  far  as  is  known,  exceeds  that  of  the  cot¬ 
ton-growing  districts  further  South.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  procuring  seed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  prevented  many  from  planting  ’  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  year’s  experiment  is  highly  encouraging. 
Illinois  could  grow  five  hundred  thousand  bales  pro¬ 
fitably. 

Tub  Approaching  Marriagb  op  The  Pbincx  op 
Wales. — The  Earl  of  Caithness,  who  is  one  of  the 
Lords  in  W  siting,  presided  at  a  banquet  given  at 
Wick,  in  celebration  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  propoaing  the  toast  of  the 
day.  Lord  Caithness  said :  When  I  saw  that  the 
Queen  in  Council  had  sanctioned  the  Prince’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark,  I 
wrote  to  him  a  congratulatory  letter.  He  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  me  an  answer  by  return  of  poet ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  right  to  make  public  the  contents 
of  a  private  letter,  I  may  without  any  breach  of  con- 
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fidenec,  I  think,  repeat  to  too  a  sinf^le  sentence  about  three  thousand  persons  are  rescued  bj  life- 
from  that  letter.  His  Ro^ral  Highness  says :  *'  I  beg  boats,  shore-boats,  the  rocket  apparatus,  and  other 
to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  Lady  Caithness  meana  It  is  a  lamenUble  fact,  neTertheleas,  that 
and  yourself  for  your  good  wishes,  and  I  assure  yon  an  average  of  eight  hundred  persons  still  perish 
that  I  feel  now  what  it  is  to  be  really  happy.”  His  every  year  from  these  disasters  on  our  coast. 

Royal  Highness  says  further :  "  If  1  can  make  the 

future  life  and  home  of  the  Princess  a  happy  oue,  1  How  to  Stop  SweaeikO. — An  intelligent  lady, 
shall  be  content.  I  feel  doubly  happy  in  the  whose  little  boy  was  beginning  to  swear,  anxious  to 
thourtt  that  my  approaching  marriage  is  one  which  express  to  her  child  the  horror  of  profanity,  hit 
has  ue  approval  of  the  nation,  and  1  only  trust  that  upon  the  plan  of  washing  out  his  mouth  with  soap- 
I  may  not  disappoint  the  ex|>ccUtions  that  have  suds  whenever  he  swore.  It  was  an  effectual  cure, 
been  formed  of  me.”  The  boy  understood  his  mother’s  sense  of  the  cor¬ 

ruption  of  an  oath,  which,  with  the  taste  of  the  suds, 
Primce  Alfeed  Aim  the  Greek  Throne. — ^The  produced  the  desired  result.  The  practice,  if  uni- 
Franct  contains  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  versally  adopted,  would  raise  the  price  of  soap. 
fW>m  its  London  correspondent,  of  the  latest  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  British  Government  reading  the  Cuaiors  Relics  or  Old  Eotpt.  — The  one  im- 
throne  of  Greece,  which  is,  to  make  Pnnee  Alfred  portent  feature  to  a  stranger  is  the  Museum  of 
King.  The  project,  after  having  been  for  a  time  Egj-ptian  Antiquities,  recently  founded  by  the 
abandoned,  is  now,  we  are  told,  seriously  taken  up  Pas^  in  a  commodious  house  overlooking  the  Nile. 
The  British  Government  will  allow  the  Ionian  it  has  been  placed  under  the  curat orship  of  M.  Ma- 
Islands  to  return  members  to  the  Parliament  of  riette,  who  first  visited  Egypt  in  the  service  of  the 
Athens,  and  to  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Louvre.  The  largest  portion  of  the  collection  was 
Greece,  on  condition  that  the  British  protectorate  is  purchased  at  once  from  M.  Huber,  the  late  Consul- 
to  continue  under  a  new  and  special  constitution.  General  for  Austria,  who  had  been  long  engaged  in 
which  will  insure  the  islands  their  autonomy,  forming  it,  with  a  fastidious  taste  that  admiited  into 
Prince  Alfred  will  remain  a  Protestant,  but  will  the  series  none  but  fine  examples.  It  is  conse- 
t»k*  an  oath  to  recognize  the  Greek  religion  as  the  quefitly  a  remarkably  excellent  introduction  to  the 
religion  of  the  State.  As  a  consequence  of  the  new  arts  practiced  bv  the  ancient  Kgvptians;  and  to  the 
arrangements.  Prince  Alfred  will  renounce  his  sup-  future  studies  of  such  as  ascend  the  river  to  become 
cessiun  to  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Gotha,  in  fa-  familiar  with  the  astounding  works  of  that  great 
vor  of  his  younger  brother.  Prince  Arthur.  The  people.  It  may  suffiee  to  say,  that  nothing,  from  a 
Franre  can  not  tell  whether  the  plan  will  be  gone  scarabcus  to  a  granite  sarcophagus,  is  wanting,  to 
on  with,  or  whether  it  will  succeed ;  what  it  does  carry  the  student  through  the  various  phases  fine 
profess  to  know  is,  that  the  plan  has  been  seriously  ai-t  assumed  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  great 
conceived,  and  that  English  a^nts  are  at  this  mo-  feature  of  the  collection  is  the  recent  addition  of 
ment  acting  in  favor  of  it  in  every  province  of  gold  omameuts  discovered  by  accident  at  Gournou, 
Greece,  deprecating  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenborg,  and  (Thebes,)  by  some  boys,  in  ground  unmarked  by 
canvassing  for  Prince  Alfred.  Europe,  the  Fance  ^uy  tomb ;  the  fine  mummies  upon  which  they  were 
says  in  conchision,  can  not  shut  its  eyes  to  what  is  pi«;ed  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  of  Keneh, 
passing,  “for  the  enthronement  of  a  British  Prince  ^ho  was  induced  to  part  with  them  to  the  Viceroy’s 
in  Greece,  is  the  East  given  over  exclusively  to  museum.  They  were  unwrapped,  and  more  than 
British  interests.”  tliirty-five  pounds  weight  of  gold  ornaments  found 

upon  them.  The  series  of  necklaces,  with  figures 
The  Peintiko-Trade. — The  late  census  returns  of  jackals  in  gold,  and  the  golden  bracelets,  enriched 
of  manufacturing  esUblishmenU  in  New-York  re-  by  enamel  colors,  are  extraordinary  works  of  art,  as 
veals  the  astonishing  fact  that  more  capital  is  em-  well  as  of  great  intrinsic  value ;  one  of  them  is  very 
ployed  in  carrying  on  the  printing-trade  than  in  any  remarkable,  having  the  sacred  hawk  for  its  central 
other  buriness,  the  amount  being  over  eight  and  a  ornament,  holding  the  emblem  of  eternal  life ;  its 
half  millions  1  Over  six  thousand  persons  are  em-  surface  is  brilliantly  colored  in  elowmni  enamels, 
ployed  in  printing,  and  the  various  establishments  A  hatchet  of  gold,  with  a  hunting  scene  embossed  on 
use  up  about  five  million  dollars  worth  of  raw  ma-  the  blade ;  a  mirror,  with  a  heavy  lotus-shaped  han- 
Uriel,  ink,  paper,  etc.,  per  annum,  producing  over  die  of  gold ;  and  a  large  variety  of  minor  decora- 
cleven  million  dollars  worth  of  books,  papers,  eU.  tions  for  the  person,  crowd  this  unrivaled  case  of 

antiquities.  Two  small  models  of  funeral-boats,  with 
ET.ErTKiciTT  and  CHLOROFORM.— A  distinguished  the  rowers,  all  formed  of  silver,  are  even  more  pre- 
physician  in  Paris,  Dr.  Robert  de  Lambelle,  an-  cious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  student,  from 
nounces  that  a  shock  of  electricity  given  a  pstient  their  extreme  rarity.  The  room  is  appropriately 
dying  from  the  effects  of  chloroform,  immediately  decorated,  after  the  style  of  the  tombs  at  Beni  Has- 
counteracts  its  infiuenoc  and  restores  the  sufferer  to  san,  and  the  whole  arrangement  honorable  to  the 
life.  Viceroy  and  his  curator ;  as  he  is  still  prosecuting 

new  researches,  and  has  prohibited  wanton  mischief 
A  Planet  Re-affearing. — It  is  said  that  the  to  monuments,  or  the  exportation  of  antiquities,  it 
planet  observed  in  France  by  Robert  Lutten,  on  the  promises  a  useful  guardianship  in  future  over  these 
first  of  September  last,  to  which,  supposing  it  to  inUresting  remains, 
have  been  then  seen  for  the  first  time,  he  proposed 

giving  the  name  of  ”  Diana,”  is  identical  with  Coleridge,  an  awkward  horseman,  was  one  day 
“  Daphne,”  discovered  by  M.  Goldschmidt  in  18D6,  riding  on  the  road,  when  a  wag,  noticing  his  pecu- 
bnt  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  for  six  years.  liarity,  thus  accosted  the  poet :  ”  I  say,  did  you 

meet  a  tailor  on  the  road  ?"  ”  Yes,”  replied  Cole- 

One  thousand  vessels  are  wrecked  on  the  English  ridge,  ‘‘I  did ;  and  he  told  me  if  I  went  a  little  fur-  ■ 
coast  every  year,  on  the  average ;  and  ftom  these  ther  I  should  meet  a  goose  I” 
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